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DOVES. 


The dove has been from ancient times a 
favored bird, and has been regarded as the 
emblem of gentleness and fidelity. Its ap- 
parently affectionate disposition led the 
Greeks and Romans to consecrate it to Ve- 
Bus, and the manner in which it is men- 


specimens are far from lacking in that re- 
spect. Scarcely any of the brilliant tropic 
birds can exce) the doves that live in the 
same climate in the splendor of their col- 
ors. The Nicobar Pigeon, found in India, 
is a very beautiful .bird, with tail-feathers 


THE DOMESTIC DOVE, 


tioned in the Scriptures has caused it to be 
looked upon as sacred in many of those 
countries where the Christian religion pre- 
dominates. There are mauy varieties of 
Pigeons and doves, and they exist in large 
numbers throughout the warm and tem- 
perate portions of the earth, everywhere 
Winning regard and admiration by their 
Brace and beauty. It is, however, in trop- 
ical countries that they attain their great- 
est beauty ef plumage, though our own 
1 


similar to those of the domestic cock. Its 
prevailing color is a purplish-black; the 
neck-feathers are long and pointed, and 
are glossed with red, gold and blue; the 
wings are blue, the back goklen-green, the 
tail white. The ground-doveof the United 
States is distinguished for its great beauty. 
It is a light purplish-red above, and red- 
dish below. It is found in the South At- 
lantic and Gulf States, 

The Rock Dove, from which the Domes- 
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tic or House Pigeon is derived, is wild by 
nature, and dwells upon high rocks by the 
seashore, living in their cavities for the 
greater part of the year. It is common 
throughout Europe and Asia. The domestic 
pigeon represented on preceding page,is now 
cultivated all over the world, and more es- 
pecially in the countries of the East—in 
Egypt, Persia, etc. It is wonderfully pro- 
lific, and it has been asserted that a single 
pair might produce more than fourteen 
thousand young in the space of four years. 
A great many varieties have sprung from 
the parent stock, of which we can only 
mention a few. 

The Shield Pigeon is sometimes seen with 
a crest, and sometimes without. Its plum- 
age is white, with the exception of the 
sculpulars, wing-coverts and hinder pen- 
feathers, which are blue, red, yellow, sil- 
very gray or black. The Monk is adorned 
with a crest, which, with the head, is 
white; the body being red, yellow, blue or 
black. The Swallow Pigeonis purely white, 
except the wings and around spot on the 
top of the head, which are either blue, red, 
yellow, gray or black. It is occasionally 
seen with a crest. The Striped Monk is 
black, with a white poll and white stripes 
on the wings. The White-Head is exactly 
like the Monk, except that it has a white 
tail. The Marked Pigeon has asmall streak 
on the forehead and tail of dark red or 
black, the rest of the body being white. 
‘The Veiled Dove is white except the head, 
neck and first pen feathers, which are red, 
yellow or black. The Striped Starling- 
necked White-Head is a very handsome va- 
riety, black, with a white poll and tail, and 
stripes of white on the breast and wings. 

Beside those we have named there are 
many other varieties of the domestic pig- 
eon, said by some authorities to be sepa- 
rate species, having characteristics of their 
own, and not derived from the rock-pigeon, 
A notable instance is the Trumpeter Pigeon, 
which owes its name to its singular man- 
ner of cooing acrested bird, with feather- 
covered feet. It exists in a!l colors, but is 
often mottled with black and white. The 
Tumbler is so called from the fact that it 
overbalances itself in flight, and is nearly 
as large as the stock-dove. The Peacock 
or Fan-tailed Pigeon resembles the swallow- 

pigeon in hue, but has power to spread out 
its tail in the manner of a peacock. The 
Pouter is a large-sized pigeon, of different 


colors; it has a short beak, high forehead, 
and is capable of inflating its crop to a 
great size. The Turkish Pigeon is large, of 
various colors, aud has the membrane of 
the beak, and the circle of the eyes, very 
thick and wrinkled. 

The Turtle Dove, well represented in our 
second illustration, is thought to be the 
dove of Scriptural mention, and is an ex- 
tremely beautiful creature. It has long 
been famous for the elegance of its form, 
its gentleness of demeanor, and the soft 
mournfulness of its notes. Its length is 
eleven and a half inches; above it is of a 
greenish-brown ; the neck, chin and breas: 
are pale wood-brown ; beneath it is white. 
This pretty bird seems formed to win af- 
fection and admiration, and the eye that 
could rest upon its graceful beauties with- 
out pleasure must indeed be blind to all 
the loveliness of nature. Doves have been 
the most cherished of pets, and we kuow 
of no tribute to their beauty and affection- 
ate disposition so exquisite as that of Mrs. 
Browning, whose pen lingers lovingly over 
her lines inscribed to ‘‘ My Doves”’: 


“ My little doves have left a nest 
Upon an Indian tree, 
Whose leaves fantastic take their rest 
Or motion from the sea; 
For, ever there, the sea-winds go 
With sunlit paces to and fro, 


“ The tropic flowers looked up to it, 
The tropic star's looked down, 
And there my little doves did sit, 
With feathers softly brown, 
And glittering eyes that showed their right 
To general Nature’s deep delight. 7 


* And God them taught at every close 
Of murmuring waves beyond, 
And green Jeaves round, to interpose 
Their choral voices fund; 
Interpreting that Jove must be 
The meaning of the carth and sea. 


“Fit ministers! Of living loves, 
Theirs hath the calmest fashion ; 
Their living voice the likest moves 
To lifeless intonation, 
Their lovely monotone of springs, 
And winds, and suck insensate things 


“* My little doves were ta’en away 
From that glad nest of theirs, 
Across un ocean rvlling gray, 
And tempest-clouded airs. 
My little doves !—who lately knew 
The sky and wave by warmth and blue! 


“ And now, witbin the city prison, 
In mist and chillness pent, 
With sudden upward look they listen 
For d 
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For lapse of water, swell of breeze, 
Or nut-fruit falling from the trees. 


“ The stir without the glow of passion, 
The triumph of the mart— 
The gold and silver as they clash on 
Man’s cold metallic heart— 
The roar of wheels, the cry for bread,— 
These only sounds are heard instead. 


** Yet still, as on my human hand 
Their fearless heads they lean, 
And almost seem to understand 
What human musings mean— 
(Their eyes with such a plaintive shine, 
Are fastened upwardly to mine!) 


“ Soft falls their chant o« on the nest, 
Beneath the sunny 


For love that stirred it in their breast 
Has not aweary grewn, 

And neath the city’s shade can keep 

The well of music clear and deep. 


“ And love that keeps the music, fills 
With pastoral memories: 
All echoings from out the hills, 
All droppings from the skies, 
All flowings from the wave and wind, 
Remembered in their chant, I find, 
“ So teach ye me the wisest part, 
My little doves! to move 
Along the city-ways with heart 
Assured by holy love, 
And vocai with such songs as own 
A fountain to the world unknown.” 


And well did the wonderful pupil heed 
the lesson ot her Indian doves, for she did 


indeed sing songs that sprang from “a 
fountain to the wagid unknown,” songs 
whose exquisite music will echo down the 
centuries, and be caught up and answered 
back again by unnumbered hosts. Fortu- 
nate doves! to be beloved by Mrs. Brown- 
ing. And fortunate Mrs. Browning, to be 
so richly and rarely gifted for the benefit 
of the poor and needy world! 

The Ring Dove, called Ramier by the 
French, and Ringel Tauhe by the Germans, 
is a large species, being seventeen and a 
half incheslong. It is gray, with a neck 
most beautifully iridescent. Its popular 
names in England are Wood Figeon, Cu- 


shat and Queest. Itsshape and appearance 
are portrayed in our third illustration, on 
page eight. 

The most celebrated, however, of the 
whole family of doves is the Carrier Dove, 
which is regarded by most people as a va- 


riety of the house dove. It was of this 
bird that Moore wrote his well-known lines 
commencing: 


“The bird let loose in eastern skies, when hast- 
ening fondly home, 

Ne’er stoops to earth her wing, nor flies where 
idle warblers roam; 

But high she shoots through air and light, above 
all low delay, 

Where nothing earthly bounds her flight, nor 
shadow dims her way.” 
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Swiftness of flight and a very strong love 
of home are prominent characteristics of 


all the pigeon tribes, afld they possess sin- 


gular ability to return to their homes with 
unerring instinct, though the distance that 
they have to traverse may be long, and the 
way untried. 

The carrier pigeon possesses these powers 
to a most remarkable degree, and its ca- 
pacities for transmitting messages from one 
point to another have been tested from the 
most ancient times. It has been immor- 
talized by Anacreon as the welcome bearer 
of letters, and it has been mentioned by 


pretty messengers, to prevent them from 
entering the enemy’s stronghold with their 
tidings preserved intact, 


Commerce as well as war owes some- 
thing to the carrier pigeon. At the time 
when a number of English merchants re- 
sided at Aleppo, in the interest of the Tur- 
key Company of England, these birds were 
made use of to transmit intelligence from 
the port to the city, the great centre of the 
trade. Scanderoon, the port of Aleppo, is 
eighty miles distant from the latter, as the 
bird flies, aud the pigeons could bring mes- 
sages from that distance in about three 
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Pliny as having been made use of by be- 


sieged cities. Writing of the investment 
of Modena, he says, ‘‘ Of what avail were 
sentinels, circumvallations, or nets ob- 
structing the river, when intelligence could 
be conveyed by serial messengers?’ Dur- 
ing the Crusades carrier pigeons were much 
depended upon by those living in beleag- 
uered cities; their mission, however, was 
sometimes defeated by the outsiders, who, 
if they could capture them, would substi- 
tute messages entirely different from those 
with which they were originally entrusted. 
The besiegers even resorted to the device 
of keeping hawks which were flown at the 


hours, which could not come by any other 
means in much less than three days. 
Therefore it is evident that those mer- 
chants who made use of these birds could 
obtain intelligence, on the arrival of ships, 
which might be of the utmost importance, 
and which they could turn to their own 
great advantage. One instance of the 
truth of this has been recorded, and is uwn- 
doubtedly authentic. A merchant acci- 
dentally killed one of these messenger 
birds, and on examining the message which 
it bore, he learned that galls were very 
searce in England. Acting on the infor- 
mation thus conveyed, he bought up nearly 
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the whole stock in market, and realized a 
profit which at once rendered him inde- 
pendently rich. 

In former days carrier pigeons performed 


in the East the offices now given up to the 
telegraph. Towers were erected along the 
line of communication, at a distance of 
thirty or forty miles from each other, and 
pigeons flew to and fro between these tow- 
ers, conveying messages. Each bird wore 
suspended from its neck a small golden 
box, extremely light and thin, in which 
was placed the billet of intelligence; this 
box was never removed during the pigeons’ 


days of usefulness. Sentinels watched 
constantly the arrival or departure of each 
messenger dove, and the system of inter- 
communication thus established, though 
itcould not rival the telegraph in speed, 
yet it was certainly quite as reliable and 
efficient. 

In these later days speculators in stock 
have employed pigeons to carry news from 
one European city to another; and they 
have been used in this country, until within 
afew years, between Halifax and Boston, 
to transmit newsfrom Europe, They have 
also plied their wings between Sandy Hook 
and New York, announcing the arrival of 
vessels ; but since the use of the electric 
telegraph they have ceased to be employed. 
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But however entirely modern inventions 
may supersede and render obsolete the 
fashion of carrier doves, their performances 
will never lose their romantic interest. 


The fact that they were trained carefully 
for their contemplated journeys, although 
it explains in a measure their accuracy, 
does not lessen the honor which has been 
given to the pretty messengers from time 
immemorial. It is said thatthe doves used 
for communication between Aleppo and 
Scanderoon, were trained for the achieve- 
ment all the way from the one place to the 
other, and that only those most distin- 


guished for their quickness and intelligence 
were used. Yet the feats thus performed, 
though both remarkable and interesting, 
are not to be compared to those accom- 
plished every year by the migratory birds, 
which, untaught as they are, display a most 
mysterious and wonderful directing in- 
stinct. 

The carrier dove is more than once men- 
tioned in the Bible, and would be dear to 
the hearts of men for its welcome message 
to Noah and his children, if for no other 
reason. And the dove came in to him in 


the evening; and, lo, in her mouth was 
an olive leaf plucked off; so Noah knew 


that thé waters were abated from off the 
earth.” 
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“ There was hope in the ark at the dawning of day, 
When o’er the wide waters the dove flew away; 
But when ere the night she came wearily back 
With the leaf she had pluck’d on her desolate track, 
The children of Noah knelt down and adored, 
And uttered in anthems their praise to the Lord. 
O, bird of glad tidings! O, joy in our pain! 
Beautiful Dove! thou art welcome again. 
“When peace has departed the care-stricken 
breast, 
And the feet of the weary one languish for rest; 
When the world is a wide-spreading ocean of grief, 
How blest the return of the bird and the leaf! 
Reliance on God is the dove to our ark, 
And peace is the olive she plucks in the dark. 
The deluge abates, there is sun after rain— 
Beauuful Dove! thou art welcome again |!” 


The illustration on page nine s!.ows the 
carrier dove in all its beauty of furm and 
plumage. 

The American Turtle Dove rescn.vies the 
passenger pigeon in shape, and its flesh is 
highly esteemed for the table. Its length 
is eleven and a half inches; the upper part 
of its body and its wings are brownish-drab, 
the breast a pale olive shade. It possesses 
considerable power of flight, and the 
motion of its wings is attended by a pecu- 
liar whistling sound. Its food consists of 
buckwheat, Indian corn, hemp-seed, and 
several kinds of berries; it also eats gravel 
very freely, and often may be seen picking 
it up in the road. It comes north in the 
spring, but returns to spend the winter at 
the south. In New England it is usually 
seen in pairs, but it associates together 
in considerable flocks in the south. Its 
nest is rudely formed of sticks, and it lays 
only two white eggs. Wilson speaks of 
this bird as follows: ‘* This is a favorite 
bird with all those who love to wander 
among our woods in spring, and listen to 
their varied harmony. They will hear 
many a singular and sprightly performer, 
but none so mournful as this. The hope- 
less woe of settled sorrow, swelling the 
heart of female innocence itself, could not 
assume tones more sad, more tender and 
affecting. Its notes are four; the first is 
somewhat the highest, and preparatory, 
seeming to be uttered with an inspiration 
of the breath, as if the afflicted creature 
were just recovering its voice from the last 
convulsive sobs of distress; this is followed 
by three long, deep and mournful moan- 
ings, that no person of sensibility can listen 
to without sympathy. A pause of afew 
minutes ensues, and again the solemn voice 
of sorrow is renewed as before. This is 
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generally heard in the deepest shaded parts 
of the woods, frequently about noon, and 
toward the evening. There is, however, 
nothing of real distress in all this; quite 
the reverse. The bird who utters it wan- 
tons by the side of his beloved partner, or 
invites her by his call to some favorite re- 
tired and shady retreat. It is the voice of 
love, of faithful connubial affection, for 
which the whole family of doves are so 
celebrated ; and among them all, none more 
deservingly so than the species now before 
us.’’ 

The common wild pigeon of the United 
States, sometimes called the passenger 
pigeon, i$ a well-known bird, migrating to 
the northwest in immense flocks in April, 
and agaiu seeking its southern home in 
Augustand September. These migrations, 
however, vary both as to time and numbers, 
and are now not so wonderful in point of 
numbers as they were twenty years ago. 
Audubon records a flight of pigeons which 
lasted three days, and the number of birds 
was estimated as not less than one billion, 
one hundred and fourteen millions. When 
we consider that each pigeon would eat 
half a pint of food daily, the amount con- 
sumed by this vast host is seen to be neces- 
sarily euormous, and a great tax upon the 
districts visited by these companies. 
Wherever they roost the marks of their 
presence remain for a long time. Says 
Wilson: “ All the tender grass and under- 
growth destroyed ; the surface strewed with 
large limbs of trees, broken down by the 
weight of the birds collecting one above 
another; and the trees themselves, for 
thousands of acres, killed as completely as 
if girdled with anaxe. The marks of their 
desolation remain for many years on the 
spot; and numerous places could be pointed 
out where, for several years after, scarcely 
a single vegetable made its appearance. 
When these roosts are first discovered, the 
inhabitants from considerable distance, 
visit them in the night with guns, clubs, 
long poles, pots of subphur, and various 
other engines of destruction. In a few 
hours they fill many sacks and loa: horses 
with them. By the Indians a pigeon-roost 
or breeding-place is considered an impor- 
tant source of national profit and depend- 
ence for that season, and all their active 
ingenuity is exercised on the occasion.” 

The following description of a breeding- 
place of pigeons is very graphic: ‘* Not far 
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from Shelbyville, in the State of Ken- 
tucky, about five years ago, there was one 
of these breeding-places, which stretched 
through the woods in nearly a north and 
south direction, was several miles in 
breadth, and was said to be upwards of 
forty miles in extent. In this tract almost 
every tree was furnished with nests wher- 
ever the branches could accommodate them. 
The pigeons made their first appearance 
there about the 10th of April, and left it 
altogether with their young the 25th of 
May. As soon as the young were fully 
grown, and before they left the nests, 
numerous parties of the inhabitants from 
all parts of the adjacent country came with 
wagons, axes, beds, cooking utensils, many 
of them accompanied by the greater part 
of their families, and encamped for several 
days at this immense nursery. Several of 
them informed me that the noise was so 
great as to terrify their horses, and that it 
was difficult for one person to hear another 
speak without bawling in his ear. The 
ground was strewed with broken limbs of 
trees, eggs, and young squab pigeons, which 
had been precipitated from above, and on 
which herds of hogs were fattening. 
Hawks, buzzards and eagles were sailing 
aboutin great numbers, and seizing the 
squabs from the nests at pleasure, while, 
from twenty feet upward to the tops of the 
trees, the view through the woods presented 
& perpetual tumult of crowding and flutter- 
fog multitudes of pigeons, their wings roar- 
ing like thunder, mingled with the frequent 
crash of falling timber ; for now the axemen 
were at work, cutting down those trees 
that seemed to be most crowded with nests, 
and contrived to fell them in such a man- 
ner, that in their descent they might bring 
down several others; by which means the 
falling of one large tree sometiines pro- 
duced two hundred squabs, little inferior 
in size to the old ones, and almost one heap 
of fat. On some single trees upwards of 
one hundred nests were found.”’ ‘ 
Another writer gives us the following 
picture: “ The story told by Wilson and 
Audubon as to the amazing quantity of 
pigeons in the West, was realized by us in 
Connecticut half a century ago. I have 
seen a stream of these noble birds, pouring 
at brief intervals through the skies, from 
the rising to the setting sun, and this in 
the county of Fairfield. I may here add, 
that of all the pigeon tribe—this of our 
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country—the passenger pigeon is the swift- 
est and most beautiful of a swift and beau- 
tiful generation. At the same time, it is 
unquestionably superior to any other for 
the table. All the other species of the 
eastern, as well as the western continent, 
which I have tasted are soft and flavorless 
in comparison. 

‘*T can recollect no sports of my youth 
which equalled in excitement our pigeon 
hunts, generally taking place in September 
and October. We usually started on horse- 
back before daylight, and made a rapid 
progress to some stubble-field on West 
Mountain. The ride in the keen fresh air, 
especially as the dawn began to break, was 
delightful. The gradual encroachment of 
day upon the sight filled my mind with 
sublime images; the waking up of a world 
from sleep, the joyousness of birds and 
beasts in the return of morning, and my 
own sympathy in this cheerful and grateful 
homage of the heart to God, the giver of 
good—all contributed to render these ad- 
ventures most impressive upon my young 
heart. 

‘As morning advanced, the scene was in- 
conceivably beautiful—the mountain side, 
clothed in autumnal green, and purple, and 
gold, rendered more glowing by the sunrise, 
with the valleys covered with mists, and 
spreading out like waves of silver; while 
on every side the ear was saluted by the 
mocking screams of the red-headed wood- 
pecker, the cawing of congresses of crows, 
clamorous as if talking to Buncombe; and 
finally, the rushing sound of the pigeons, 
pouring like a tide over the tops of the trees. 

* By this time, of course, our nets were 
ready, and our flyers and stool-birds on the 
alert. What moments of ecstasy were 
these, and especially, when the head of the 
tlock—some red-breasted old father or 
grandfather—caught sight of our pigeons, 
and turning at the call, drew the whole 
train down into our bird-net! I have often 
seen a hundred or two hundred of these 
splendid birds come upon us with a noise 
absolutely deafening, and sweeping the air 
with a sudden gust like the breath of a 
thunder cloud. Sometimes our bush-hut, 
where we lay concealed, was covered all over 
with pigeons, and we dared not move a fin- 
ger as their red piercing eyes were upon us. 
When, at last, the net was sprung, we went 
out to secure our booty—often fifty, and 
sometimes even a hundred birds.” 
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HOUSEKEEPING. 


THE MARTEN’S SONG. 
BY MARY HELEN BOODEY. ~ 


The spring has come, the daisies peep 
Out on the verdant lea; 

The crocus wakens from its sleep, 
The bright rills wander free. 

And ’tis ho! heigho! here we go! 
Such a merry company! 

Birds of feather flock together, 
And the martens all agree. 


There’s a house with many tenements, 
And every one “ to let;’’ 

’Tis as fine a situation 
As one will often get; 

I’ve chosen it from all the rest 
Of dwellings far and near, 

Because I thought ’twould please you best, 
My Mrs. Marten dear! 


So, if you’ll go and take a look 
I think you will declare 

That ’tis a pleasant quiet nook, 
And we’ll at once prepare 

To choose our own especial home, 
And build our cosy nest, 

From which we shall not often roam 
Except at love’s behest. 


We've nice long grass, and tender twigs, 
And you bave found some strings, 
Which for our building purposes 
Are just the nicest things; 
And while you’re tugging at your prize, 
I'll gather up the grass, 
And never note how swiftly flies 
The day that soon will pass. 


The happy, happy summer-time 
Is all before us now, , 
And the robin and the sparrow 

Are singing on the bough. 


The oriole will soon begin 

To chant his love-songs sweet, 
And the merry bobolincon 

Will make the scene complete 


Of all the chanting, ranting crew, 
On treetop or in clover, 

Not one, according to my view, 
But proves himself a rover 

Compared to me, and never one 
Has got so nice a dwelling 

As I and my dear wife, who now 
Our happy plans are telling. 


For who would dwell upon a tree, 
Exposed to stormy weather, 
When he might have a stylish house 
All snugly put together? 
Not I, for one! [I'd rather be 
Inside my cosy home, 
With all my little family, 
When rain and tempest come, 


And as we build our little nest 
All in the mild spring weather, 
Working away our very best, 
My wife and I together, 
We'll not forget to praise the hand 
That wrought the martens’ home, 
And bless the kind!y heart that planned 
For “‘ when the martens come.” 


But woe to any villain hawk 
That dares to come around! 

For we’ll be off and give him chase, 
Where’er he may be found; 

Even the eagle, lordly bird, 
Proud monarch of the sky, 

The marten’s note of war has heard, 
And shuns the marten’s eye. 
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AN INSECT TRIBE. 


The ant has been from ancient times an 
insect much commented upon, as its sin- 
gular habits of industry, and the wonder- 
ful amount of intelligence which its actions 
seem to indicate are sufficiently noticeable 
to arrest the attention of the observer. In 
tropical countries these insects attain a 
size unknown to such of their kind as in- 
habit colder regions, and they are often 
really formidable to ‘man on account of 
their venomous sting and immense num- 
bers, The ants of Australia are consum- 


dens of housekeeping fall; it is their labor 
that erects the dwelling, and it is to them 
that the entire household must look for 
care and protection. The interior of the 
ant-hill consists of many chambers, which 
communicate with each other by means of 
winding passages. These c hambers serve 
for the homes and safety of the larve,or 
embryo ants, which are under the careful 
charge of the working ants, and which the 
latter carry from one apartment to another, 
according to the exigencies of the hour, 


ANT HILLS. 


mate architects, and their habitations reac’) 
a size that attests their perseverance and 


ingenuity. They raise mounds three or 


four feet high, and in such numbers that 
they often extend over the plains as far as 
the eye can reach, placed so closely to- 
gether that itis with difficulty that a wagon 
can pass between them. Being constantly 
exposed to the rays of a tropical sun, they 
grow so hard and firmly cemented together 
on the surface that they will support the 
weight of three or four men, and even a 
loaded wagon can sometimes pass over 
them without breaking down the walls. 
The ant family is divided into three 
classes: the males, females and neuters ; 
and it is upon the latter that all the bur- 


When night comes on the young insects 
are placed in the very innermost chambers 
of the dwelling, and every crevice is 
closed through which the cold night air 
might penetrate; but as the morning sun 
falls upon the outside of the nest the busy 
workers immediately begin to carry their 
infant charges to the upper stories, where 
they may feel the genial warmth. Some- 
times the workers go still further, and 
place the larve on the outside, to gain 
strength from the direct rays of the sun; 
but at the decline of a day, or approach of 
a shower, they hasten to again carry them 
to the interior of the hill, and close the en- 
trances, to exclude cold or moisture. 


The ant, for a long time, possessed an 
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enviable reputation for both industry and 
forethought; but the observations of mod- 
ern naturalists have not established these 
good qualities as facts. It has been said 
that these insects provide a stock of grain 
for use in winter, when, in fact, they 
chiefly feed upon animal substances, 
though evincing a decided preference for 
sweets when they can get them. These 
stern naturalists even destroy the pretty 
notion that the ant really loves to work, 
and wishes for no other pleasure than a 
life devoted to incessant toil. They say 
that, so far from displaying such admir- 
able devotion, these knowing insects actu- 
ally ge‘ tired of their labors, and wickedly 
plot to lay the burden on other shoulders, 
In accordance with this idea they sally 
forth to attack a neighboring colony, and, 
if successful, seize the eggs and cocoons of 
their unfortunate opponents, carry them to 
their own mansion, and as soon as they 
are hatched force them to do all the work 
for the entire community. In winter, in- 
stead of feasting upon the stock of provis- 
ions provided by their forethought, they 
all lie torpid and senseless till the warmth 
of advancing spring rouses them to re- 
newed action. Battles among ants have 
been known to take place, the two con- 
tending armies showing as much genuine 
rage and excitement as the occasion de- 
manded, When the contest was ended 
the ground was strewn with the mangled 
remains of the combatants, not unlike a 
human battle-field. 

It seems to be proved beyond a doubt 
that ants have power to communicate with 
each other, not by sound, but by means of 
their heads and antennae, with which they 
touch each other; and so well are these 
movements understood that thousands will 
flock to the spot in response to the warn- 
ing. In the desperate wars carried on be- 
tween rival colonies a single ant will some- 
times give signals that induce the entire 
army of insects to change the route; and 
we are assured by trustworthy authors that 
one of the soldier ants has been known to 
leave the main army, return to the hillock, 
and in a short time issue thence with rein- 
foreements. 

The species of ants with which the in- 
habitants of temperate regions are ac- 
quainted are sometimes troublesome, but 
they are not to be compared with the 
large and venompus insects that flourish 


in the heats of the tropics, and which will 
at times even invade the houses in count- 
less numbers, forcing the occupants to fly 
by their fierce attacks in the form of biting 
and stinging. One of these tribes, found 
in the West Indies, is called the Visiting 
Ant... 

Ants have their enemies, among tlie ani- 
mals, and powerful ones they are. The 
Aard-Vark, or African Ant-Eater, belongs 
to the number, and wherever ant-hills 
abound he is sure to be near, though never 
to be seen in the daytime. At night he 
betakes himself to the most convenient 
ant-hill, excavates a place in it large 
enough to admit his long slender snout, 
thrusts his glutinous tongue into the open- 
ing, and thus entraps the ants, which rush 
to protect their dwelling, and become en- 
tangled in the glutinous saliva of the ant- 
eater’s tongue, only to be swallowed in 
great numbers. 

Another species of ant-eater, found in 
South America, is called the Great Ant- 
Eater, or Ant-Bear. This singular crea- 
ture, as its name indicates, lives upon ants, 
though of so large a structure that such 
food would scarcely seem sufficient to sus- 
tain it. Unlike the Aard-Vark, the Ant- 
Bear does not introduce its tongue into the 
dwelling of the ants, but merely licks up 
with it the hordes of insects that issue 
from the hole made by its claws. “It 
seems almost incredible,’ says a writer, 
‘that so robust and powerful an animal 
can procure sufficient sustenance from ants 
alone; but this circumstance has nothing 
strange in it for those who are acquainted 
with the tropical parts of America, and 
who have seen the enormous multitudes of 
these insects, which swarm in all parts of 
the country, to that degree that their hills 
often almost touch one another fur miles 
together.” The Pangolins, or Scaly Aut- 
Eaters, found in India, are likewise de- 
structive to ants, and resemble the arma- 
dillos. 

If the ant has been discovered to be less 
praiseworthy in its habits than was once 
supposed, no one can dispute its claims to 
great ingenuity and extraordinary intelli- 
gence for so small a creature; and in the 
latter respects it is not unlike many of its 
insect companions, which have developed 
singular traits of mathematical skill and 
instinct, challenging the greatest wonder 
and admiration. 
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THE FATAL GLOVE: 


—Ok,— 
THE HISTORY OF A STREET-SWEEPER. 
IN FOUR PARTS. 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 


PART 


The village clock struck half-past eight, 
warning Margie that it was almost time for 
the ceremony to take place. She started 
up, drew her cloak around her, and turned 
to leave the place. As she did so she felt 
a touch on her hand—the hand she held 
fora moment on the gate—as she stood 
giving a last sad look at the mound of 
earth she was leaving, a touch light and 
soft as a breath, but which thrilled her 
through every nerve. 

She turned her head quickly, but saw 
nothing. Something like the sound of a 
receding footstep met her ear, nothing 
more, but she was convinced that there 
had been a human presence near her, 
Where? Her heart beat strangely; her 
blood, a moment before so chilled and 
stagnant, leaped through her veins like 
fire. From whence arose the change? 
Gvod Heaven! she thought, what is to be- 
come of me, if a touch arouses me like 
this, and I am about to become that man’s 
wife? 

She reached her chamber without meet- 
ing any one, and unlocking the door, rang 
for her attendants. The house was in 
strange confusion. Groups were gathered 
in the corridors, whispering together, and 
some uvexplained trouble seemed to have 
fallen upou the whole place. 

After a while Alexandrine came in, hag- 
gard and pale. Margie saw that her white 
dress was damp, and her hair uncurled, as 
if by the weather. 

“Where have you been, Alexandrine ?” 
she asked; *‘ and what is the matter ?’’ 

The girl changed from white to crimson. 

**T have been in my room,” she replied: 

“ But your clothes are damp, and your 
hair uncurled—”’ 

“ The air is wet, and this great house is 


as moist as an iceshed,” returned the girl, 
hurriedly. “It is no wonder if my hair is 
uncurled, Margie, the—the—Mr. Linmere 
has not arrived!’ 

“Not arrived! It must be nine o’clock.” 

As she spoke the sonorous sounds of the 
clock proclaiming the hour vibrated 
through the house. 

“We have been distracted about him 
for more than two hours! he should surely 
have been here by half-past six. Mr. 
Treviyn has sent measengers to the depot, 
to make inquiries, and the office-keeper 
thinks Mr. Linmere arrived in the six 
o’clock train, but is not quite positive. 
Mr. Weldon went himself to meet the 
seven-thirty train, thinking perhaps he 
might have got detained, and would come 
on in the succeeding train, but he did not 
arrive. And there are no more trains to- 
night! O Margie, isn’t it dreadful ?” 

Alexandrine’s manner was strangely 
flurried and ill at ease, and the hand she 
laid on Margie’s was cold as ice. Margie 
scrutinized her closely, wondering the 
while at her own heartless apathy. Some- 
thing had occurred to stir the composure 
of this usually cool self-possessed woman 
fearfully. But what it was Margie could 
not guess, 

Mr. Trevlyn burst into the reom, pale 
and exhausted. 

“It is no use!” he said, throwing him- 
self into a chair, “no use to try to disguise 
the truth! ‘There will be no wedding to- 
night, Margie. The bridegroom has failed 
tocome. The scoundrel! If I were ten 
years younger I would call him out for this 
insult!’ 

Margie laid her hand on his arm, 4 
strange new feeling of vague relief per- 
vading her. It was as if some great weight, 
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under which her slender strength had 
wearied and sank, were rolled off from her. 
She feared to analyze the feeling, for she 
knew not what the future might disclose. 
She wished the present night might con- 
tinue on and on, and the day never come 
with its sun, to shed light on every secret 
thing. 

‘Compose yourself, dear guardian; he 
may have been unavoidably detained. 
Some business—”’ 

‘Business on his wedding-day! No, 
Margie! there is something wrong some- 
where. He is either playing us false, con- 
found him! or he has met with some acci- 
dent. By George! who knows but he has 
been waylaid and murdered? The road 
from here to the depot, though short, is a 
lonely one, with woods on either side! And 
Mr. Linmere carries always about his per- 
son enough valuables to tempt a desperate 
character.”’ 

“T beg you not to suppose such a dread- 
ful thing!’ exclaimed Margie, shudder- 
ing; ‘‘ he will come in the morning, and—” 

“But Hayes was positive that he saw 
him leave the six o’clock train. He de- 
scribed him accurately, even to saying 
that he had a bouquet of white camellias in 
his hand. Margie, what flowers was he to 
bring 

She shook her head. 

“Mrs. Weldon knows. 

Alexandrine spoke: 

“White camellias. I heard Mrs. Weldon 
ask him to fetch them.’’ 

Mr. Trevlyn started up. 

“TI will have out the entire household at 
once and search the whole estate! For I 
feel as if some terrible crime may have 
been done upon our very threshold. Mar- 
gie dear, take heart, he may be alive and 
well!’ 

He went out to alarm the already ex- 
cited guests, and in half an hour the place 
was alive with lanterns, carried by those 
who sought for the missing bridegroom. 

Pale and silent, the women gathered 
themselves together in the chamber of the 
bride, and waited. Margie sat among them 
in her white robes, mute and motionless as 
statue. 

“It must be terrible to fall by the hand 
of an assassin!’ said Mrs. Weldon, with a 
shudder. ‘Good heavens! what a dread- 
ful thing it would be if Mr. Linmere has 
been murdered 


I do not.” 


assassin! My God!” cried Margie, 
a terrible thought stealing across her mind. 
Who had touched her in the cypress grove ? 
What hand had woke in hera thrill that 
changed her from ice to fire? What if it 
were the hand of her betrothed husband's 
murderer? 

Alexandrine started forward at Margie's 
exclamation. Her cheek was white as 
marble, her breath came quick and strug- 
gling. 

** Margie! Margie Harrison?’ she cried, 
do you mean ?”” 

‘*Nothing,’”? answered Margie, recover- 
ing herself, and relapsing into her usual 
self-composure. 

They searched all that night, and found 
nothing. Absolutely nothing. With the 
early train both Mr. Trevlyn and Mr. Wel- 
don went to the city. They hurried to 
Mr. Linmere’s rooms, only to have their 
worst fears confirmed. Pietro informed 
them that his master had left there on the 
six o’clock train; he had seen him to the 
depot, and into the car, receiving some 
order from him relative to his rooms, after 
he had taken his seat. 

There could be no longer any doubt but 
that there had been foul play somewhere. 
The proper authorities were notified, and 
the search began afresh. Harrison Park 
and its environs were thoroughly ran- 
sacked; the river was searched, the pond 
at the foot of the garden drained, but 
nothing was discovered. There was no 
clue by which the fate of the missing man 
could be guessed at, ever so vaguely. 

Every person about the place was exam- 
ined and cross-examined, but no one knew 
anything, and the night shut down, and 
left the matter in mystery. Pietro at 
length suggested Leo, Mr. Linmere’s grey- 
heund. 

* Him no love his master,” said the 
Italian, “‘ but him scent keen. It will do 
no hurt to try him.” 

Accordingly, the next morning Pietro 
brought the dug up to the Park. The ani- 
mal was sullen, and would accept of atten- 
tions from no one save Margie, to whom 
he seemed to take at first sight. And 
after she had spoken to him kindly, and 
patted his head, he refused all persuasions 
and commands to leave her. 

Mr. Darby the detective, whose services 
had been engaged in the affair, exerted all 
his powers of entreaty on the dog, but the 
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animal clung to Margie, and would not 
even look in the direction of the almost 


frantic detective. 

** It’s no use, Miss Harrison,’”’ said Dar- 
by; “‘the cussed cur wont stir an inch. 
You will have to come with him! Sorry 
w ask ye, but this thing must be seen 


into,” 


“Very well, I will accompany you,” 
said Margie, rising; and throwing on a 
shawl, she went out with them, followed 
by Mrs. Weldon, Alexandrine, and two or 
three other ladies. 

Leo kept close to Margie, trotting along 
beside her, uttering every now and then a 
low whine indicative of anticipation and 
pleasure. 

Darby produced a handkerchief which 
had belonged to Mr. Paul Linmere, and 
which he had found at his rooms, lying dn 
his dressing-table. He showed this to the 
dog; Leo snuffed at it, and gave a sharp 


grunt of displeasure. 


“We waut you to find him, Leo, good 
dog,’ said the Italian, stroking the silky 
ears of the dog; ‘‘ find your master.’’ 

Leo understood, but he looked around 
in evident perplexity. 

“Take him to the depot!’ said Mr. 

Treviyn; “he may find the trail there.” 
_ They went down to the station; the dog 
sniffed hurricvdly at the platform, and in a 
moment more dashed off into the highway 
leading to Harrison Park. 

got him!’ cried Pietro; “him 
find my master!’ 

The whole company joined in following 
the dog. He went straight abead, his nose 
to the ground, his feet limbs bearing him 
along with a rapidity that the anxious fol- 
lowers tound it hard to emulate. 

At a brook which crossed the road he 
stopped, seemed a little confused, crossed 
it finally on stepping-stones, paused a mo- 
ment by the side of a bare nut tree, leaped 
the fence, and dashed off through a grass 
field. Keeping steadily on, he made for 
the grounds of the Park, passed the drained 
pond and the frost-ruined garden, and 
pausing before the enclosure where slept 
the Harrison dead, he lifted bis head and 
gave utterance to a howl so wild, so sav- 
agely unearthly, that it chilled the biood 
in the veins of those who heard. An in- 
stant he paused, and then dashing through 
the hedge, was lost to view. 

“He is found! My master is found!’ 


said Pietro, solemnly, removing his cap, 
and wiping a tear from his eye. For the 


man was attached to Mr. Paul Linmere, 
in his rough way, and the tear was one of 
genuine sorrow. 

His companions looked at each other. 
Alexandrine grasped the arm of Margie, 
and leaned heavily upon her. 


“ Let us go to the house—” she faltered, 


“T cannot bear it.” 

“*I will know the worst,” said Margie, 
hoarsely; and they went on together. 

It was so singular, but no one had 
thought to look within the graveyard en- 
closure; perhaps if they had thought of it, 
they judged it impossible that a murderer 
should select such a locality for the com- 
mission of his crime. 

Mr. Darby opened the gate, entered the 
yard, and stopped. So did the others. All 
saw at once that the search was ended. 
Across the path leading to the graves of 
Mr. and Mrs. Harrison, lay Paul Linmere. 
He was white and ghastly; his forehead 
bare, and his sightless eyes wide open, 
looking up to the sun of noonday. His 
right hand lay upon his breast, his left 
still tightly grasped the turf upon which it 
had fixed its hold in the cruel death-agony. 
His garments were stiff with his own 
blood, and the dirk-knife, still buried to 
the hilt in his beart, told the story of his 
death. 

Leo crouched a little way off, his eyes 
jubilant, his tail beating the ground, evine- 
ing the greatest satisfaction. All present ~ 
knew that the dog rejoiced at the death of 
his master. 

Alexandrine took a step toward the dead 
mau, her back to the horror-stricken group 
by the gate. She stopped suddenly, and 
lifted something from the ground. Darby, 
alert and watchful, was by her side ina 
moment. 

“ What have you there ?” be demanded. 

**My glove which I dropped,” she an- 
swered, quietly, holding up the dainty bit 
of embroidered kid. 

The detective turned away satisfied; but 
Margie saw the girl’s hand shake, and her 
lips grow pale as marble the moment Dar- 
by’s keen eye was removed from ber face. 
Well, it was no wonder if she did tremble, 
the sight before her was well calculated to 
affect a person of any feeling. 

The discovery of the remains was fol- 
lowed by a long and tedious investigation. 


cee 


There was an inquest, and a rigid exami- 
nation of every person who could by any 


possibility be imagined capable of throwing 


any light on the murder, and after all was 
over the mystery was just as dark as at 
first. 

Nothing was found to furnish the slight- 
est clue to the assassin, exeept a white 


cambric handkerchief, just inside the 
graveyard; marked with the single initial 


“A” in one corner. This handkerchief 
might have belonged to the murderer, and 
it might have belonged to Mr. Linmere; 
that could not be determined. The article 
was given into the keeping of Mr. Darby; 
and after three days lying in state at Har- 
rison Park, the body of Mr. Linmere was 
taken to Albany, where his relatives were 
buried, and laid away for its last sleep. 
The community were highly indignant. 
People always want to fix the blame for 
every evil occurrence on some one, and for 
once they were foiled. Nosuspicion rested 


upon any person. Mr, Treviyn offered a 


large reward for the apprehension of the 
murderer, or for information that would 
lead to his apprehension; and the town 
authorities offered an equal sum. Mr. 
Darby was retained to work upon the case, 
and there it rested. 

Margie uttered no word in the matter. 
She was stunned by the suddenness of the 
blow, and she could not help being pain- 
fully conscious that she felt relieved by the 
death of. this unfortunate man. God had 
taken her case into his hands in a manner 
too solemnly fearful for her to question. 


Three mouths after the death of Paul 
Linmere Margie met Archer Treviyn at the 
house of Alexandrine Lee. He wag quite 
a constant visitor there, Mrs. Lee told her, 
with a little conscious pride, for young 
Treviyn was being spoken of in business 
circles as a rising young man. He was to 
be admitted to partnership in the firm of 
Belgrade & Co. in the. spring. And this 
once effected, his fortune was made. So- 
ciety was ready to forget his low origin, if 
he was in prospect of being a rich man, 
for society is generally very gracious to 
those who purchase her favors with grains 
of gold. 

There was a little whist party at Mrs. 
Lee’s that evening, and Margie was per- 
suaded to remain. After a while the com- 
pany asked for music. Whist, the books 
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of engravings, and the bijouz of the centre- 
table were exhausted, and small-talk flag- 
ged. Margie was reluctantly prevailed on 
to play. 

She was not a wonderful performer, but 
she had a fine ear, and played with finish 
and accuracy. But she sang divinely. To 
oblige her friends she sang a few new 


things, and then pausing, was about to rise 


from the instrument, when Mr. Trevlyn 
came to her side. ‘ 

“*Will you play something for he 
asked, stooping over her. His dark pas- 
sionate eyes brought the blood to her face 
—made her restless and nervous in spite of 
herself, 

‘What would you like?” she managed 
to ask. 

“ This?’ He selected an old German 
ballad, long ago a favorite in the highest 
musical circles, but now cast aside for 
something newer and more brilliant. A 
siwple touching little song of love apd 
sorrow, 


She was about to decline singing it, but 
something told her to beware of false 
modesty, and she sang it through. ’ 

“I thank you!’ he said, earnestly, when 
she had finished. “‘1t has done me good. 
My mother used to sing that song, and [ 
have never wanted to hear it from any 
other lips—until now.” 

Alexandrine glided along, radiant asa 
humming-bird, her cheeks flushed, her 
black eyes sparkling, her voice sweet as a 
siren’s. 

** Sentimentalizing, I declare!’ she ex- 
claimed, gayly; “‘ aud singing that dread- 
ful song, too! Ugh! it gives me the cold 
shudders to listen to it. How can you 
sing it, Margie dear?” , 

** Miss Harrison sang it at my request, 
Miss Lee,” said Treviyn, gravely; “it is 
an old favorite of mine. Shall I not listen 
to you now?” 

Alexandrine took the seat Margie had 
vacated, and glanced up at the two faces 
so near her. 

“Why, Margie!’ she said, “‘a moment 
ago I thought you were a rose, and now 
you area lily! What is the matter?” 

** Nothing, thank you,’’ returned Margie, 
coldly. ‘*I am weary, and will go home 
soon, I think.” 

Treviyn looked at her with tender anx- 
jety, evidently forgetful that he had re- 
quested Miss Lee to play. 
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20 
“You are wearied,’”’ he said. ‘Shall I 
call your carriage ?”’ 
“Tf you please, yes. 
will excuse me.” 
** IT shall be obliged to, I suppose.’’ 
Treviyn put Margie’s shawl around her, 
and led her to the carriage. After he as- 
sisted her in he touched lightly the hand 
he had just released, and said ‘‘ Good- 
night,” his very accent a blessing. 


Miss Lee Iam sure 


In February Mr. Treviyn received a se- 
vere shock. His aged wife had been an 
inmate of an insane asylum almost ever 
since the death of her son Hubert; and 
Mr. Trevlyn, though he had loved hér with 
his whole soul, had never seen her face in 
all those weary years. 

Suddenly, without any premonitory 
symptoms, her reason returned to her, and 
save that she was unmindful of the time 
that had elapsed during her insanity, she 
was the same Caroline Trevlyn of old. 

They told ber cautiously of her hus- 
band’s ofd age, for the unfortunate wo- 
mau could not realize that nearly twenty 
years had passed since the loss of her 
mind. The first desire she expressed was 
to see “ John,”’ and Mr. Trevlyn was sent 
for. 

He came, and went into the presence of 
the wife from whom he bad been so long 
divided, alone. No one knew what passed 
between them. The interview was a 
lengthy one, and Mr. Trevlyn came forth 
from it animated bya newborn hope. The 
wife of his youth was to be restored to him! 

He made arrangements to take her home, 
but alas! they were never destined to be 
carried into effect. The secret fears of 
the physician were realized even sooner 
than he had expected. The approach of 
dissolution had dissulved the clouds so 
long hanging over the mind of Caroline 
Treviyn. She lived only twe days after 
the coming of her husband, and died in 
his arms, happy in the belief that she was 
going to her son. 

Mr. Trevlyn returned home a changed 
being. All his asperity of temper was 
gone; he was as gentle asa child. Whole 
days he would sit in the chair where his 
wife used to sit in the happy days of her 
young wifehood, speaking to no one, smil- 
ing sometimes to himself, as though he 
heard some inner whisperings which 
pleased him. 
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One day he roused himself, seemingly, 
and sent for Mr. Speedwell, his attorney, 
and Dr. Drake, his family physician. 
With these gentlemen he was closeted the 
entire forenoon; and from that time for- 
ward his hold on the world and its things 
seemed to relax. He took little interest 
in anything transpiring around him; he 
did not even read the daily paper, or care 
to hear it read to him, and for years he 
had not failed to devour its columns daily. 

One morning, when Margie went to take 
his gruel up to bhim—a duty she always 
performed herself—she found him sitting 
in his armchair, wide awake, but incapable 
of speech or motion. 

The physician, hastily summoned, con- 
firmed her worst fears. Mr. Trevlyn had 
been smitten with paralysis. He was in 
no immediate danger, perhaps; he might 
live for years, but was liable to drop away 
atany moment. It was simply a question 
of time. It was vain to think of or hope 
foracure. All that could be done was to 
recommend quiet, and stimulating food, 
and embrocations. 

Toward the close of the second day after 
his attack, the power of speech returned 
to Mr. Trevlyn. Margie had prayed so 
earnestly that it might, that she was not 
surprised to this answer to her prayers. 

**Margie!’* he said, feebly, “‘ Margie, 
come here.” 

She flew to his side. 

“I want you to send for Archer Trev- 
lyn,’’ he said, with great difficulty. 

She made a gesture of sarprise. 

“You think Iam not quite right in my 
mind, Margie, that I should make that re- 
quest. But I was never more sane than at 
this moment. My mind never was clearer, 
my mental sight never more correct. I 
want to see my grandsou.”’ 

Margie despatched a servant with a brief 
note to Archer, informing him of his grand- 
father’s desire, aud then sat down to wait 
his coming. P 

lt was a wild stormy night in March; the 
boisterous wind beat against the old man- 
sion, and, like a suffering human thing, 
down the wide old-fashioned chimneys 
shrieked. 

Leo had been howling at intervals all 
day, but he now came and crept into Mar- 
gie’s jap, his great sagacious eyes fixed 
upon her face with a look as if he under- 
stood her, sorrow, and pitied it. Mr. Trev¥- 
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' lyn dozed. The fire burned low in the 
grate, and threw grotesque figures of the 
furniture on the ceiling. 

In a lull of the storm there was a tap at 
the chamber door. Margie opened it, and 
stood face to face with Archer Trevlyn. 

“Come in,’? she whispered; “he is 
asleep.” 

“No, I am not asleep,” said the sick 
man; “ has my grandson come ?” 
“He is here,’ said Margie. 
leave him with you, dear guardian. 
him ring for me when you want me.” 

“Remain here, Margaret. I want you 
to be a witness to what passes between us, 
I have no secrets from you, dear child, 
none whatever. Archer, come hither.” 

Treviyn advanced, his face pale, his eyes 
moist with tears. For, having forgiven 
his grandparent, he had been growing to 
feel for the desolate old man a sort of filial 
tenderness, and strong in his fresh young 
manhood, it seemed terrible to him to see 
John Trevlyn lying there in his helpless- 
ness and feebleness, waiting for death. 

* Come hither, Archer,’’ said the tremu- 
lous voice, “‘and put your hand on mine. 
lcannot lift a finger to you, but I want to 
feel once more the touch of kindred flesh 
and blood. I have annoyed you and yours 
sadly, my poor boy, but death sweeps 
away all enmities and all shadows. I see 
so clearly now. O, if I had only seen 
before !’’ 

Arch knelt by the side of the bed, hold- 
ing the old man’s withered hands in his. 
Margie stood a little apart, regarding the 
pair with moist eyes. 

“Call me grandfather once, my son; I 
have never heard the name from the lips 
of my kindred.” 

“Grandfather! O grandfather!’ cried 
the young man, “‘ now that you will let me 
call you so, you must not die! You must 
live for me.” | 

“The decree has gone forth. There is 
from it no appeal. I am to die. I have 
felt the certainty a long time. O, for one 
year of existence, to right the wrongs I 
have done! But they could not be righted. 
Alas! if I had centuries of time at my 
command I could not bring back te life the 
dear son my cruelty hurried out of the 
world, or his poor wife, whose fair name I 
could, in my revenge for her love of my 
son, have taken from her! O Hubert! Ha- 
bert! O my darling! dearer to me than 
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my heart’s blood—but so foully wronged ”’ 

His frame shook with emotion, but no 
tears came to his eyes, His remorse was 
too deep and bitter for the surface sorrow 
of tears to relieve. 

“Put it out of your mind, grandfather,” 
said Arch, pressing his hand. ‘Do not 
think of it, to let it trouble you more, 
They are all, I trust, in heaven. Let them 
rest.” 

“And you tell me this, Archer? You 
who hated me so! You who swore a sol- 
emn oath to be revenged on me! Well, [ 
do not blame you. I only wonder that 
your forbearance was so long-suffering. 
Once you would have rejoiced to see me 
suffer as I do now.” 

“TI should; I say it tomy shame. God 
forgive me for my wickedness! But for 
her’’—looking at Margie—‘‘I might have 
kept the sinful vow I made. She saved 
me.’’ 

‘Come here, Margie, and kiss said 
the old man, tenderly. ‘ My dear chil- 
dren! my precious children, both of ye! I 
bless yeu both—both of you together, do 
you hear? Once I cursed you, Archer— 
now I bless you! If there is a God, and I 
do at last believe there is, he will forgive 
me that curse; for I have begged it of him 
on my bended knees.’’ 

“He is merciful, dear guardian,” said 
Margie, gently. ‘“‘He never refuses the 
earnest petition of the suffering soul.”’ 

“Archer, your grandmother died a little 
while ago. - My cruelty to your father made 
her for twenty long years a maniac. But 
before her death all delusion was swept 
away, and she bade me love and forgive 
our grandson—thbat she might tell your fa- 
ther and mother, when she met them in 
heaven, that at last all was well here be- 
low. I promised her, and since then my 
soul has been at peace. But I have longed 
to go to her—longed inexpressibly. She 
has been all around me, but so impalpable 
that when I put out my hands ta touch 
her, they grasped only the air. The hands 
of mortality may not reach after the hands 
which have put on immortality.” 

He lay quiet a moment, then went on, 
brokenly: 

“Archer, I wronged your purents bitterly, 
but I have repented it in dust and ashes, 
Repented it long ago, only I was too proud 
and stubborn to acknowledge it. Forgive 
me again,Archer, and kiss me before I die,” 
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“I do forgive you, grandfather; I do 
forgive you with my whole heart.’”’ He 
stooped, and left a kiss on the when 
forehead. 

** Margie,” said the feeble voice, “‘ pray 
for me, that peace may come.”’ 

She looked at Archer, hesitated a mo- 
ment, then knelt by the bedside. He stood 
silent, and then, urged by some uncontrol- 
lable impulse, he knelt by herside. Knelt 
in prayer! something he had not done since 
a little boy, he knelt at his mother’s knee. 

The girlish voice, broken, but sweet as 
music, went up to Heaven in a petition so 
fervent, so simple, that God heard and 
answered. The peace she asked for the 
dying man came. 

Her pleading ceased. Mr. Treviyn lay 
quiet, his countenance serene and hepeful. 
His lips moved; they bent over him, and 
caught the name of “‘ Caroline.”’ 

Treviyn’s hand sought Margie’s, and she 
did not repulse him. They stood together 
silently, looking at the white face on the 
pillows. 

“He is dead?’ Archer said, softly. 
“God rest him!’ 


After the funeral of John Trevlyn, his 
last will and testament was read. Itcreated 
4 great deal of surprise when it was known 
. that all the vast possessions of the old man 
were bequeathed to his grandson—his sole 
relative—whom he had despised and denied 
almost to the day of his death. In fact, 
not a half-dozen persons in the city were 
‘aware of the fact that there existed any tie 
of relationship between John Treviyn the 
miser, and Archer Treviyn the head clerk 
of Belgrade & Co. 

Of course, Mr. Archer Treviyn at once 
became a person of consequence. Young 
ladies flattered him, and declared his his- 
tory was just like aromance. Calculating 
papas and mammas gave him dinners, and 
obliging brothers dropped into his rooms 
frequently, to talk over the opera, and 
smuke a cigar. Men who had turned the 
cold shoulder to the struggling little street- 
sweeper, men who had flung a penny to 
him with an oath for troubling them, were 
now ready to fawn upon the wealthy Mr. 
Archer Treviyn, and beg for favors at his 
hands. 

Arch’s good fortune did not change him 
a particle. He gave less time to business, 

it is true, but he spent it in hard study. 
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His early education had been defective, 
and he was doing his best to remedy the 
lack. 

Early in the autumn following the death 
of his grandfather, he went to Europe, and 
after the lapse of a year, returned again to 
New York. The second day after his arri- 
val, he went out to Harrison Park. Margie 
had passed the summer there, with an old 
friend of her mother for company, he was 
told, and would not come back to the city 
before December. During the twelve 
months of his absence, Archer had not 
heard from her, and he did not know what 
change might have come over her. But 
when he thought of her, it was always as 
the Margie of his boyhood’s dream. Time, 
he said, could never bring much change to 
a spirit like hers. 

It was a cold stormy night in September 
when he knocked at the door of Miss Har- 
rison’s residence; but a cheery light shone 
from the window, and streamed out of the 
door which the servant held open. 

He inquired for Miss Harrison, and was 
shown at ence into her presence. She sat 
in a low chair, her dress of sombre black 
relieved by a white ribbon at the throat, 
and by the chestnut light of the shining 
hair that swept in unbound luxuriance over 
her shoulders. She rose to meet her guest, 
scarcely recognizing Archer Trevlyn in the 
bronzed bearded man before her. 

“Miss Harrison,” he said, gently, “it is 
a cold night; will you not give a warm 
welcome to an old friend ?” ; 

She knew his voice instantly. A bright 
color leaped to her cheek, an embarrass- 
ment which made her a thousand times 
dearer and more charming to Arch Trevlyn, 
possessed her. But she held out her hands, 
and said a few shy words of welcome. 

Arch sat down beside her, and the con- 
versation drifted into recollections of their 
own individual history. They spoke to 
each other with the freedom of very old 
friends, forgetful of the fact “that this was 
almost the very first conversation they had 
ever had together. 

After a while, Arch said, “ Miss Harri- 
son, do you remember when you first saw 
me ?” 

She looked at him a moment, and hesi- 
tated before she answered. 

“I may be mistaken, Mr. Trevlyn. If so 
excuse me; but I think I saw you Eset, 
years and years ago, in a flower store.” 
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“ You are correct; and on that occasion 
your generous kindness made me very 
happy. I thought it would make my moth- 
er happy also. I ran all the way home, 
lest the roses might wilt before she saw 
them.” He stopped, and gazed into the 
fire. 

“Was she pleased with them ?” 

“She was dead. We put them in her 
coffin. They were buried with her.” 

Margie laid her hand lightly on his. 

“T am so sorry for you! I, too, have 
buried my mother!’ 

After a little silence, Arch went on: 

“The next time you saw me was when 
you gave me these.”” He took out his 
pocket-book, and displayed to her, folded 
in white paper, a cluster of faded bluebells. 
“Do you remember them ?”’ 

“TI think Ido. You were knocked down 
by the pole of the carriage?” 

“Yes. And the next time? Do you 
remember the next time ?” 

“ I do.” 

“Tthought so. I waat to thank you, 
now, for your generous forbearance. I 
want to tell you how your keeping my 
secret made a different being of me. If 
you had betrayed me to justice, I might 
have been now an inmate of a prison cell. 
Margie Trevlyn, your silence saved me! 
Do me the justice to credit my assertion, 
when | tell you thatI did not enter my 
grandfather’s house because I cared for 
the plunder I should obtain. I had taken 
& vow to be revenged on him for his cruelty 
tomy parents, and Sharp, the man who 
was with me, represented to me that there 
was no surer way of accomplishing my pur- 
pose than by taking away the treasures 
that he prized. For that only I became a 
housebreaker. I deserved punishment. I 
do not seek to palliate my guilt; but I 
thank you again for saving me!’ 

“T could not do any otherwise than re- 
main silent. When I would have spoken 
your name, something kept me from doing 
it. I think I remembered always the piti- 
ful face of the little street-sweeper, and I 
could not bear to bring him any more 
suffering.” 

‘Since those days, Miss Harrison, I have 
met you frequently—always by accident— 
but to-night it isno accident. I came here 
on purpose. For what, do you think?’ 

“I do not know—how should I?” 
“Thave come here to tell you what I 
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longed to tell you years ago! what was no 
less true then than it is now; what was 
true of me when I was a street-sweeper, 
what has been true of me ever since, and 
what will be true of me through time and 
eternity.”’ 

He had drawn very near to her—his arm 
stole around her waist, and he sat looking 
down into her face with his soul in his 
eyes. 

“ Margie, I love you! I have loved you 
since the first moment Isaw you. There 
has never been a shade of wavering; I have 
been true to youthrough all. My first love 
will be my last. Your influence has kept 
me from the lower depths of sin; the 
thought of you has been my salvation from 
ruin! Margie, my darling! Llove you! I 
love you!” 

“And yet you kept silent all these years! 
O Archer!’ 

“l could not do differently. You were 
as far above me as the evening star is above 
the earth it shines upon! It would have 
been base presumption in the poor saloon 
waiter, or the dry goods’ clerk, to have 
aspired to the hand of one like you. And 
although I loved you so, I should never 
have spoken, had not fate raised me to the 
possession of a fortune equal to your own, 
and given me the means of offering you a 
home worthy of you. But I am waiting 
for my answer. Give it to mé, Margie.’’ 

Her shy eyes met his, and he read his 
answer in their clear depths. But he was 
too exacting to be satisfied thus. 

*“*Do you love me, Margie? I want to 
hear the words from your lips. Speak, 
darling. They are for my ear alone, and 
you need not blush to utter them.”’ 

“Tdolove you, Archer. I believe I have 
loved you ever since the first.’’ 

“And you will be mine? All my own?” 

She gave him her hands. He drew the 
head, with its soft bright hair to his breast, 
and kissed the sweet lips again and again, 
almost failing to realize the blessed reality 
of his happiness. 

It was late that night before Arch Trev- 
lyn left his betrothed bride, and took his 
way to the village hotel. But he was too 
happy, too full of sweet content, to heed 
the lapse of time. At last, the longing of 
his life was satisfied. He had heard her 
say that she loved him. 

And Margie sat and listened to the sound 
of his receding footsteps, and then went up 
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to her chamber to pass the night, wakeful, 
too content to be willing to lose the time 


in sleep; and so the dawn of morning found 
her with open eyes. 


The ensuing winter was a very gay one. 
Margaret Harrison returned to New York 
under the chaperonage of her friend, Mrs. 
Weldon, and mingled more freely in society 
than she had done since the season she 
“came out,’’ She took pleasure in it, now; 
for Archer Treviyn was welcomed every- 
where. He wasa favored guest in the most 
aristocratic homes, and people peculiarly 
exclusive were happy to receive him into 
their most select gatherings. Verily the 
time must have passed when knowledge is 
placed before all other acquirements, and 
gold has been elected king. For Archer 
Treviyn the millionaire was no more de- 
serving than Archer Trevlyn the dry goods 
clerk had been. 

His engagement with Margie was made 
public, and the young people were over- 
whelmed with the usual compliment of 
politely-expressed hopes and fashionable 
congratulations. These dear disinterested 
people were looking forward to the time 
when Margie would be mistress of the ele- 
gant brown stone mansion going up on 
Fifth Avenue, and be giving entertainments 
to which it would be like a patent of respec- 
~ tability to receive an invitation. 

The gentlemen said Miss Harrison had 
always been beautiful, but this season she 
‘was more than that. Hope is a rare beau- 
tifier. It painted Margie’s cheeks and lips 
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with purest rose color, and gave a light to 
her eyes, and a softness to her sweet voice, 

Of course she did not mingle in society 
—even though her engagement was well 
known—without being surrounded by ad- 
mirers. They fairly took her away from 
Arch, sometimes ; but he tried to be patient, 
Before the apple trees in the green country 
valleys were rosy with blossoms, she was 
to be all his own. He could afford to be 
generous. 

Among the train of her admirers was a 
young Cuban gentleman, Louis Castrani, a 
man of fascinating presence and great per- 
sonal beauty. He had been unfortunate in 
his first love. She had died a few days 
before they were to have been married— 
died by the hand of violence, and Castrani 
had shot the rival who murdered: her. 
Public opinion had favored the avenger, 
and he had not suffered for the act; but 
ever since he had been a prey to melan- 
choly. He told Margie his history, and it 
aroused her pity; but when he asked her 
love, she refused him, gently, telling him 
that her heart was another’s. He had suf- 
fered deeply from her disappointment, but 
he did not give up ber society, as most men 
would have done. He still hovered around 
her, content if she gave him a smile, or a 
kind word, seeming to find his best happi- 
ness in anticipating her every wish before 
it was uttered. Indeed, he was more like 
a faithful than a rejected lever, and Mar- 
gie, though she was annoyed by his atten- 
tions, pitied him too sincerely to be rude. 

BE CONTINUED. | 


TO KATRINA. 


BY FRANK W. FARWELL. 


You ask me that I will forget 
That you were ever dear to me; 

And though your heart throbs with regret, 
Far sweeter hopes are born to thee. 


Does e’er the sun forget to shine : 
Alike on humble, poor and proud ? 
Can it obey one word of thine, 
And to a part its fulgence shroud ? 
Riverside, Cal., March, 1875. 


But flowers bloom as bright to-day, 
And birds their warbling carols sing, 

As when, to hide the blush away, 
Thou didst unto my bosom cling. 


I gaze into the buried past, 
And lift the veil to future years, 

I dreamed a dream too sweet to last— 
I wake to find it end in tears. 
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Tom CALLIGAN, before he shipped with 
us in the Lancaster, had been a resideut.of 
Maranua for several years, leading a semi- 
savage life asa beach-comber. He was a 
burly specimen of the genus known among 
seamen as the Liverpool Irishman, with 
energy enough to give him influence among 


rogues of his own class and grade, and just © 


enough of intelligence and book-learning 
to make him a more dangerous man than 
he would have been if less ignorant, Our 
officers had much difficulty at times with 
Tom, who could ill brook the regular dis- 
cipline of the ordinary American ship, and 
every now and then set out to have his 
own way. As Captain Bowen flatly re- 
fused to discharge him when we arrived at 
Honolulu, Tom took his own discharge, by 
going ashore on liberty, and never return- 
ing on board. And that was the last I ever 
heard of Tom Calligan; for no one cared 
much about looking him up, and his place 
was soon after filled by some other ad- 
venturer. 

But it was because I had Tom for a ship- 
mate that cruise that I am able to throw 
light upon the mystery which had before 
enshrouded the fate of the barque Chloe 
Ann and her crew; for once Tom, when in 
acommunicative mood, let out the whole 
story to me and the cook, and described in 
his own way the scenes, in which it ap- 
peared he himself had been one of the 
chief actors. 

The Chloe Ann had sailed, several years 
before this story was told us by Tom, on a 
trading voyage from Sidney, and the last 
intelligence from her came through the re- 
port of a whaler, which had spoken her 


among the Micronesian groups. She had’ 


touched at Pleasant Island, and the cap- 
tain had signified his intention of going 
further to the westward, among the Caro- 
line Islands, as he expected to do a good 
business in getting beche-de-mer, and then 
dispose of itin China. But the Chloe Ann 
never entered a Chinese port; and this was 
the last ever known of her, until the truth 
was revealed by Tom Calligan. 

“T was there,” said Tom, “high in the 
Confidence of old Scutleroona, the chief 
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Nannikin at Maranua. Not a bad name 
for the old savage, either; for he had scut- 
tled and burned more than one good ship, 
to my knowledge. I had been there two 
years on the island, having deserted from 
the whaler in which I escaped from Nor- 
folk Island.” 

** But how came you on Norfolk Island ?” 
T asked. 

“O never mind; I’m not going back to 
tell the story of my birth, parentage and 
education. That has nothing to do with 
the case of the Chloe Ann. You must take 
just what you can get from me; and per- 
haps, if you don’t let me spin the yarn in 
my own way just at this present time, I 
shall shut my teeth again, and you’ll never 
get it. *Tisn’t often I feel just in the mood 
to run over my past life.’’ 

There was no more to be said by me or 
the cook, and Tom was suffered to gu on 
in his own way. 

“We were then getting quite poor at 
Maranua. Very few vessels had visited 
the island for the season previous; there 
was a famine in the tobacco and gunpow- 
der line, and even old Scutleroona’s treas- 
ury was getting low, though he was a 
grasping old wretch, and used his power to 
confiscate almost anything he wanted from 
his poor understrappers. He had been 
overhauling the locker and taking account 
of stock one evening, and I must confess 
the meagre supply made a mighty poor 
show for a royal exchequer. He told me 
that if he did not soon have a chance to re- 
plenish out of some vessel he should feel 
obliged to declare war against the Nanni- 
kin of the neighboring island of Orakow, 
and make a raid with his whole fleet of 
war-canoes for purposes of plunder. I, of 
course, had nothing to do but obey orders 
if called upon to go on such an expedition; 
but I gave my advice, as far as I dared, 
against it, telling the old thief I didn’t 
think it would pay, as they were quite as 
poor, in the things which we wanted, at 
Orakow as we were ourselves, and the 
booty wouldn’t bé worth the eost and sac- 
rifice of life. But he cared as little about 
a few common men’s lives, in such a case, 
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as the king of any civilized country would 
—and that’s little enough. 

“ But at daylight the next morning there 
was a wild hallooing and gathering of bar- 
barians on the beach, for a sai] was in 
sight, making for the harbor on the south- 
west side of the island. I ran down to ex- 
amine her with the spyglass. We had but 
one instrument of this kind, and I had the 
whole care and charge of it. It wasavery 
powerful one, and was part of the plunder 
from the French ship—but never mind, 
that’s no part of my story. 


** Well, I easily made out that the stran- 


ger was a small barque, and from the scar- 
city of boats, and other signs about her, 
that she was no whaler. Canoes were launch- 
edin a hurry. Old Scutleroona insisted 
on going himself to visit and examine the 
ship, and away we went out over the reef, 
shaping a course to head her off. 

** Before we had got alongside of her the 
Nannikin had made up his mind to take 
her, and had signified asmuchteme. She 
would be an easier prize for us than any 
whaleship could be, for she was not as 
strongly manned; and a more valuable 
one, too, if, as we now judged, she was a 
trader, and had on board a large stock of 
the very commodities we wanted. 

** Of course, the first stroke of policy was 
to throw the captain completely off his 
guard, by pretending the greatest friendli- 
ness; and by lying stories of the great 
abundance of beche-de-mer and shells at 
Maranua, to induce him to come into the 
anchorage. We soon found that he had 
never visited the place before, which made 
the deception all the easier. I at once of- 
fered my services as pilot, and under my 
guidance the Chloe Ann was soon worked 
up into the little smooth basin inside the 
reef, and brought to in six fathoms, riding 
by a single anchor, and that her smallest 
bower. 

“ The skipper’s name was Craig, a short 
stout man, with a bluff hearty manner 
about him, and far more courage after an 
emergency arrived than discretion in 
guarding against it beforehand. He had 
only ten men before the mast, and was not 
as well provided with arms and other means 
of defence as a vessel on such a danger- 
ous voyage should have been. It was after- 
noon when we came to anchor; and as we 
had promised to go with the captain next 
morning in his boat further up the lagoon, 
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where we had represented to him that the 
beche-de-mer was very abundant, he decided 
to give the day up to rest and jollity. In- 
deed, the man seemed to feel himself ina 
perfectly safe position, and to be as much 
off his guard as if he had just anchored his 
ship in the haven of a Christian port. And 
this was just what old Scutleroona desired, 
and had been aiming at. 

** Meanwhile, the warriors all had their 
instructions, and understood them thor- 
oughly. But no word or movement must 
indicate this until the preconcerted signal 
should be given; and to lull suspicion, the 
women still remained in and about the ves- 
sel, mingling freely with the crowd. After 
a time, Captain Craig, having invited me 
with Nannikin into his cabin, where he set 
his decanters before us and invited us to 
drink success to his voyage, proposed to go 
ashore with us, taking a couple of hands 
with him, in the little jolly-boat. We, of 
course, encouraged this, and he ordered 
his boat away, while we, in the canoe, fol- 
lowed closely in his wake. As we pushed 
off from the ship a private signal was given, 
and fully understood; which was for the 
females to withdraw from the scene—not 
suddenly, or all at once, but to drop away, 
a few at a time, so that mo notice should 
be taken by the officers of the barque. 
Savages, when about to undertake any 
warlike movement—or, indeed, any cere- 
mony of grave importance—always get 
their women out of the way. They are not 
only firm believers in ‘woman’s sphere’ 
as something entirely distinct from man’s, 
but they seem to think that the very pres 
ence of females bodes ill luck. 

“When we landed the captain was in- 
vited up to the chief’s house, where he, in 
turn, was invited to drink the native bever- 
age, a preparation made by soaking the 
Kava root, being provided in ample quan- 
tity. It was nothing new or strange to his 
taste, as it is commonly used at many of 
the islands which he had visited. His two 
oarsmen were meanwhile kept in view and 
carefully watched by natives detailed for 
that purpose. And while the Kava cere- 
monies were in progress, reports were made 
from time to time of how things were go- 
ing on outside. No attack must be made 
until the women were all on shore, and 
this, at the rate they were moving, was not 
likely to be the case soon enough to suit 
the impatience of old Scutleroona. For 
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he, somewhat inflamed by his potations, 
had for once forgotten his usual wily tac- 
tics, and was inclined to precipitate mat- 
ters. The captain noticed this uneasiness 
on the part of the Nannikin, and became 
uneasy in turn. He got up from his seat 
and moved to the door, where he could get 
a view of the ship. Now that his suspi- 
cions were stirred, his quick eye instantly 
detected the fact that the women were 
leaving, while the men still hung round in 
full force; and a certain sométhing in the 
general aspect of things indicated danger. 
Instead of returning to his seat, he passed 
out, and started down the slope towards 
his small boat, at the same time calling 
out the names of his two men. The word 
was passed -quickly to the Nannikin, who, 
now infuriated to frenzy, and seeing that 
nothing could be gained by further delay, 
seized a conch-shell, and blew a tremen- 
dous blast upon it, which might be heard 
"even to the opposite side of the bay. This 
was the signal for war; and until this 
sound was heard, no native of Maranua 
would have ventured to break the peace 
with the strangers. 

‘“* But in an instant all was changed, and 
the onset began simultaneously at all 
points. The two men who came in the 
boat with Captain Craig, being taken by 
surprise, were struck down with clubs 
where they stood, and quickly disposed of. 
But the captain himself, seeing that there 
was no escape in the direction of his boat, 
turned and stood at bay, with a revolver 
covering the door where the Nannikin 
would come out. A tall savage made a 
blow at him with his war-club, but the 
captain adroitly dodged it, and quickly 
changing the direction of his pistol, sent a 
bullet into the heart of his assailant, who 
fell dead in his tracks. The rest, with 
their instinctive dread of firearms, fell 
back a little in a panic, notwithstanding 
the fierce cries of old Scutleroona, urging 
them to close in upon their victim. But 
no one wished to be the first to advance, 
as some must die before the captain could 
be overpowered. It was a gallant sight to 
see this brave captain standing there, still 
keeping his aim fixed upon the doorway, 
while, quick as lightning, he dodged seve- 
tal spears which were buried at him from 
flank and rear, not daring to turn his head 
or lose his guard for a moment, though 
the cries of his officers and crew, engaged 


in mortal struggle, were ringing in his ears. 
The Nannikin ordered me to advance and 
take aim at him with my old ship’s mus- 
ket, which was the best we had among us. 
But I had no idea of being the first to die 
at the muzzle of that revolver. 

**Go forward and kill him! screamed 
the insane old chief. 

**Go yourself? said I, sulkily; for 
which I should no doubt have lost my life 
at the hands of the chief, had he survived. 
But he had no time then to quarrel with 
me, and saw no way open for him but to 
lead the attack himself. He rushed to the 
door, but the captain’s keen eye never 
wavered, and the ball entered his brain ere 
he could take another step. At the same 
moment, having got the aim I wanted, I 
drew the trigger of the old musket, but she 
missed fire! Before I could get her cocked, 
the captain’s third shot broke those two 
fingers—you see, there—and I was dis- 
abled from using the gun. Buta club, 
hurled with great force by the Nannikin’s 
son, at the next instant struck the captain 
across the side of his head, while a spear 
pierced his back at the same moment. He 
fell to the ground, and was at once over- 
powered, and put to death with numerous 
wounds; but not until another savage had 
fallen under the fourth bullet from the 
revolver. 

** Meanwhile, the work of blood was pro- 
gressing on board the Chloe Ann, where 
the crew were taken unawares ; and though 
there was some fighting, and several of the 
natives were wounded, there was nothing 
like organized resistance to the attack for 
which they were quite unprepared. In 
half an hour after the first onset the barque 
was in our hands, and not a man left alive; 
for the savages acted upon the principle 
that ‘dead men tell no tales.’ 

“There was a great wailing and clamor 
at the ‘wake’ of old Scutleroona that 
night, and the body was prepared for bur- © 
ial by being swathed in mats until the bun- 
dle bore no semblance in form toa human 
body. His son Corniboot, who, besides his 
family claims, had won great credit for 
having given the first wound. to the brave 
Captain Craig, was installed in authority 
as head Nannikin of the tribe; and the or- 
gies were kept up until morning. All the 
bodies of the murdered white men were 
burned, together with their clothing, which 
might have told tales, and which was of no 
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use to savages in so mild a climate as that 
of Maranua. 

* But the work of plunder and pillage 
called for the attention of all the nextday; 
and though the young king attempted to 
superintend and regulate this work, he 
found his new authority quite insufficient. 
Each warrior sought to appropriate the 
lion’s share; but I must say that Corni- 
boot afterwards proved himself quite as 
much of a pirate as his lamented father, 
and took what he wanted from his sub- 
jects wherever he could lay hands on it. 

“The Chloe Ann, after she had been 
stripped of all that was valued by the rob- 
bers, was towed up into the lagoon, where 
it was not likely that any other vessel ever 
would anchor, and there set on fire. The 
sight of the bonfire was highly enjoyed by 


the savage spectators. They danced, and 
yelled, and drank Kava, until nature was 
quite exhausted; and the priests, or ‘ ora- 
tors,’ never ceased their boastful chants of 
the prowess of the warriors until all sank 
together into insensibility. 


“T was disgusted with all this business; 
and though I have been through many 


rough seenes in the course of my life, and 
cannot profess to be very sensitive on 
moral points, I could not help feeling that 
I had got into very bad company this time; 


and, furthermore, that it was only at great 


- risk of my life that I could ever get clear 


of my associates. I might have warned 
the captain of his danger, but I hardly 
dared to do this, as the least sign of watch- 
fulness on his part would have aroused the 
chief’s suspicions of me, and my life would 
have been the forfeit. I had tried to take 
no active part in the affray; and among all 
the thoughts of my wickedness that haunt 
me in my sober moods, it is always a satis- 
faction to remember that my gun snapped, 
as I have not the blood of the brave Cap- 
tain Craig on my hands. At that moment 
1 could do no less than fire at him in de- 
fence of my own life. Still, I confess that 


my refusal to obey the orders of old Scut- 
leroona was quite as much from cowardice 
as from any qualms of conscience. The 
bold bearing of the captain really fright- 
ened the whole of us. : 


“*| found young Corniboot a much harder 
master to serve than his father hud been, 
and I lived a miserable life for the next 
two years. As I possessed a secret which, 
if disclosed, would call down the vengeance 


of the British government upon the island- 
ers, it is not strange that they regarded me 
with suspicious eyes. I was not allowed 
to go on board of any ship during all this 
time. The idea of being thus cooped up, 
at the mercy of a capricious savage, who 
might, at any time take a fancy to knock 
me on the head, or impale me with a spear, 
was horrible enough; and of course my 
mind was made up to seize the first oppor- 
tunity to escape, even at any risk of life. 
“Thad a ‘small canoe, in which I was 
accustomed to go outside the reef, torching 
for flying-fish; but as I generally went in 
company with many other canoes, no one 
thought of my escape by this means, as it 
would not be easy for one canoe to leave 
the fleet without being observed. But here 


was my only chance, and I resolved to 
make the most of it. 


“One day, the whole population had 
been out driving a brisk trade with a ship 
which had been lying off and on. I was 
kept confined all day, with a guard over 
me, lest I should by any chance communi- 


cate with those on board; but making a 


pretext for going outside the house a mo- 
ment, I had seen enough of the vessel at 
a distance to assure me that she was an 
American whaler. From what I heard 
dropped by Corniboot after his return to 


the shore, I also learned that the captain 


intended to run down to the island of Ora- 
kow, and lie off and on there the next day. 
Here then was my opportunity. 

** My only companion in the little canoe 
that night was a lad of about fifteen, who 
was the son of a chief, and whose heathen 
name I always Anglicized into ‘Bob.’ I 
contrived to get the lee position of the fleet 
and pretending to be eutirely absorbed in 
the sport of torching for the fish, I suf- 
fered my little boat to drift, insensibly ia- 
creasing my distance from all my consorts. 
At the proper moment, I fell against Bob 
as if by accident, knocking the torch out 
of his hand, overboard. He opened his 
mouth to utter an exclamation; but it was 
choked in the utterance by my grip upon 
his throat. 1 had a gag ready, and the boy 
was soon quiet enough in the bottom of 
the canoe. 

“A little more drift was allowed to get 
out of sight and hearing of the fleet, and 
then I trimmed my sail of matting and bore 
away with a free sheet, shaping # course 
as near as I could judge for the island, 
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Orakow, which is about forty miles from 
Maranua... My light craft glided swiftly 
along, and soon after the moon rose. I was 
gladdened with a sight of the land looming 
in the distance, I had relieved Bob of the 
gag, and allowed him to sit up; but he un- 
derstood the situation, and had sense 
enough to submit to my orders. On we 
sped until daylight disclosed to me the 
ship which I had so much desired to see. 
She was but a few miles distant from the 
land, and headed in towards it. I was for 
atime entirely absorbed in looking at her 
and at the beautiful shores, for Orakow is 
an island of great natural beauty; but my 
fellow-voyager, Bob, naturally looked to 
windward, and I caught sight of what 
looked like a glimmer of joy in his eye. 
Turning my head and glancing astern, I 
saw the sail of a canoe at no great distance 


—another look, and I could see her hull as 
she rose upon a sea. I stood up on the 
gunwale; I could see another and yet an- 
other coming down before the breeze. 
They were larger canoes than mine, and 


could make more rapid way under the 


pressure of their immense ‘ leg-of-mutton’ 
sails. The swiftest vessels of the fleet 
were evidently in hot pursuit of me. There 
would be no safety for me in landing at 
Orakow, and the ship was yet so distant 


from me thatI could not afford to laugh 


at my pursuers, 

“| trimmed my sail to do its best, and 
ordered Bob to paddle for dear life. The 
rogue did not do this with a very good 
grace, for of course he desired to be over- 
taken; and I could not ply my own paddle, 
for the canoe would lose way too fast by 
yawing about, if left to herself. I must 
stick to my post in the stern'and keep her 
straight. I exhorted and swore at the lad, 
but he evidently put out very little strength 
upon his paddle, though he continued to 
make the motions, merely from fear of a 
crack over his head. Every time 1 glanced 
behind me, the pursuers loomed nearer and 
nearer; and I could soon make out that 
the leading canoe was that of Corniboot 
himself. 

“I stripped off the shirt which I wore 
(jumper-fashion, outside of my trousers 
like all beach-combers), and attached it to 
a stick as a signal to attract the attention 
of those on board theship. Of course they 
would take no interest in this grand canoe 
regatta, until they knew that one of the 


parties was a white man. 1 worked myself 
into a high state of excitement until I saw 
by the manceuvres of the whaler as she 
luffed sharp by and made wore sail, that 
this interest wasawakened. Then 1 forced 
myself to be calm, and prepared for a 
struggle in which I meant to be killed 
rather than be taken back into captivity. 
“Gradually and steadily the Naunikin’s 
canoe gained upon me, impelled by her 
great sail and by four pairs of nervous arms 
plying their paddles with a will, and seem- 
ing none the Jess fresh for their laborious 
chase which had lasted all night. I could 
see the dreadful grin of exultation in Corni- 
boot’s face, and realized what a crue! fate 
mine would be, if he got me again into his 
power. The next canoe was only a few 
ship’s lengths astern of his, and others 
were coming up, the men at the paddles 


making the clear morning air vocal with 


their yells of triumph and delight. If the 
ship would only fire a shot from her big 
gun, now!—or fire the gun with powder 
only, for that would answer the purpose 


quite as well. Her maintopsail swings in 


aback; and down comes a whaleboat from 


the davits into the water. ‘ Hurrah? I cried 
in my wild excitement, for I felt that there 
was a chance to be saved yet! 


“But the whaleboat, though light and 
swift, must pull to windward; and it 
seemed an age, though only a minute in 


reality, before the men got ready to lay 
back on their oars with that long and regu- 
lar stroke in which whalemen can excel all 
other men in the world. Nearer and nearer 
—the large canoe already laps by my quar- 
ter—the steersman gives her a sheer to lay 
her aboard of me, and the man in the bow 
seizes my gunwale with eager grasp—but 
my paddle, swung with all the strength I 
possessed, descends edgewise upon his fin- 
gers, crushing the bones—and we are again 
separated, while his howls of pain are 
frightful to hear. I have gained a little 
way by this operation, and while there’s 
life, there’s hope! 

“It is evident, however, that I must pre- 
pare for another crisis before the Whale- 
men can arrive; for the large canoe soon 
begins again to lessen the distance between 
us. My boy Bob also shows signs of 
treachery and a desire to give aid and com- 
fort to the enemy, as it was natural that 
he should do. He refuses now even to 
make the motions of paddling, and is en- 
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couraged to set me atopen defiance, Again 
the canoe comes up alongside; and as I 
raise my paddle to strike the nearest sav- 
age, the lad closes with me and grasps my 
arm! 

“For an instant, I was helpless; but let- 
ting go my paddle, I seized the luckless boy 
by the neck and the leg, and darted him 
bodily head first, full in the face of Corni- 
boot himself, whose face, illumined by that 
dreadful grin, was now within two feet of 
me. The shock was so severe, that both 
were knocked overboard, bleeding and par- 
tially stunned. Another savage makes a 
grab at me to drag me into the Nannikin’s 
canoe; but I slip through his arms like an 
eel, and diving, come up on the off-side, 
and strike out, swimming towards the ap- 
proaching whaleboat. 

** My own little skiff had broached to 
when left to her own guidance; and as the 
two lay grappled, side by side, the whale- 


boat coming stern on in full career, dashed 
into them, making a complete wreck of 
both the frail structures. Poor Bob and 
Corniboot, who appeared to be seriously 
hurt, were helped into the next canoe, 
which was now close at hand, while willing 
hands and strong arms pulled me into the 
boat. We did not stop to parley; the dis- 
appointed barbarians, howling louder than 
ever, took the back track for Maranua, and 
a few minutes later, 1 was telling my story 
on board the Vesper of New London. 

** That is, I mean I told apart of my story, 
but I have never let out the real facts about 
the Chloe Ann until now. As wicked as I 
am I have always been sorry for the part 
that I had in the affair, and wish that I 
had forewarned Captain Craig, even at the 
risk of my life. He was an unwise and 
foolhardy man—but a brave one even to 
the death.” 


SUNNY DAYS. 


BY EMMA J. WHITNEY. 
O, the days like spice-blown roses with their beauty and perfume, 


When the hours are crowned with lilies just breaking into bloom; 
When a tender haze falls slowly over dewy steeps and fells, 


And the bees are humming softly as they swing in scarlet bells; 


When the air is blossom-tinted, and the breath of scented pines 
Mingles with the rich aroma of the honeysuckle vines; 


When from pearl-fringed mossy valleys, fragrant woodlands, *broidered plains, 


Float in silver waves of music, thrilling songs and sweet refrains. 


O, the fleeting white-robed hours! when from hidden cosy neoks 
Spring the opal-tinted flowers, lines from Nature’s open book; 


Fragrant Mayflowers, snowy bunch-plums, wee small daisies golden-tipped, 


Shadowy ferns and fair pale jonquils, and the wild pink crimson-lipped. 


O, the mountains! where the shimmer of the summer sunshine lies 
Like rippling golden wavelets where the fleecy cloud-shade flies; 


Where the forest-murmur mingles with the singing of the rills, 
As they linger in the hollows, or dash a-down the hills, 
Ringing out in sparkling music till the sweet-voiced echoes wake 


All along the ferny upland and the borders of the lake. 


O, the low green sunny meadows! flecked with jewels, sweet with blooms, 
With the crystal dewbells chiming as they swing on fire-tipped plumes; 


Where the dainty snow-white lily bows her head with lowly grace, 


And the rose beneath the leaflets half-hides her blushing face; 


As the fervid wind, in passing, like a lover, stops and sips 
Long, sweet kisses, softly stolen, from the rarely fragrant lips! 


Piymouth, N. H., May, 1875. 
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THE EXCLUSIVE MRS. EDGEWELL. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE ORNE. 


CHAPTER I. 

‘“‘ Toere, Aunt Edgewell, I have finished 
the last of the six ruffles for your beautiful 
India muslin.” 

Cecilia Laurens said this in an airy cheer- 
ful way, as she clipped the half-used nee- 
dleful of thread, and looked up to a mid- 
dle-aged lady who sat languidly leaning 
back in a lounging-chair. 

“ Have you?” said her aunt, coldly. 

“Yes, aunt; and to hem and gather six 
such long strips of muslin is no little 
achievement, in my opinion. The next 
thing, I'suppose, is to sew the ruffles on to 
the dress.’’ 

‘*No, I have other work for you to do, 
Tve decided that a muslin dress is not 
what I ought to wear to Mrs. Hovedon’s 
party.” 

“Why, no dress could be more lovely, 
aunt!’ 

‘A nun’s white robes may be lovely, but 
I have decided that I must have something 
magnificent—superb 

“Why must you?” 

“ Cecilia, how dull you are! Don’t you 
think of any reason ?” 

“None in the world, auntie. If a week 
ago you thought the white muslin dress 
would be just what you wished to wear, 
why oot think so now?” 

“You will not repeat the question when 
I tell you that Lady Blois, from England, 
whose husband died several years ago, 
leaving ber an immense fortune, is to be 
at the party, accompanied by her nephew 
Sir Tanered Overdue, who is to be her heir. 
I’ve been trying all the morning to think 
of some fabric for a dress rich enough to 
be in keeping with my costliest jewels. 
Nothing but the skirt of the muslin dress 
is done, and, as you think it is so beauti- 
ful, you can have it fitted for you to wear 
to the party. You are a trifle taller than 
I am, but there are more ways than one to 
remedy that.” 

“O yes, certainly.” 

* But whatam Ito wear? I’minalaby- 
rinth of doubt and perplexity. I want 
something unique as it is splendid. Then, 
there’s another thing that frets and wor- 


ries me. I can think of no dressmaker on 
whose inventive talent I can depend. I 
wont have it made in the same fashion 
that Mrs. A., and Mrs. B., and Mrs. Every- 
body have theirs.’’ 

“T think that Miss Linton is a good 
dressmaker.”’ 

** Yes, good; but after good come better, 
best. None but.the superlative will do for 
me, on what I call this great occasion.”’ 

**Possibly were Miss Linton and I to 
combine our inventive powers, we could 
think of something that may prove satis- 
factory.” 

“Your suggestion gives me a ray of 
light,” said Mrs. Edgewell, with an air of 
satisfaction. ‘ The dressmaker you refer 
to must be consulted at once. And you, I 
know, will think as I do, that it will be 
nothing more than right for you to give the 
matter your time and your undivided at- 
tention, until you can arrive at what, to 
me, will be a satisfactory result; as in real- 
ity it is all for your benefit. I am too un- 
selfish not to ignore what might be for my 
own advantage in a crisis like this.” 

“ Why, aunt, do you think that going to 
Mrs. Hovedon’s party is important enough 
to be called a crisis ?”’ 

“Yes, do. You seem to forget there’s 
to be a peeress and a baronet of England 
present, and that consequently my appear- 
ance must be such as to show my position 
in society. It will be of much consequence 
to you, as you will be known as my niece, 
and your introduction toa baronet may 
prove the pivot on which the wheel of for- 
tune will, as it were, make a golden turn.’’ 

“Some things are better than gold.”’ 

‘‘An assertion truly remarkable for its 
wisdom,” said Mrs. Edgewell, in a tone of 
sarcasm. ‘‘ No doubt the young mechanic 
I saw you talking with yesterday is one of 
them.” . 

“ He is, if a good name, skill and talent 
are better. I heard the celebrated tele- 
scope maker, whom I saw the other day, 
say that Julian Herbert could make as 
good a telescope as he could.” 

“In other words, he is a good mechanic. 
A carpenter, as a carpenter, may stand as 
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high as the ridgepole of the house he helps 
build, but a mechanic has no legitimate 
claim to be called a gentleman.”’ 

“It isn’t the talent of constructiveness 
and skill of hand that entitles Julian Her- 
bert to the appellation of gentleman. It is 
his intellectual and moral worth, and that 
true politeness which springs from the 
heart, that make him worthy of that dis- 
‘ tinction. Those who know him best call 
him a gentleman; and what is better, he is 
one.”’ 

* He isn’t called so by those who under- 
stand and recognize the right to be exclu- 
sive. In Europe he would be looked down 
upon by the higher classes, and called a 
parvenu.” 

Cecilia flushed a little, for she could not 
help being disconcerted and slightly irri- 
tated by her aunt’s disparaging remarks 
relative to Julian Herbert. But as soon as 
she had time to realize the folly and incon- 
gruity of aping the manners and usages 
of the European aristocracy, founded as 
they are on institutions so different from 
those of a republic, her sense of the ludi- 
crous, augmented by the powerful solem- 
nity depicted in her aunt’s elongated coun- 
tenance, as she gave utterance to her ultra 
highbred ideas, wrought in her mind so 
speedy a revulsion, that she found it diffi- 
cult to repress her risibility. By the prompt- 
ings of her own generous nature, and her 
delicate sensitiveness, which made her 
shrink from giving pain to another, she 
conquered the impulse to laugh, and at the 
same time, casting away all unamiable 
feeling, and thus giving free scope to the 
charity which thinketh no evil, the natural 
freshness and buoyancy of her spirits re- 
sumed their sway. 

Was this delightful freshness and buoy- 
ancy to last? Was there not, as in the 
bee’s polished sting, a venom lurking in the 
shining needle, which, though fine and 
delicate, and with eye so small as to hold 
nothing coarser than a thread of gossamer, 
would show itself, if she continued to ply 
this little innocent needle twelve hours in 
the twenty-four day after day? . Would not 
both heart and hand grow weary, and the 
fragile thread by slow but sure degrees 
bind and repress, as with a chain of iron, 
the buoyancy and glow of herspirits? Al- 
though there’s danger of this, for several 
reasons she may escape unscathed. Being 
only a little more than midway of her 
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teens, and with a sound constitution, she 
has an aptitude, not uncommon to those of 
her age and temperament, to throw off and 
rise above the little worries and infelici- 
ties incident to human life. 

She was naturally too frank and open to 
entertain even the shadow of a suspicion 
that her aunt had insidiously entrapped 
her into becoming her seamstress. In do- 
ing this Mrs. Edgewell was not, as might 
be apprehended, actuated by a miserly dis- 
position. Selfishness was the power which 
shaped and manipulated her designs, and 
brought them into action. Cecilia uncon- 
sciously ministered to this unlovely trait 
by the cheerfulness with which, with few 
exceptions, she yielded her own wishes to 
her aunt’s whims; and though annoyed by 
them, excused her little freaks of temper. 

During the many hours she sat with her 
needle glancing along a dreary track of 
cambric or muslin, swiftly as a miniature 
steam-engine, she had imperceptibly ac- 
quired a habit of introspection. Her mind 
was too active, its intellectual forces too 
strong and vivid, to inspire no higher 
thoughts and aspirations than could be 
impaled on a needle, and thence pass into 
a dead level, like a row of evenly- 
set stitches. The action of mind and body 
was reciprocal. They upheld and vitalized 
each other. 

During this littlé episode Mrs. Edgewell 
and her niece were endeavoring to decide 
as to the elder lady’s dress. Velvets, sat- 
ins and silks of every hue and quality, 
lovely laces, beautiful flowers and appro- 
priate ribbons were discussed with earnest- 
ness and volubility. Ruby-colored velvet 
was finally decided on for the dress, with 
satin overskirt and trimmings of a shade to 
harmonize, and as much point lace as good 
taste demanded. The crowning splendor 
was to be her diamond jewelry, consisting 
of necklace, bracelets, etc. 

Materials for the dress were purchased 
without delay. Miss Linton the dress- 
maker, whose natural gifts of imitation 
and constructiveness were developed and 
improved by experience, assisted by the 
good taste and deft fingers of Cecilia, suc- 
ceeded by persistent industry in cutting 
and making the gorgeous vestments, to the 
last fold of the elaborate trimmings, in 4 
manner to satisfy the fastidious taste of 
Mrs. Edgeweil. 

The India muslin was fitted for Cecilia; 
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the only ornament she intended to wear 
being a few sprays of violets, Though 
there was comparatively little to do to fin- 
ish the dress, she and Miss Linton, in order 
to do so, were compelled to steal a few 
hours from the time that ought to have 
been given to rest. 


CHAPTER II. 


Berne Mrs. Hovedon’s particular friend, 
Mrs, Edgewell decided to waive ceremony, 
and anticipate by half an hour or more the 
time appointed for the guests to assemble, 
and thus secure an opportunity for a quiet 
chat. Mrs. Hovedon, who was something 
of a gossip herself, was delighted with the 
arrangement, 

“T didn’t know,” said Mrs. Edgewell, 
“but you would think that I was presum- 
ing too much upon your good-nature by 
coming so early.” 

**No indeed; it will be a rest to me to 
have a little talk with you.” 

“ Well, before we speak of anything else, 
I will ask if you have invited Julian Her- 
bert.” 

““Why yes. Is there any reason why he 
shouldn’t be invited ?”’ 

“T should think there was, and a very 
important one, too.’’ 

“Why, I thought he would be an orna- 
ment to the party, he is so fine-looking and 
so intelligent.”’ 

“ Yes, I suppose he is sufficiently intel- 
ligent to understand his trade. He isa 
good mechanic, I am told, and that, I pre- 
sume, is the height of his intelligence. 
NowI think that as a rule, my dear Mrs. 
Hovedon, when we invite guests to a party 
we should be discriminating. We should 
select those who hold a similar position in 
society. Now I suspect that a peeress in 
her own right, and a baronet who, as I’ve 
been told, can trace his descent from Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, will not, to say the 
least, be much flattered to be placed ona 
social level with a poor mechanic.’’ 

*We can save wounding Sir Tancred’s 
dignity by forbearing to allude to Julian’s 
employment.” 

“In that, my dear Mrs. Hovedon, you 
are mistaken. The landlady of the hotel, 
where the baronet and his aunt board, told 
me that she heard him say that he could 
tell a mechanic or a farmer the moment he 
set eyes on him. Now I think that the 


wisest and safest thing you can do is to 
write a polite note to Julian Herbert, and 
say, for a particular reason, that you will 
explain to him some future time, you will 
consider it a favor if he will absent him- 
self this evening.” 

**I cannot be rude and mean to save Sir 
Tancred’s dignity; and, to confess the 
truth, I don’t think it worth it if he is so 
easily wounded as that.’’ 

“Tam half tempted to take the respou- 
sibility of sending him a note myself.” 

“You are too late. I can see through 
the hall-door that the countess and her 
nephew have arrived; and, what is more, 
a bevy of young people, among whom is 
Julian, are in their wake.’’ 

Cecilia, who had sat apart from the older 
ladies, now laid down the book she had 
been reading. Mrs. Edgewell, who was the 
first to be introduced to the countess and 
her nephew, in the plenitude of her satis- 
faction, did not notice that, although Mrs. 
Hovedon gave Cecilia an introduction to 
her noble guests, their attention was so ir- 
resistibly attracted by something they saw 
in the distance as to make them totally ob- 
livious te the honor; or, as they would 
consider it, the dishonor thus thrust upon 
them. 

It was not so with regard to a stout 
coarse-looking woman by the name of Burs- 
ley, who, although nearly forty years old, 
still remained in a state of single blessed- 
ness. This by some was thought some- 
what singular, as, in consequence of a mu- 
nificent bequest from a bachelor uncle, she 
was, next to Mrs, Edgewell, the wealthiest 
lady in the place. In outer adornments 
they were rivals. Miss Bursley’s diamonds, 
in particular, being little less magnificent 
than Mrs. Edgewell’s. To the young bar- 
onet there seemed to be something so fasci- 
nating in the glitter and sparkle of these 
jewels as to make him insensible to the 
fresh beauty of Cecilia, which her aunt had 
hoped would make a favorable impression 
onhim, Said a young man, who, with 
Julian Herbert, stood a little apart: 

“ Look, and tell me if you don’t think 
that this titled stranger whom Mrs. Hove- 
don manifests such a desire to honor, looks 
at Miss Bursley’s diamonds with hungry 
eyes, and in a way that seems to say, ‘I 
should like to have the privilege of turning 
you into dollars and cents,’ ” 

“*T confess that it does seem like that. 
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It cannot be her beauty that so chains his 
attention.”’ 

“No, for compared to Cecilia Laurens, 
she realizes what a ‘Dutch fishwife must 
be to a Psyche.’ ”’ 

“ He is undoubtedly thinking of the jew- 
els, and seems as mach rapt in contemplat- 
ing them as Macbeth did, when in prospect- 
ive he saw a crown. If the rich and abun- 
dant hair of Miss Laurens, which in strong 
lights throws out gleams of gold, was only 
encircled by a tiara of diamonds, his in- 
difference, no doubt, would change to ad- 
miration.”’ 

“Yes,” replied Julian. ‘‘ He might even 
become aware that her clear brown eyes, 
with their long silky lashes, had some 
beauty in them; that though around her 
mouth are curves which at times give it 
piquancy, they do not mar its sweetness; 
and that ber cheeks have the bloom and 
freshness of the red rose when it holds the 
morning dew in its heart.”’ ’ 

* Your style of describing her is some- 
what fowery—highfiown, some might say.”’ 

“Not at all,” said Julian, ‘It is noth- 
ing more than a literal rendering of her 
physiognomical traits.’’ 

“And yet, if joined to a cold haughty 
demeanor, they would lose their charm.” 

“You are right. So far from this, the 
same as a sunbeam, she carries with her a 


‘brightness that fills the air, annihilating 


with its spelis all that is dull, languid and 
despondent. Even the sound of her voice 
steals into the heart with a subtile vivify- 
ing power, and with a sweetness such as 
might be shed 


“ «From ambrosial spirits’ wings.’ ” 


Cecilia had a lively imagination, but this 
ofttimes erratic faculty being balanced and 
held in check by a mind remarkably clear 
and logical for one of her years, she ar- 
rived at conclusions with a certainty and 
celerity that seemed like intuition. As 
she sat unnoticed by the baronet, she took 
notes of him in her mind, one of which 
was, his heart, if he had one, could be 
readily reached by splendor and show; and 
that he must have a monomania for cos' 
jewelry. 

“How glad I am that I didn’t wear 
any,’’ was her silent comment. 

When supper was served she had oppor- 
tunity to perceive that, in addition to the 
jewel-bedazzled avenue that led to his 


heart, there was another conductor, of 
rather heavy calibre, that found its way 
through his stomach. As he sat at the 
table he boasted, among other things, of 
bis military achievements, which none, 
though they laughed in their sleeves, took 
upon themselves to gainsay, unless a re- 
mark made by Julian’ Herbert might have 
been so considered. He, when the baronet 
said, among other things, that his great- 
grandfather fought under William the Con- 
queror, and performed feats of indescrib- 
able bravery, even fighting hand to hand 
with the great traitor Cromwell, whom he 
disarmed and compelled to beg for his life, 
said to him, in a quiet way: 

*“ Your great-grandfather must have lived 
to a Metbusalonian age.” 

That Sir Tancred, whatever might have 
been his warlike achievements, was a val- 
jiavt trencher-man, was proved then and 
there; for, notwithstanding the disparag- 
ing remarks made by him, and seconded 
by the countess, relative to the deplorable 
ignorance of the culinary science in Amer- 
ica, greatly to the annoyance and discom- 
fort of those whose gastronomical tastes 
had been educated and refined by sitting 
at the luxuriantly-served tables of the no- 
bility in different parts of Europe, the 
adroitness and celerity with which he dis- 
posed of the ill-cooked and ill-flavored vi- 
ands placed before him, gave a slight inti- 
mation of how fearful his valor and de- 
structiveness must have been had they 
suited his palate. 


CHAPTER IIL 


Ir has been said by a popular writer that 
if a person wishes to communicate some- 
thing important to a friend, just get bis 
ear when some one has been persuaded to 
play the piano, which is sure to set run- 
ning a torrent of chitchat. The truth and 
wisdom of this assertion have been proved 
too often to admit of refutation. Mrs. 
Edgewell knew this, and profited by ber 
knowledge. 

“Isn’t Mrs. Hovedon’s noble guest 4 
fine-leoking man?” said she, to Cecilia, 
when a young girl had begun to play upon 
the piano, and the attendant buzz and hum 
of voices had arrived ata point where none 
but a keen ear could overhear what she 
said. 
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**No, aunt, not according to my ideas of 
fine logks.”” 

**How can you say so?” regarding Ce- 
cilia with a look of astonishment. 

** Because I think so.” 

**T don’t believe that you can find fault 
with a single feature in hisface. Take his 
eyes, for instance. They are blue as the 
sky. I always liked blue eyes.” 

“IT care less about the color of eyes than 
their expression.” 

“ What ails the expression of his, I desire 
to know ?” 

“Nothing, only they have a wavering, 
apprehensive—not to say villanous look— 
as if he imagined that he was either in the 
company of pickpockets, or was himself 
one of that kind of geutry. This wavering 
and quavering of his eyes is, moreover, 
every now and then, interluded by a quick 
crafty side-glance, when he supposes he is 
unobserved.”’ 

“Cecilia, do you realize what you are 
saying? Ididn’t think you capable of mak- 
ing such ill-natured remarks. Just loek 
at him, as he stands talking to Miss Burs- 
ley. You can’t help owning that he has a 
certain air ef gentility.” 

‘He would look less awkward, if he 
didn’t every other minute give his neck 
such a twist as to threaten its dislocation, 
that he may get a better look at Jemmy 
Bursley’s diamond studs. Jemmy is too 
obtuse to see that he stands too far back of 
him—so far as to bring him inconveniently 
out of line.” 

Nonsense !”’ 

* Nonsense or not, I’m persuaded that 
there’s treachery and crime folded up in 
that man’s life. If these folds could be 
rent apart, believe me, dear aunt, a start- 
ling record would be disclosed. To me he 
is one of those on whom there isn’t ‘a fin- 
ger-touch of God left whole.’ ” 

“You flatter yourself that you have a 
natural gift for reading characters. Be 
that as it may, you seem, all at once, to 
have acquired a talent for searching out 
faults. You may possibly, in your eager- 
ness to find them, mistake gold for tinsel. 
You have certainly, in one instance I could 
name, mistaken tinsel for guild. His faults 
—you understand whom I mean—you see 
through a microscope ; those of the other, 
forgetful of his high social position, though 
they are such trivial things as a glance of 
the eye, or a turn of the head, by looking 
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through a telescope, you magnify into signs 
of all manner of vices, and even crimes.” 

Just then the music ceased, and with it 
what might no longer be called a buzz, but 
clack of voices; those who bad most ear- 
nestly urged the timid girl to gratify their 
musical proclivities, by giving them a sim- 
ple song, or anything she pleased, being 
among those who had talked the loudest 
and the fastest. 

“Why, Susie Derweut, you mustn’t leave 
the piano,” said one of these fast talkers, 
“ without giving us one more of your sweet 
simple songs. I so like to hear them.” 

“T think my friend Cecilia Laurens will 
be so obliging as to take my place. Don’t 
you think she will, Mrs. Edgewell? You 
understand how little I know about music, 
and how much better your niece sings and 
plays than I can.” 

**You have done very well, Susie, con- 
sidering your advantages. Cecilia, no 
doubt, will be willing to take your place, 
You had better go and ask her, dear.” 

Mrs. Edgewell said this with much vivac- 
ity, for it was an arrangement which would 
not only bring Cecilia under the eye of the 
patrician guest, but compel her to withdraw 
from the vicinity of Julian Herbert, be- 
tween whom and her niece she imagined 
that she had several times detected an in- 
terchange of glances. 

“T really think,” was Mrs. Edgewell’s 
mental soliloquy, “ that Sir Tancred sup- 
poses she is an underling—my waiting- 
maid, for instance. If he does, thanks to 
my own foolish remissness, in allowing her 
to have her own way about dressing so 
plainly. Such an inference would be per- 
fectly natural, our republican institutions 
are such levellers.’’ 

While these thoughts were passing 
through her mind, she at the same time 
threw a furtive look towards Cecilia, to see 
if she promptly answered Susie’s request, 
and whether she exchanged a parting glance 
with Julian. This last she was prevented 
from ascertaining, by the sudden interven- 
tion of an obtrusive head. 

“ My niece will soon give us some music 
now, Sir Tancred,” said Mrs. Edgewell. 

“ Your niece? Did you say your niece, 
madam ?” 

“T did. She is the Miss Laurens who 
was introduced to you, when you first 
came.” 

“Ah—I thought—I didn’t know—that is,’ 
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there were so many faces that were new to 
me, I didn’t particularly observe Miss 
Laurens.” 

* Didn’t observe her?’ said the countess, 
* But I can account for it, Mrs. Edgewell; 
it is because he is so conscientious. He 
has been taught from early boyhood to 
pay great deference and attention to those 
who are approaching, or have passed the 
meridian of life. This accounts for his 
overlooking the most beautiful and inter- 
esting young lady 1 have seen since we 
came to this country. Why, the daughters 
of the royal household of England—and 
I’ve had ample opportunity to judge—didn’t 
exce] her in personal graces. You'll be of 
my opinion, pephew, when you can geta 
fair look at her.”’ 

**O, without doubt,” but lowering his 
voice, though not enough to prevent those 
with quick ears from hearing, he went on 
to say, ‘‘ you know, aunt, that where there 
are no classes in society, or no distinctions, 
except those so loosely drawn as to run 
into, and mingle with each other,'it is im- 
possible for a gentleman of high birth, if 
not constantly on the alert, to prevent mak- 
ing mistakes. For instance, he might be 
degraded inte honoring with particular at- 
tention some girl with a pretty face, who, 
although be met ber in the very best Amer- 
ican society, might turn out to be a milk- 
maid.”’ 

Cecilia obeyed the summons of her aunt, 
in season to hear this last remark, and as, 
with the airy grace natural to her, she 
seated herself on the music-stool, she said: 

“Pardon me, Sir Tancred, but there 
being as a class, no milkmaids in the 
United States, as far as they are concerned, 
the dignity of the Prince of Wales would 
not be endangered. It is true, that a rich 
farmer’s wife, and her half dozen glaugh- 
ters, more or less, when there is so much 
out-door work to do, that even the chore- 
boy has to be pressed into the service, often 
join their forces in milking the cows, so 
that for the nonce, they may all be called 
milkmaids,’’ 

The honorable guest opened his eyes 
wide with either real or feigned astonish- 
ment, while the countess, with a sly wink 
to her nephew, asked Cecilia if she would 
oblige her by performing apiece which she 
named by one of the great Italian masters, 
to which she had often been a delighted 
listener, when in Italy. Cecilia signified 
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her willingness to oblige her, and immedi- 
ate search was made for the music in ques- 
tion; and as it did not come reaflily to 
hand, Sir Tancred continued the conversa- 
tion by inquiring of Cecilia if she had ever 
had ocular demonstration of this facility 
whereby the lady could be merged into the 
servant. 

“‘Thave both ocular and actual,” she 
answered, ‘‘ When, about a year ago, I 
was on a visit to one of my uncles, I more 
than once saw my cousin Bessie, his eldest 
daughter, milk several cows, and I used to 
help her.”’ 

“Ts it possible? To me, it seems a dese- 
cration—a mingling of the low and vulgar 
with the exalted and refined. But, per- 
haps this cousin of yours made no preten- 
sions to refinement.”’ 

** No, she did not, Being in possession 
of the reality, there was no need of her 
making any.”’ 

“One thing, however, must be certain. 
It must have a damaging effect on her 
future prospects in life, if she should aspire 
to be the wife of anybody above a clown, 
or, to go a step higher, a farmer, or a 
mechanic.” 

** It is too late to think of thatnow. She 
has been married more than six months, to 
@ man who can swing a scythe, hold a 
plow, or wield an axe to such good purpose, 
as to lay low the Anaks of the forest with 
as much apparent ease, as a schoolboy 
would cut a willow-wand for a whistle. 
All these he can do, to say nothing of his 
skill in mechanics.” 

“And she, of course, has found her level 
—that of a household drudge. Nothing 
better could be expected.” 

* Yes, Bessie has, as you say, found her 
level. But instead of sinking, she rose to 
find it. She was a well-endowered bride, 
and, moreover, an heiress. Thanks to & 
rich aunt for whom she was named. The 
day she was married she came into posses- 
sion of forty thousand dollars.” 

“Ah, I see. Lightdawnsuponme. This 
Jack-of-all trades, among the rest, was & 
fortune hunter.”’ 

“And consequently,” said Cecilia, “ he 
might, you imagine, take counsel of expe- 
dieucy, and act on the crafty advice which 
Tennyson makes a Quaker give his north- 
ern farmer. First asking the question. 
‘Wara’t I crazed for the lasses mysen’ 
when I wur a lad?’ he wenton to say: 
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“* But I know’d a quaker-feller as often ’as towd 
ma this 3 

Doant thee marry for munny but goa wheer 
munny 


“And it seems he did go where ’twas.’’ 

“Yes,” replied Cecilia, “‘though he 
neither broke into banks nor jewellers’ 
shops;’’ and turning to the piano, she ran 
her fingers over the keys, improvising an 
accompaniment to a brisk old ballad tune, 
to which she adapted the words: 


“Them as has munny an’ all—wot’s a beauty ? 
—the flower as blowse— 
But proputty, proputty sticks, and propuity, 
proputty grows.” 


“That, however,” said Cecilia, leaving off 
singing and playing abruptly, ‘‘ depends on 
who owns the property and how it was ob- 
tained. You may imagine me supersti- 
tious, but it seems to me that wealth ac- 
cumulated unfairly is apt to slip through 
the fingers. My cousin’s husband doesn’t 

belong to that class.” 

Meanwhile Julian Herbert had been 
quietly making his way toward the piano, 
and now made one of the group near it. 
suppose,”’ said he, addressing Cecilia, 
“that you refer to the Honorable Richard 
Roland, formerly a member of congress, 
and now governor of this State.” 

“ I do.’”’ 

“T know him well,” said a gentleman, 
whose hame was Harmon. ‘ Honorable, 
as applied to him, is not only a title pre- 
scribed by custom to those who fill offices 
of power and trust under government, but 
a true index and exponent of bis character.” 

“It is plain to see, therefore,” said 
Cecilia, “that my cousin didn’t stoop 
when she became the wife of Richard 
Roland. Neither was she overwhelmed 
with the honor of marrying a governor.”’ 

“By no means,” replied Mr. Harmon. 
“A well-educated Yankee girl—by educa- 
tion, I don’t mean book-knowledge alone 
—is too high-spirited too self-reliant, to be 
like the village maiden your reference to 
Tennyson brought to mind. You recollect 
whom I mean, Miss Laurens.” 

“O yes. Yourefer to her whom Lord 
Burleigh, disguised as a landscape painter, 
won for his wife, and who when she found 
she had married a lord, instead of a painter, 
was weighed down 

*** With the burden of an honor 
Unto which she was not born.’” 
8 


“What in this poor girl, owing to her 
early instructiens,” said Mr. Harmon, 
‘* was no doubt thought to be an amiable, 
praiseworthy humility, would have been 
considered by your cousin nothing better 
than a mean grovelling abjectness, as it 
would, likewise, by her youthful compeers, 
and above all by the gentleman who sought 
her hand.” 

“TI suppose, Sir Tancred, that you re- 
member this little story in verse, by Tenny- 
son, as well as his northern farmer.” 

“Pardon my ignorance, Miss Laurens, 
but my station in life does not require me 
to read works on farming.” 

“ Of course not,” replied Cecilia, a spirit 
of mischief twinkling in her eyes—‘‘ and 
in return I ask your pardon for imagining 
for a single moment, that you were ene to 
be interested in an employment which en- 
gaged the time and attention of such men 
as Cincinnatus and others belongiag to the 
early Roman Republic,” 

“Your pardon is most freely granted, 
Miss Laurens,” said he, the irony of what 
she said being hidden by the supremacy 
of his self-conceit, 

** The prejudices of birth, whether it be 
high or low, will cleave to us, Miss Lau- 
rens, will crop out. It is, therefore, na 
wonder that your sympathies, instead of. 
being with the high and noble, should be, 
with those like this Mr. Cincionatus, I 
think you called him, and other farmers.. 
On the other hand, I dare say that you will 
tolerate the sympathy which I must per~ 
force feel for my compeers of the aristoc- 
racy, when I tell youl am determined to 
make a point of holding in check such prej- 
udices as I must uaturally entertain, if 
you will allow me to make two exceptions.” 

“O, that I am willing to do. Please 
name these two pet prejudices.” 

“In the first place, I cannot stoop to the 
level of a mechanic. Should I meet one 
in any of your social gatherings, I must 
hold myself aloof from him, which fortu- 
nately | can easily do, as they earry with 
them—as I may say—their trade-mark in 
the shape of round shoulders and stiff 


pointed elbows, Why, if should discover 


one of them, I should be in constant fear 
that in sowe unguarded moment my ribs 
might be endangered. You yourself van- 
not have failed to notice those personal 
deformities I allude to, owing no doubt to 
the constrained posture they are compeiied 
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to maintain, during so large a portion of 
their time. In the second place, I object 
to meeting clodhoppers—farmers, if you 
please so to call them. Only think of the 
danger incurred by delicately slippered feet, 
among heavy mud-besmeared brogans.”’ 

* Be certain, Sir Tancred, that I should 
consider it not only impolite but cruel for 
me, or any one, to aid or abet any proceed- 
ing which would expose you or the coun- 
tess to such painful and disagreeable cop- 
tingencies as you allude to.” 

** Is that fellow a fool?” said a lady ina 
low voice to Mr. Harmon. 

“No, I think that in reality he’s a 
rogue.”’ 

“And is acting a part.” 

“ Yes, but has not wisdom enough not 
to overact it.’’ 

“Tt may be well to keep an eye on him.”’ 

think so.” 

In answer to an expressive look from 
Julian Herbert, Mr. Harmon gave his 
young friend an introduction to the fastid- 
ious baronet. The cold steely glitter gleam- 
ing through the blue of his eyes, mellowed 
alittle, as he scanned the young man with 
one of his swift wavering glances. 


“No ‘trade mark’ there,”’ he suid, men- 
tally, as with a feeling of triumph he con- 
gratulated himself on having so speedy an 


opportunity to prove the truth of what he 
-had said, relative to his unerring capability 


of detecting those personal marks which 
leave to the mechanic or the farmer. 


‘This he doubtless had done, and could do 
in any of those countries where the lines 
of demarcation are so sharply drawn be- 
tween those of low and high degree. Con- 


sequently he bowed a shade lower, and 
acknowledged the introduction in a voice 


less drawling than was his wont, when he 
met those whom he wished toimpress with 
a high sense of his dignity and rank. 

One thing he was compelled to admit. 
This Julian Herbert, in symmetry, grace 
and manly beauty, surpassed every young 
man present, himself not excepted. Though 
this excited his envy, on the whole he was 
disposed to tolerate the young American. 
Accordingly be treated him with some at- 
“tention, though in a way which he took 


pains to make appear was an amiable con- 


desceusion. 

Among other things he spoke of himself 
as a great traveller. Warming with his 
subject, he became voluble, and forgetful 
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of his pronunciation. He had, he said, 
been as far north as the Harctic regions, 
and as far south as Hegypt, where, owing 
to the great ’eat of the climate, and the 
scarcity of inhabitants in many places, in- 
stead of beef, he was reduced to the neces- 
sity of dining on “‘’ard heggs,’”’ with which 
he took care to have his portmanteau well 
supplied. The mispronunciation of the 
two words—hard eggs, said to be the shib- 
boleth by which the London cockney may 
be recognized—made it difficult for some 
who were within hearing to suppress a 
smile. 

After a protracted search it was made 
known that the piece of music alluded to 
by the countess was not to be found. 

**Sometimes we don’t care to succeed in 
what is undertaken. If the music was 
found, the young person who was to be the 
performer probably knows it would be too 
hard for her, and thinks if it is not found 
she will save her credit.” 

This was said aside by the countess to 
her vephew, her voice being covered by the 
little chorus of regrets intended to show 
sympathy with her in her disappointment. 

“You must give us something else, Miss 


Laurens,” said Mr. Harmon. 
“I hoped to be excused,” she replied, 


“No, after waiting so long, we shan’t 
accept excuses.”’ 

She selected a plaintive air, one she bad 
once heard at an opera, and which made 


such an impression on her mind, that be- 


fore she left the city she went to a music 

store and purchased it. Though naturally 

of a joyous temperament, to her 

“The sweetest songs were those that tell of sad- 
dest thoughts.” 


Young as she was, her life had not been 
without its events which “ woke the low 
murmurs of memory— 


“ Such as at twilight’s silence come, 
‘When, soft as birds their pinions closing, 
The heart’s best feelings gather home.” 


As she was about to begin the countess 
expressed iu rather emphatic language how 
deeply disappointed she was, ‘in being 
obliged to forego the pleasure she antici- 
pated,” in hearing the magnificent piece 
of music she had suggested. 

“As to songs and ballads, I don’t care to 
listen to them,” she said. “ They make 
me think of the organ-grinders.” 

It required only a single stanza to show 
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that Cecilia and every line, even word, 
were intimately acquainted. The stream 
of small talk which set in, with its usual 
vivacity on such occasions, soon began to 
slacken, and before long ceased to flow. 
There was sweetness and pathos in the 
words of the song, and in the voice that 
sung them; while the notes of the instru- 
ment gave atrue response. More than one 
was seen to furtively brush away a tear. 

If, as has been said, Paganini’s violin 
had a sou! inside it, may not a piano have 
one, too; one into which the spirit of mu- 
sic breathes its delicious harmonies, un- 
heard by our grosser senses, till waked by 
the touch of sympathetic and inspired fin- 
gers, the same as the violin yields its 
sweetness to the witchcraft of the master’s 
hand that sweeps its strings? 

The countess satisfied all who had an 
ear for music that she had none herself, 
though she evidently made an effort to 
conceal her indifference, rather impatience, 
during Cecilia’s performance. She even 
went so far as to say to Mrs. Edgewell: 

*“ Really, my dear madam, taking every- 
thing into consideration, your niece has 
done quite as well as could be expected 
for a beginner. Of course, it cannot be 


compared with the divine music I have 
been accustomed to hear.”’ 

**O no indeed,’? was the complaisant 
reply. 


CHAPTER IY, 


“ Ogciiia,’’ said Mrs. Edgewell, the day 
after the party, “‘if we wish to cultivate 
the acquaintance of the countess and her 
nephew, we must follow Mrs. Hovedon’s 


lead and give a party—one that will out- 


shine hers.” 


“‘ Well, as far as I am concerned, auntie, 
I can’t say that I’ve the least wish to cul- 
tivate their acquaintance.”’ 

“You wouldn’t say so if you had the 
least ambition. I have of late been con- 


vineed that you have a grovelling disposi- 


tion, and there seems to be a mighty fine 
chance for it to develop, if you are so ob- 
stinate and self-willed as to refuse to eom- 
ply with my wishes.”’ 

-“* I shall always obey your wishes, unless 
they are unreasonable.” 


“I dare say that in your estimation it is 


_ unreasonable to wish to give you a chance 


to become more intimately acquainted with 
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those two distinguished strangers who be- 
long to the English aristocracy.”’ 

“As far as I am able to judge, this 
countess and baronet are very poor speci- 
mens of the gentry of England, or any 
other country. If the descriptions I’ve 
read of many of them are reliable, I can 
only say that they fall far below it. Were 
it otherwise, it would be a pleasure to see 
them even—and a much greater one to be 
allowed to cultivate their acquaintance.” 

“That is mere evasion. I am not so 
blind but that I can see how infatuated 
you are with that wonderful mechanic, 
known by the name of Julian Herbert. In 
your opinion he is the only real gentleman 
you have ever seen. My only hope is that 
the scales will soon fall from your eyes. 
At any rate, it may be well for you to un- 
derstand that when you marry it must be 
to some one that I approve. Should you 
presume to encourage the addresses of that 
low fellow, I shall cut you off without a 
shilling.” 

“Vve no wish to marry any one at 
present.”’ 

** Girls of your age are apt to change 
their minds.” 

** That is true, but I don’t think that I 
shall.” 


** We shall see if the time should come, 
and I think it will, when you can choose 
between penury and a handsome young 
man belonging to the English nobility. 


Only think how well it would sound to be 
called Lady Cecilia.” 


“*It might sound well enough, but the 
glory of the sound would, to me, be lost in 
the shame at the idea of being tied toa 
worthless coxcomb.”’ 


“We will let the matter drop for the 


present. Itis of no use to try to reason 
with a headstrong girl who has no reason. 
One thing I’m determined on, and that is, 
my party shall in every respect be more 
stylish and magnificeht than Mrs. Hove- 
don’s. And remember that you are not to 


wear flowers, but jewels, You have beau- 


tiful hair, as you very well know, and I 
have decided that nothing will more at- 
tract attention to it than the aigrette uf 
diamonds, with that lovely turquoise for 
its central gem, which your mother wore 
on ber wedding-day.”’ 

“© auntie, don’t ask me to wear that! 


The event with which it is associated 
makes it seem as something too sacred to 
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‘wear to a frivolous party for the sake of 
attracting attention.” 

“TI am no sentimentalist. I have no 
sympathy with those who affect to have 
such ultra delicacy of feeling. You dressed 
to please yourself at Mrs. Hovedon’s party ; 
to mine you are to dress to please me.”’ 

While preparations were in progress, the 
countess condescended to make many sug- 
gestions, not only as to style and taste rel- 
ative to dress, but what in the culinary 
department would, she said, be perfectly 
adapted to the occasion in Paris. 

“Tam naturally a good observer,” said 
she, “‘ and don’t think it derogatory to cul- 
tivate my talent in whatever direction I 
choose. During my gesidence at the French 
metropolis, as my cook ranked with the 
very best employed by the nobility, I think 
you may accept my advice without hesi- 
tation. But in the onset, you will excuse 
me for hinting, that though economy is 
doubtless praiseworthy in many instances, 
this will not be a time to practise it.’’ 

“Certainly not,”’ replied Mrs. Edgewell. 
“But I regret to say that Cecilia objects 
to wearing jewelry.”’ 

“Don’t listen to the objections of a 
young inexperienced girl. Her beauty is 
of akind which splendid jewelry will make 
perfectly ravishing—irresistible, I may say, 
to any gentleman of rank and refinement 
who appreciates feminine loveliness, and 
whose mind has not become stolid and 
dwarfed by constant hand labor.” 

“This remark makes me call to mind a 
young man who was at Mrs. Hovedon’s 
party. He is rather good-looking, and per- 
sons unacquainted with his antecedents 
and his present position have actually mis- 
taken him for a gentleman. Some, even, 
who have known him from his boyhood, 
think he appears like one; and what makes 
me feel very uncomfortable, among them 
is Cecilia, my niece.” 

“Ts what you tell me possible? DidI 
not know that Mrs. Hovedon is grossly ig- 
norant of what is due to the upper classes 
of society, I should not hesitate to say that 
it was an imposition, a gross indiguity— 
insult would be the more appropriate word, 
to expose my nephew and ‘myself, descend- 
ants in a direct line from William the Con- 
queror, to the chance of meeting one so 
low in the social scale. You, I find, have 
juster and more enlightened views of the 
matter, and will not, 1 am convinced, sub- 
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ject me and Sir Tancred to the ignominy 
of associating, even fora single evening, 
with those so far beneath us; and I may 
add, beneath yourself, Mrs. Edgewell.”’ 

“You may certainly depend upon me, 
I always advocated a greater degree of 
exclusiveness than is tolerated in this 
country.” 


CHAPTER V. 


CrcrLia had never looked more lovely 
than on the evening of the party. She 
could not help knowing this when she tuok 
a last look in the glass, to adjust a soft 
shining ringlet, which by some means had 
become slightly disarranged. She knew it, 
and was glad, for she was aware that Ju- 
lian Herbert, whom alone she cared to 
please, had the eye of an artist, and hence 
could not fail to perceive the skill, har- 
mony and adaptation with which the dif- 
ferent articles and ornaments of her dress 
were suited one to the other. 

A looker-on might imagine that no jew- 
els owned in that region were that evening 
doomed to hide their splendor in a jewel- 
case, so brilliant was the flash of necklaces, 
bracelets, brooches, rings, tiaras, etc. 

The countess was delighted, charmed; 
and Mrs. Edgewell’s eyes beamed with in- 
tense satisfaction when she saw the baro- 
net approach Cecilia and attempt to enter 
into conversation with her.. She was, how- 
ever, absent-minded, and some of her an- 
swers were irrelevant to the commonplaces 
uttered by the self-satisfied aristocrat. Her 
thoughts were, in truth, absorbed by one 
very different from him. She was watch- 
ing for the arrival of Julian Herbert, and 
as he was one of those who avoid being 
late, was wondering what could so long 
detain him. 

Time dragged heavily with her; the more 
so from being in common courtesy obliged 
to make a show of listening to the plati- 
tudes which were drawled lazily, one after 
the other, from the lips of the baronet. 
The principal theme of his talk was himself 
and “ my aunt the countess,’’ and his chief 
object to extol these two exalted person- 
ages. He gave her to erstand that when 
in Europe they had the daily privilege of 
associating with the magnates of the land, 
among whom, as they there could find their 
level, they felt at home. 
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When, after a while, his attention was 
directed to Miss Bursley, the ruddiness of 
whose complexion was heightened by its 
reflex of her magnificent jewelry, Cecilia 
hastened to make the distance between 
them still greater. While intent on this 
purpose, she felt the pressure of a soft 
hand on her shoulder. She looked round 
and saw Susie Derwent. 

** Cecilia,’’ said she, ‘*‘ why wasn’t Julian 
Herbert invited to your aunt’s party ?” 

“He was invited. I saw all the cards, 
and his was among the rest.’’ 

“TI saw him this afternoon, and he told 
me he shouldn’t go to the party; so I sup- 
posed he wasn’t invited.” 

“Did he assign any reason for absenting 
himself ?”’ 

“None whatever. Whom were the cards 
sent by ?” 

** Moxy, who can read writing as well as 
I can, and consequently wouldn’t be likely 
to make a mistake.” 


“T think né&® I have often observed 
that he is as literal as a Chinese in execut- 
ing orders, and I have also noticed that in 
some instances he was ‘ cute’ asa Yankee. 
I think it probable that Julian had some 
business to attend to which he couldn’t 
put off.” 

“ Perhaps 

“T am sorry for two reasons that he isn’t 

here. One is, that by his manly beauty 
\and noble bearing he might again, as at 
Mrs. Hovedon’s party, throw that disagree- 
able foppish baronet into the shade; the 
other, that he might see how much like 
some beautiful princess, such as I’ve read 
about, you look this evening. Soberly and 
sincerely, I never saw you look so hand- 
some in my life.’’ 

“Nonsense. But Moxy has played the 
knave, I’m afraid; or,’’ she added, men- 
tally, ‘“‘there may have been some under- 
hand work by—well, Ll wont allow myself 
to even think by whom.” But she could 
not so control herself as to prevent an ap- 
gry flash from her eyes. 

“As you look now,” said Susie, “‘ you 
recall to mind some lines of poetry I read 
this afternoon: 


“Through light and shadow thon dost range, 
Sudden glances, sweet and strange, 
Delicious spites, and darling angers, 

And airy forms, of flitting change.” 


At this moment Cecilia caught sight of 4,full of the contents of the letter she had 
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the dark face of Moxy peering into an open 
window of a small ante-room. When he 
found that she saw him he made a quick 
emphatic sign, which she understood. The 
boy knew this, and stood aside so as not to 
be seen, while Cecilia, by slow degrees, 
lessened the distance between herself and 
the ante-room. On reaching it she en- 
tered and closed the door behind her. 
When she reached it, Moxy, without a 
word, handed her a letter, and then quickly 
disappeared. It was directed to herself, 
in the handwriting, as she saw by aglance, 
of Julian Herbert. She opened it and 
read: 


* The card of invitation to the party this 
evening was duly received. It was my in- 
tention to accept it, but as I was about to 
leave my place of business a little earlier 
than usual, a sealed note was put into my 
hand, It was from your aunt, and request- 
ed me, as a great favor, not to attend the 
party. I think I understand the reason of 
this request. The baronet and ‘ my aunt 
the countess’ have probably found out 
that I have more skill in constructing a 
mathematical instrument than I should 
have in following the hounds at a fox- 
hunt, by which I am so degraded in their 
opinion as to lose caste. Ali this would 
amuse me, were it not that [ hoped to have 
an opportunity during the evening to name 
to you a few incidents which have come 
to my knowledge, and which seem to me 
to indicate that some evil design is on foot 
which will in some way involve you in its 
toils. If, after the guests have left, you 
can succeed in eluding the prying eyes of 
self-constituted spies, meet me at the foot 
of the garden, near the rosehedge. I can- 
not now be more explicit, as the messen- 
ger who will take this to you must not 
longer tarry. J. H.” 


Cecilia, though much excited by this 
communication, by a strong effort of will 
so far controlled herself as to seem calm 
and self-possessed when she reentered the 
apartment from which she had been ab- 
sent some ten or fifteen minutes. “As the 
guests were constantly changing places, 
neither her absence nor her return was 
observed except by a few. 

She quietly seated herself in a dim re- 
cess, her thoughts, in spite of herself, being 
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been reading, when she was roused by a 
voice close by her side. 

“‘A penny for your thoughts, Miss Lau- 
rens,”’ it said. 

“You would have a poor bargain; they 
are not worth a farthing,” said Cecilia. 
And looking up, she saw the countess 
bending over her, with an eager singular 
look in her eyes, that caused a sudden 
shiver to pass through her frame. 

“T am looking at your aigrette,’”’ said 
the countess, “It is perfectly splendid. 
But, my dear girl, do you know that the 
fastening has become loose, and that you 
are in momentary danger of losing it? By 
your leave, I will make it secure.” And 
without waiting for Cecilia’s leave, the 
fingers of the countess for a few moments 
moved nimbly among the delicious curls, 
adjusting the costly ornament. 

Cecilia made a motion to raise her hand 
to her head, to assure herself by actual 
demonstration that the aigrette was firmly 
fastened, but at the same moment a small 
hand-mirror was held before her. 

**Don’t touch it,’’ said the countess, 
deprecatingly. ‘‘If you do you will be 
sure to displace some of those beautiful 
curls, which a queen might be proud of, 
and which are now so arranged as to 
heighten the effect of the jewels, especially 
that of the turquoise—a gem as rare as 
your own beauty.”’ 

Cecilia tarned aside, so as to avoid look- 
ing into the mirror, with an air of impa- 
tience she could not disguise. 

*T am almost constrained to imagine 
that there is no one present whom you caré 
to please.”’ 

“We may sometimes imagine what is 
true,” replied Cecilia. 

She rose as she spoke, for she saw the 
baronet making his way towards her, and 
in her present mood she felt that she 
might be tempted to betray the weariness 
she could not overcome, at his laudatory 
remarks respecting himself and “‘ my aunt 
the countess,”” which he would probably 
make for her delectation. If she could 
only annihilate the time that must inter- 
vene between the present and the hour 
when the guests would take leave, during 
which she must compel herself to be self- 
possessed, appreciative and cheerful, what 
a relief it would be, she thought. The 
task was hard, but she performed it to the 
letter. She even succeeded in not show- 


ing any signs of displeasure when she 
heard the countess, when about to take 
leave, tell Mrs. Edgewell that in her she 
had found a congenial spirit, and that she 
must not be surprised if she should drop 
in, almost any time of day, to have half an 
hour’s chat with her. 

**T should be so delighted to have you!’ 
was Mrs. Edgewell’s response. “And the 
baronet—he, too, I hope likes us well 
enough to Jet us see him frequently.” 

“ Like is acold tame word by which to 
express his emotions concerning one I will 
forbear to name, and which, out of defer- 
ence to her shy reserve, he studiously for- 
bears to manifest.’’ 

Meanwhile, Cecilia was hovering near 
the door by which she intended to make 
her egress, listlessly playing with some 
flowers that had been cast away by some 
one to fade alone, too heedless to be sen- 
timental. She reached the door, and swept 
with her eye such places as were discerni- 
ble. She could even see glimpses of the 
rosehedge in the distance, behind which, 
she did not doubt, was Julian Herbert, 
awaiting her. 

** Will the parting words of the countess 
never come to an end?” thought Cecilia, 
whose suspense was fast amounting to 
agony. 

At last the countess tore herself away, 
as she said, and in a few minutes the rattle 
of coach wheels, sweet as sweetest music 
to Cecilia’s ears, told that the tiresome 
guest was on her way to her boarding- 
place, accompanied, no doubt, by her 
nephew. Cecilia left the house the mo- 
ment her aunt went to her chamber, and, 
as she expected, found Julian Herbert 
waiting for her behind the rosehedge. A 
stolen meeting of two, whv have inter- 
changed hearts, if not vows, though sensi- 
ble that their meeting would place them 
under the ban of one who demanded im- 
plicit obedience, may yet, for a single min- 
ute, awaken emotions of joy free from bit- 
terness. It was thus with Julian and Ce- 
cilia; but the star of love shining over 
them, with light so bright and pure, could 
not dissipate the cloud of doubt, suspicion 
and threatening danger which hung over 
them, and made their meeting imperative. 

“I believe,” said Julian, “ that, instead 
of a baronet, we have a burglar in our 
midst, and that the so-called countess is @ 
receiver of stolen goods, I think I hold a 


clue which, if followed up, will prove 
whether I am right or wrong in my belief.”’ 

He then told her that when in the city 
of New York, about a week previous, he 
entered a restaurant about eight o’clock in 
the evening. At the moment of his en- 
trance two men rose from atable. One of 
them made for the door; the other, hastily 
gathering up a letter and a few bits of pa- 
per, thrust them into his pocket, his com- 
rade, meanwhile, crying out to him to 
hurry, or they should be too late. 

**T could not see his face, but his voice 
was the same as the barouet’s, whom the 
self-constituted aristocracy of our quiet 
pleasant town are exerting themselves to 
honor by the splendor of their entertain- 
ments. J obtained a view of the other’s 
countenance as he left the apartment, and 
_ @ most villanous one it was, its expression 
of vileness being intensified by an ugly 
scar on bis cheek. 

“As I drew near the table I saw that in 
his hurry to leave he had overlooked a 
piece of paper, folded as a torch fora ci- 
gar-lighter, which, by being shoved under 
the edge of a plate, was nearly concealed. 
I seated myself in the chair he had just va- 
cated, and taking up the paper torch, care- 
~ Jessly played with it while the refreshmenis 
I had ordered were placed on the table. It 
was some time after 1 had fiuished my 
meal before there was opportunity to read, 
unobserved, what was written on the piece 
of paper; though by a few words I glanced 
atas 1 took it up, my curiosity was much 
excited. I found that many of the words 
were torn off, others mutilated, but enough 
could be made out to cause not only curi- 
osity, but anxiety. One sentence remained 
unbroken. It said, ‘I tell you, comrades, 
as we used to hear said when our vocation 
led us to the oil region, “ I’ve struck oil;” 
or, to speak after the mwauner of gold seek- 
ers, I’ve struck a rich vein, inasmuch as 
the gold is already coined and set with 
jewels.’ What followed was much of it 
gone, but something about diamonds and 
other jewelry, a handsome face and a 
marplot, could be made out. Then came 
a few lines more legible, in which mention 
was made of the facility with which wool 
could be pulled over the eyes of certain 
persons who aspired to the honor of the 
acquaintance of the countess and baronet, 
and the longing and the ready gullibility 
they manifested relative to obtaining a 
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slice of the green cheese cut from the 
moon. 

“Allusion was likewise made to some 
one who, though young, was so shrewd and 
keen-witted that she would be likely to de- 
tect some discrepancy in their plot, how- 
ever skillfully woven, and that consequent- 
ly her abduction, if it could be safely ac- 
complished, was a consummation devoutly 
to be wished. ‘A consultation,’ it said, 
‘must therefore be held before anything 
definite is decided on; for which purpose 
we will meet together at the old rendez- 
vous, one week after ——’ Here the in- 
formation was abruptly ended, the remain- 
der of the paper being entirely gone. To 
ascertain the time and place of the pro- 
posed meeting is now the desideratum. 
Could this be done, I might, at least, take 
measures by which to determine if my sus- 
picions are well founded relative to the 
parties concerned. As the matter stands, 
silence, caution and watchfulness on our 
part are all that can be done. For myself, 
I’ve no doubt that Sir Tancred, as he calls 
himself, is at the head of a gang of thieves.” 

“T hope he will not steal my beautiful 
aigrette. I wore it this evening, and the 
countess noticed it particularly, and was 
eloquent in her praises concerning it. I 
think you can see some gleams of it by the 
light of the stars, they shine so brightly.” 
And as she spoke, raising her hand to in- 
dicate the place where he must look, she 
found it was gone. z 

“You said the countess noticed and 
praised it ?”’ 

“ Yes, and was so kind—finding that the 
clasp had become loose—to fasten it more 
firmly.” 

** Now, I suspect that, instead of fasten- 
ing it, she unfastened it, and left it in a 
condition to enable her, at any moment, 
to take possession of it. Sleight of hand 
is a great accomplishment among the class 
I think she belongs to. 1 have from the 
first disliked her.” 

**So have I; but I wont allow myself to 
believe that she is guilty of crime like 
that, unless, after making a thorough . 
search for it, and employing every other 
available means, I fail to find it. It was 
my mother’s, and for that reason I would 
not exchange it for one of many times its 
intrinsic value.” 

‘* If your search proves successful, I shall 
be glad; but I have little hope that it will. 
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This baronet, I have no doubt, is at the 
head of a band of robbers, and the count- 
ess is in league with them. If a specimen 
of the scoundrel’s handwriting could be 
obtained, ’twould be something tangible. 
A sameness of voices caused me to suspect 
him; but that, without the evidence, 
would not prove his identity.’ 

‘** As according to the agreement I heard 
made between my aunt and the countess, 
for herself and nephew to be on such fa- 
miliar terms as to call at any time of day 
—that is, have the run of the house for 
the future till they. leave town—some of 
the baronet’s handwriting may fall in my 
way.”’ 

“So they are to come and go according 
to their own will and pleasure ?”’ 

** Yes. ‘It will seem so homelike,’ the 
countess said. Aunt Edgewel! seemed de- 
lighted with the arrangement. To be on 
such intimate terms with persons belong- 
ing to the English nobility is a consumma- 
tion devoutly to be wished, though one she 
hardly dared to aspire to.” 

“Mrs. Edgewell is a monomaniac on 
that subject; but her infirmity may be in- 
strumental in either preving or disproving 
the high pretensions of those she so de- 
lights to honor. But I have kept you out 
in the damp night airtoolong. Be watch- 
ful and vigilant, and I will be the same; 
for, as the poet says: 

“¢*Tis important business 
The tide whereof is now,” 


CHAPTER VI. 


In the morning Cecilia searched every 
possible and impossible place for the lost 
aigretie, but without success, She and 
her aunt were bemoaning its loss, when 
the countess appeared at the door witha 
smiling countenance, holding her left hand 
behind her. 

“Have you lost anything, Miss Lau- 
rens?”’ she asked. 

* Yes, I have lost my aigrette.”’ 

‘And I have found it.” 

* Where ?” 

“Near the doorstep, half concealed 
among those beautiful dahlias.”” And tak- 
ing her band from behind her, where, un- 
noticed, she had held it, she handed it to 
Cecilia, whose countenance at sight of it 
beamed with gratitude and joy. 


** How fortunate it is,’’ said Mrs, Edge- 
well, ‘‘ that it fell into honest hands. Its 
value and beauty might have tempted 
some who pass for honest people to keep 
it.”’ 

“Without taking any praise to myself, I 
must say that you think the same as I do. 
This lovely turquoise might almost tempt 
an anchorite to be dishonest.” 

“T am more thankful,” said Cecilia, 
“than I have words to express; and I 
shan’t forget that it is to you I owe its 
restoration.” 

Cecilia was bitter in her self-condemna- 
tion at having suspected that the countess 
could have been guilty of stealing the jew- 
elry. It was with difficulty that she for- 
bore to confess her suspicion, and ask for- 
giveness. She was restrained by the re- 
flection that Julian Herbert might not 
think it the most judicious method of pro- 
ceeding. It would be better to send hima 
note to disabuse him of: the false idea she 
had been the means of infusing into his 
mind concerning the loss of the aigrette. 
She wrote the note without delay, and sent 
it by Mexy, who, in return, brought hera 
business-card, on the back of which was 
written: 

** Don’t banker after a slice of that green 
cheese the moon is made of, nor suffer 
wool to be pulled over your eyes, though 
of the finest and most delicate staple.” 

At first Cecilia was puzzled; then she 
remembered what was said of this same 
green cheese and wool-pulling on the piece 
of paper intended for a cigar-lighter. 

“Julian thinks there may be tactics in 
theft, as well as in war, and that vigilance 
must be our watchword still,” was her 
mental soliloquy. 

Some hours later Cecilia received a mes- 
sage from her aunt, requesting her to come 
toher. She was surprised to see the count- 
ess there, and still more so, when she saw 
her aunt’s jewels lying on the table by 
which they sat. Her surprise was not di- 
minished when the ceuntess rose, and 
with much warmth embraced her. 

“ My sweet young lady,” said she, “‘ your 
aunt and I have been planning an enter- 
tainment, but we wouldn’t proceed a step 
further without the benefit of your good 
taste. Such guests as please to do 80, are 
to appear in costume, and even wear 
masks. As you are to personate an eastern 


princess, you must be adorned with costly 
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jewels. Your aunt’s diamond necklace, 
her bracelets and rings, not forgetting the 
lovely aigrette I was so happy as to restore 
to you, together with other jewels I’ve seen 
you wear, will be indispensable.”’ 

“Tt seems to me that I shall look quite 
overloaded with jewelry.”’ 

“Ono, Oriental princesses wear such 
a profusion of precious gems. It is one of 
their customs, and any one who would sus- 
tain the character of a princess, in a man- 
ner to make it natural and effective, must 
do the same.” 

“You said something about wearing 
masks—must I wear one ?”’ 

“By no means. While the jewels will 
be a set-off to your beauty, your charming 
face will be a set-off to them.” 

Cecilia’s first impulse was to reject the 
proposition unconditionally; but a good 
genie whispered something in her ear, 
which caused her to change her mind, and 
call into requisition what may be termed 
akind of courteous diplomacy, assumed to 
ward off apprehended evil. She was thus 
inspired to ‘“ wear her face to the bent’? 
of what she saw expressed in that of the 
countess. They were, in truth, mutually 
trying to read each other; but the purer 
’ moral atmosphere which Cecilia breathed 
made her perception clearer, quicker and 
more delicate than the other’s, the circum- 
stauces of whose longer life had more than 
once involved her in the meshes of in- 
trigue, from which it was difficult to extri- 
cate herself without pressing closely on 
the footstepsof crime. She had thus been 
rendered hard and callous. She could not 
understand the finer points of emotional 
character, whose crown 


“ Is made of love and friendship, and sits high 
Upon the forehead of humanity,” 


like a star whose light scintillates and 
blends with the radiance of another star. 
The love of Julian Herbert for Cecilia was 
to her comprehension too unobtrusive to 
be regarded as such. 

When they met at the rosehedge Julian’s 
fears being quickened by fears on Cecilia’s 
account, he made suggestions which she 
now recalled to mind, making her watch- 
ful and cautious during the present inter- 
view, and awakened a new suspicion of a 
woman so lavish of her praises and her 
flatteries. Was she not weaving a snare 
for her? was the question she asked her- 
self. 
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The countess, whose bloom of heart had 
vanished many long years before the bloom 
of her youth was gone, was so elated at 
Cecilia’s showing so little opposition to her 
wishes as to be exultant—almost hilarious, 
She laughed, gesticulated, and used many 
highflown expressions. Her scale of ethics 
was in truth so low as to make her incapa- 
ble of analyzing, or even comprehending 
the higher moralities. She took no note 
of the lack of heartiness with which Cecilia 
acceded to the proposition relative to 
her personating an Eastern princess, or the 
dreamy look in her eyes, which seemed to 
be looking beyond the present. The count- 
ess, like Macbeth, when plotting mischief 
against Duncan, thought, as they intended 
to have a party, 

“ Then ’twere well 
it were done quickly.” 

** Wont the people around here,” said she, 
“gape and wonder when they see what 
skill and science can do in the arrange- 
ment of diamonds and other jewels, so as 
te make them effective? I have made the 
arrangement of jewels a study, and know 
how to place each one so as to be comple- 
mental to another. Yes, my dear Mrs. 
Edgewell, this party will be an epoch in 
your life. Its memory will be immortal. 
lt will be handed down from one genera- 
tion to another, as the party given by the 
rich and distinguished Mrs. Edgewell, in 
honor of the eighteenth birthday of her 
niece, Miss Cecilia Laurens, the most 
beautiful and accomplished young lady of 
her time.”’ 

It was on'v by stealth that Cecilia succeed- 
ed in writing and sending a note to Julian, 
giving him a brief programme of the antic- 
ipated party. She closed by asking his ad- 
vice as to whether he thought she had bet- 
ter personate the Eastern princess, or, by 
some plausible pretext, ask to be excused. 
In answer, she received as follows: 

* Be a princess, by all means; and as 
masks are to be the order of the evening 
to a limited extent, I may be there to see, 
although your aunt will not, of course, in- 
vite me, as I am, in her estimation, too far 
beneath her noble guests to be admitted 
on terms of equality.” 

Just as Cecilia came back to the room, | 
she having seen Moxy from a window when 
he returned from his errand to Julian, 
and rightly supposing he would bring an 
answer to her note, had Ventured to leave 
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for a few minutes, the countess rose bur- 
riedly, and said she must go, as she had 
many Calls to make. 

“I shall,” she said, ‘return by eight 
o’clock this evening, and with your help 
and concurrence go more into detail rela- 
tive to dress and other things.’’ 


CHAPTER VIL. 


THE countess was as good as her word. 
She came at the appointed hour, with a 
package in her hand. 

“T wouldn’t trust anybody but myself 
with this,” she said; “‘ noteven my nephew 
the baronet, lest a fit of carelessness or 
forgetfulness should come over him. I 
would not breathe what this paper con- 
tains even to your pet canary; so we three 
Must go to your own private apartment 
before I let you into the secret—that is, if 
you are willing, my dear Mrs, Edgewell.” 

**To be sure I am.”’ 

“King James the Ist, I once heard a 
gentleman say, had a place he called his 
ear, where he could overhear even a whis- 
per in a contiguous apartment. I hope 
your room hasn’t such an ear,’’ said the 
countess, as they entered the chamber, 
and Cecilia closed the door. 

** No, it has neither ear, eye nor tongue.”’ 
“J didn’t think it had. WhatI said was 
only in sport,’’ replied the countess, taking 
from the package a jewel-case, and dis- 
playing its contents. 

“Why, here is Miss Bursley’s diathond 
necklace !’’ said Mrs. Edgewell. ‘‘ lshould 
know it anywhere as well as 1 do my own.” 

* You are right. She sent that and all 
her jewels to our dear Cecilia. Pardon 
me, if I address you in a manner too fa- 
miliar. It is a weakness of mine to speak 
familiarly to those I’ve learned to love.’’ 

“Sent all her jewels to me, did you 
say ?”’ asked Cecilia. 

“Certainly I did. When I told her that 
you were to represent an Eastern princess, 
which would prove a failure unless some 
one would have the benevolence to lend 
you some diamonds and other costly gems, 
suggesting at the same time that, in my 
own mind, I had selected her to fill the 
place of your duenna—(an indispensable 
character, who must dress very plainly)— 
she offered them voluntarily, and would 
take no denial.” 
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“Miss Bursley is very kind,” said Ce- 
cilia, ** but I cannot accept her offer.” 

“Not accept it? You surprise me. [ 
see no reason why you cannot.” 

**T should be afraid that some accident 
might happen to them, or I might lose 
some of them in the crowd.” 

Remember that as a princess, you wont 
mingle with the crowd, but will sit ina 
chair of state on a dais.’’ 

**] bave still another objection. If I am 
bedizzened with so much jewelry, while 
everybody knows that I’ve but little of my 
own, they may imagine I have been rob- 
bing some chandelier of its sparkling pen- 
dants; or that, prompted by a desire to be 
useful, I had undertaken to supply the 
place of one.’”’ 

**How many conceits and quibbles the 
dear girl has in that pretty head of hers!” 
said the countess. 

**Yes,”’ said Mrs. Edgewell, with asper- 
ity; “and I should advise her to keep 
them there, to use on some more appropri- 
ate occasion, and not tease those with 
them who just now have so much to attend 
to.” 

**O, let her show off her little make-be- 
lieve petulances. She don’t mean to tease 
us. She is too amiable for that.” 

** Please don’t be too certain of my amia- 
bility.” 

“Never mind—I’!l bring her round,” 
said the countess aside, in a low voice. 
“We must think of something else now, 
and not spend all our time talking about 
jewels. There are other things equally 
important to discuss, which can be so 
planned with your cooperation and my 
nephew’s, as to make the party as success- 
ful as I have already predicted.”’ 

Cecilia by care and watchfulness, and 
Moxy’s devoted loyalty, succeeded in keep- 
ing Julian Herbert advised of whatever 
she herself knew. There was many a crafty 
and apparently skillful movement on the 
part of the countess, who was the real wire- 
puller, detected, which by some counter 
movement on the part of Julian would be 
likely to result in defeat. 

Time and the preparations went steadily 
on, and the evening for the party duly ar- 
rived. By the aid of the scientific knowl- 
edge of the countess, as may be supposed, 
relative to the arrangement of jewelry, 
Miss Bursley’s necklace, bracelets, etc., 
were made to do duty in a manner very 
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effective. so thought Mrs. Edgewell, though 
so travestied, remarked Cecilia, that even 
a Yankee could not guess for what they 
were originally intended. Despoiled of 
her jewels, and in the plain dress which 
the countess said was proper for a duenna, 
Miss Bursley who came early was evidently 
downcast and unhappy, emotions which 
grew more vivid and emphatic, when she 
discovered, that instead of being worn as a 
whole, portions of her necklace had been 
detached and distributed in different places 
of Cecilia’s dress. 

The countess and her nephew were en- 
chanted at the magnificence of Cecilia’s 
appearance. 

“Come, my pet,” siad the countess, ‘‘ and 
lock at yourself in the pier-glass, and tell 
us What you think of yourself.’’ 

imagine,’’ replied Cecilia, ‘‘judging by 
the description I once read of an East India 
idol, who like me was loaded down with 
jewels, and as a protection I suppose against 
light-fingered gentry, was kept in a pagoda, 
that being in keeping with the character, I 
ought to have the benefit of one, too.’’ 

“IT have no patience with you,” said her 
aunt. ‘* You might as well have said that 


you are in danger of thieves and pickpock- 
ets. If the countess thinks what you say 
is worth minding, she must imagine that 
we Americans are exceedingly choice in 
the selection of our guests.”’ 

“0,” said the countess, “‘I know how 


to take her. The exuberance of her spirits 
makes her too full of fun and frolic to be 
toned down to the sober demeanor proper 
for you and me.” 

This was what she said, though Cecilia’s 
allusion had given impulse to a slight un- 
dercurrent of uneasiness that she could not 
fully overcome. 

The guests began now to assemble in 
greater numbers. It wae not long before 
a party of men entered, attired in fantastic 
costumes, all of whom wore masks. As 
Julian was to wear a mask, Cecilia scanned 
them with a keen eye. But the form and 
bearing of each were so totally different 
from his that she soon became convinced 
that he was not of their number. 

Soon afterward a larger party of maskers 
arrived. One had long flowing locks white 
as snow, and a beard, venerable for its 
length and hue. Over his shoulder hung 
one of those peculiarly shaped harps of the 
olden time, whose inspiring lays gave the 
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wandering minstrels of Erin a welcome to 
the homes of both rich and poor. His 
general appearance realized Cecilia’s ideal 
of an inspired harper of Ossian. As he 
stood a little apart, displaying to advantage 
his noble symmetrical figure and easy grace 
of motion, a certain turn of his head con- 
vinced her of what she had from the first 
suspected. She was certain that the harp- 
er was no other than Julian Hérbert. 

After a while Cecilia became very weary 
of sitting like a statue on exhibition in her 
chair of state, and notwithstanding the 
strict prohibition of the countess, decided 
to disobey her and leave it the first oppor- 
tunity. Miss Bursley, who was told that 
she must sit so as to keep her eye on her 
charge, being of a less active temperament, 
took a journey to the land of Nod, and was 
comforted by dreaming that diamond neck- 
laces hung on the bushes thick as black- 
berries, so that she could in the place of 
her own disjointed one obtain as many as 
she pleased, which were far more splendid. 

Julian had been absent from the room 
half an hour, or more. Haunted by vague 
half-formed fears of impending evil, Cecilia 
undertook to divert her thoughts by watch- 
ing the different persons moving about, 
each possessing individuality of form, loco- 
motion, features and voices. . This specula- 
tive mood recalled what she had recently 
read in the ‘‘ Autocrat of the. Breakfast 
Table,” where the Professor says: “‘ The 
soul of aman has a series of concentric en- 
velops round it like the core of an onion, 
or the innermost of a nest of boxes.’’ 

Among others she noticed her friend, 
Susie Derwent. In her soul she felt cer- 
tain that there were roots which nourished 
flowers of benevolence, kindness and love, 
making the home atmosphere of herself 
and others redolent with sweetness. 

Then there was the countess going hither 
and thither like a troubled spirit from Tar- 
tarus. Though evidently trying to appear 
composed, she could not banish the unnat- 
ural glow that burnt on her cheeks, nor 
the. fiery sparkle of her eyes, save that they 
were now and then dimmed by a shade of 
apprehension. 

What of her? Cecilia, as she turned away 
from the picture her imagination had 
painted, remembered that the countess, 
though she and Julian bad suspected her 
of taking it, returned the lost aigrette 
which she found among the dahlias. When 
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she thought of this, conscience whispered, 
“ Judge not lest ye be judged.’”’ 

At last she determined to break her hate- 
ful bondage, when Moxy in the character 
of a harlequin, lightly ascended the steps 
of the dais, and approaching her knelt be- 
fore her, and with great solemnity handed 
her a bunch of marigolds. 

The aristocracy,” said he, will laugh 
at my nosegay and call it mean and vulgar, 
and now that they have loaded you with 
jewels would gladly turn you—not like 
Lot’s wife into a pillar of salt—but a col- 
umn of gold.’’ 

He looked her in the eye as he said this, 
adding in a low whisper, “ Examine the 
middle flower.” 

Cecilia soon had opportunity to do so, 
and found crowded into the calyx of the 
flower asmall tightly-rolled bit of paper 
on which was written: 

**I can see that you are restless, but stay 
where you are till I have opportunity to 
tell you what we must do.” 

Now that Cecilia, who knew the message 
was from Julian, found that she had some- 
thing to wait for, though she was much 
excited, she remained where she was. As 
the midnight hour drew nigh, she saw the 
baronet gliding stealthily from one to an- 
other of those, who in fantastic costumes 
and wearing masks, were the first to arrive. 
He spoke a few words to each of them. 
They apparently in a careless manner, said 
something in return, and soon afterward 
quietly grouped themselves together, while 
they so managed as to gradually get nearer 
the door. Meanwhile there was something 
in the appearance of the countess which 
betrayed watchfulness and much anxiety. 

At this moment -Cecilia’s heart gave a 
sudden bound, for she saw the harper mak- 
ing his way toward the dais. He stopped 
opposite to her, and with a low almost 
reverent*bow, yet free from servility, he 
said: 

“] will, with your gracious permission, 
asthe minstrels of old were wont to do, 
sing you a few lines to the musicof my 
harp.” 

would be doing me foo much honor,” 
she replied. Yet I cannot deny myself 
the pleasure of hearing you.” 

First playing a 

** prelude fashioning the way 
In which his voice should wander,” 


he sang in deep tones a wild eerie air, 
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adapted to the following lines of Coleridge’s 
Christabel. 


“* Tis the middle of night by the castle-clock, 
And the owls have awakened the crowing cock: 
Tu whit-tu-whoo! 
And hark again! The crowing cock, 
How drowsily it crew. 
Is it the wind that moaneth bleak? 
There is not wind enough in the air 
To move away the ringlet curl 
From the lovely lady’s cheek. ; 
Hush, beating heart of Christabel! 
Jesu Maria, sbield her well.’” 


While the last note still vibrated on the 
air, Julian Herbert sprang upon the dais, 
and casting his harp aside, took Cecilia by 
the hand. In a moment all was confusion, 
High above the deafening din and clatter, 
the shrill voice of the countess rang 
through the apartments, calling loudly on 
the baronet, and exhorting those present 
by all they held dear to rescue the innocent 
girl from the clutches of that vile harper 
and horrid desperado. As some of the 
gentlemen present were about to comply 
with this earnest request, Julian threw off 
his mask and divested himself of his snowy 
locks and beard. 

** Madame,” said he, “the baronet no 
doubt would gladly obey your call, were it 
not, that while making certain necessary 
arrangements for the abduction of this lady 
by my side, he and his associates were 
arrested and are now in custody. The 
same carriage provided for the conveyance 
of Miss Laurens to a place where she could 
be safely rifled of her jewels, will serve to 
convey them to the city, where, as it is to 
be hoped, they will in due time be equita- 
bly-dealt by. As to you, madame, you can 
have the privilege of remaining where you 
are till morning.” 

“Gentlemen,” said the countess, assum- 
ing a lofty scornful air, “can you have the 
credulity to believe what hé asserts, he 
who is so low and mean that he has no 
reputation to lose, or save, and yet has the 
audacity to implicate those of noble 
descent ?”’ 

“We can have,” said Mr. Harmon, “ if 
believing that Julian Herbert is a man of 
unimpeachable reputation is credulity.” 

“ We agree with you, Mr. Harmon,” was 
said by many voices. 

*T may at least count on your sympathy — 
and aid,” said the countess, addressing 
Mrs. Edgewell. 

“am sorry for you, of course,” was the 
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reply, “ but you can see yourself that I have 
no power to aid you.” 

“ Most of this is a mystery to us,” said 
Mr. Harmon. “ Will you enlighten us?” 
turning to Julian. 

“T will. A few incidents came to my 
knowledge whith puzzled me, and made 
me think that this woman, and the young 
man who calls her ‘aunt,’ were not what 
they represented themselves to be. Imade 
a detective of myself, and succeeded in 
tracing a chain of events, each trifling in 
itself, which heightened my suspicions, 
and at last confirmed them, though I could 
produce no proof that would stand in law. 
ltook measures to ascertain their antece- 
dents, but received no answer until this 
evening, when just as I had made ready for 
the party a letter was brought me from the 
post-office. By this I learn that the woman 
who professes to be of noble lineage, was 
in her more youthful days lady’s maid in 
different English families, and that finally 
she was engaged by a lady of wealth and 
distiuction as reader and companion. 
After serving several years in this capacity, 
she was obliged to leave suddenly and 
secretly, to avoid being arrested for steal- 
ing jewelry and other valuable articles to 
the amount of one thousand pounds. She 
was instigated to do this, it was thought, 
by a man of some personal attractions, 
several years younger than herself, who 
was the family coachman. They escaped 
together, crossed the channel, and thence 
by means of forged passports came to the 
United States. We all know how they im- 
posed on the good people of this place. By 
some things that have transpired, there is 
Treason to suppose that they were engaged 
in the series of robberies in and about this 
region, the extent of which those who lost 
silver plate know more than I do.’’ 

“At any rate,’ said Mr. Harmony “ it 
must be admitted that the diamonds and 
other costly jewelry belonging to the ladies 
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were collected by the self-termed countess, 
in a manner so unique and so crafty, as to 
make ber worthy of being called, if nota 
countess, a Queen of Thieves.”’ 

“| think it right,” said Julian, “ to add 
to what I’ve already mentioned, that Miss 
Laurens was induced to submit to being 
made ridiculous, by inklings of what might 
have ultimated in success had it not been 
frustrated.” 

The mind of Mrs. Edgewell, during this 
time, underwent a great and rapid change. 
She had always treated Cecilia's assertion 
with contempt, of being able 


“To read the mind’s construction in the face,” 


by watching its emotional phases; but she 
now began to realize that she had suffered 
herself to be so hoodwinked by her aspira- 
tions for rank and show, as to make her 
incapable of discerning the difference be- 
tween the false andthe true. Her hobby of 
exclusiveness was changed into a hippo- 
griff, which, spreading its wings, flew away 
as she looked at the crestfallen, whilom 
countess, and then at Julian Herbert, who 
as with his usual unpretending air he stood 
before them, presented 


“ A combination and a form indeed, 
Where every god did seem to set bis seal 
To give the world assurance of a man.” 


“] have been self-willed, and, molelike, 
worked in the dark,’”’ said Mrs. Edgewell, 
‘and I must try to make amends for what 
Idid. I therefore intend that my next 
party shall be a wedding party—that is, if 
I’m so fortunate as to gain the consent of 
the young couple, which I think there’s a 
tolerably fair prospect of my doing. I im- 
agine that none of you will attend, when 
I tell you that my niece, Cecilia Laurens, 
will be the bride—not as I foolishly antici- 
pated, of a baronet—but of our young 
townsman, Julian Herbert, who, skillful in 
constructing a machine, has shown himself 
equally so in demolishing a plot.’’ 


Oft hopes spring as the dawning ray 
And strengthen as the growing day; 
Till, like the noon’s effulgent blaze, 
They sparkle in their brightest phase. 
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And then they fail, as toward the west 
The sun sinks to his darkling rest; 

At last, as day fades into night, 

They vanish from our weary sight. 


J. A. B. 
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BEYOND THE PICKET LINES: 
— OR, — 


THE ARMY REMINISCENCES OF CAPTAIN JACK, 


BY M. QUAD, OF THE MICHIGAN PRESS. 


MY FRIEND THE BLOODHOUND. 
WueEN Grant and his staff arrived at 
Bridgeport, on the Tennessee, going to the 
relief of Thomas’s army, which had been 
“ pottled up” in Chattanooga for weeks, I 


had been waiting there two days, having 
been ordered to report to the general’s ad- 
jutant in person. I reported, was recog- 
nized, and went into Chattanooga with the 
party, getting an inkling on the way up of 
what was expected of me. 

I never saw such sights of misery as I 
witnessed in the town, which had for two 
or three weeks been spoken of by the press 
as the doomed city. The men had been 
on rations for a long time, many of the 
horses had literally starved to death, the 
soldiers were ragged and unkempt, and the 
hospitals had more patients than could be 
cared for. On the crest of Lookout Moun- 
tain, on every hill, on the lowland, scarce 
haif a mile from the business streets, 
Bragg’s soldiers could be seen moving 
about, and Bragg’s earthworks rose up 
‘higher and stronger. His lines reached 
from a point on the river above the town 
to a point on the river beiow, forming a 
half circle. He held the railroad, the river, 
the highways, and Thomas could not have 
abandoned the town, even if the brave old 
general ever entertained, such an idea. 
The Unionists had thrown up some earth- 
works around the city, but nothing for- 
midabie, and so far as 1 could learn from 
officers, the “‘cooped up” were daily ex- 
pecting the assault which must have re- 
sulted iv an unconditional surrender. But 
Bragg was wailing to starve them out. He 
had cut off every avenue, except one 
mountain road, by which suppiies could 
be brought in, and be knew that what 
came over that road would not keep a hun- 
dred men on full rations. ; 

I spent a day and a half lounging around 
the city, and trying to get acquainted with 
the Confederate positions. I expected to 
be called on shortly to make an excursion 
among the Confederates, and lost no op- 


portunity of conversing with those who 
could post me about the roads, pickets, 
streams, etc. Therefore, when I received 
the order, I was ready for it. 

I was commanded to penetrate Bragg’s 


line at any point I could, but to makea 
complete survey of Lookout Mountain, 
Missionary Ridge, Lookout Valley, and 
travel from one end of his army to the 
other. After ascertaining that no one per- 
son could perform the feat within four 
days, if allowed to pursue his investiga- 
tions uninterrupted, the adjutant conclud- 
ed to divide the work between three of us. 
I drew a map of the ground, and portioned 
off the work, two spies living in the city 
taking their orders from me. Lookout 
Mountain and the valley were reserved for 
my own operations, the two men being 
given the enemy’s right dank and Mission- 
ary Ridge. I had pothing to do with the 
strangers further than to give them a send- 
off, as they were old residents of the neigh- 
borbood, aud had their own plans about 
getting in and out of the city. 

As I was to go out that night, I began 
my preparations at once. West of the 
town, between three and four miles, was 
Lookout Mountain, its peak almost touch- 
ing the sky, and its sides like a precipice. 
Between the mountain and the town was 
the valley, a railroad running through it, 
a farmhouse here and there, a creek wind- 
ing down along the centre, and the ground 
held by the pickets of the two armies. 
The lines of investment were so closely 
drawn, and the enemy were so vigilant, 
that there was not the least hope fora 
scout, and so I was forced to go out vnce 
more asaspy. I could go as a deserter, 
as an officer, as a citizen. Just before 
dark, with my mind still undetermined, I 
stumbled across a man in front of one of 
the hotels who was higgling with a soldier 
about the purchase of a pipe, which, io- 
stead of a stem, had a small rubber pipe 
about four feet long attached, the rubber 
having an amber mouthpiece at the end. 
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The man had a dozen new style canteens, 
a supply of pocket-knives, envelops and 
stationery, and was exactly the chap I 
wanted tosee. When I began questioning 
him, and endeavored to make a bargain 
for his goods, he grew frightened, and 
acted so confused, that I called a couple 
of the soldier patrol, and had him taken 
to the guardhouse as a spy. When I 
charged him with that offence, he gave his 
name as Samuel Green, stated that he had 
lived at Bridgeport, and did not deny that 
he had sold his goods to both armies. A 
thorough search of his person failed to 
bring to light any notes or proofs that he 
was what we took him for. Nevertheless, 
it Was clear that he was a Southerner, that 
he had no business in the city, and it was 
thought best to hold him a prisoner. 
Before informing the man of this inten- 
tion, I gleaned from him the names of 
several farmers in the vicinity, and of half 
adozen persons at Bridgeport, and some 
information as to the events which had 
transpired there during the past three or 
four months. He had with him a military 
paper certifying that Samuel Green had 
been examined and found unfit for mili- 
tary service by reason of being addicted 
to epileptic fits. Conversing with him 
about the state of his health, I found that 
Green had an average of about three fits 
per week, and that each one generally last- 
ed him about an hour. He carried with 
him a pint bottle of medicine which some 
doctor had fixed up for him, and he took 
this stuff as a sort of assistance to enable 
him to recover from the attacks. This was 
all I wanted to know, except one thing, 
and that he quickly told me. He stated 
that none of the troops with Bragg or 
Longstreet were enlisted in that vicinity, 
80 that if I were captured, there would be 
no one to come forward and announce that 
I was an impostor. Mr. Green’s goods and 
chattels, even to his military paper and 
pint bottle of medicine, were seized for the 
benefit of the United States of America, 
and I hadaplan. He growled and com- 
plained, but there was no help. In case 
he had a fit, there were a dozen army sur- 
geons within call; and when I camé back, 
if he could establish his innocence, it 
would be right and proper to pay him for 
his goods. These goods were contained 
in asack prepared for the purpose, to be 
slung over the shoulder, and I had picked 
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it up and started out, when Green, in his 


ill-humor, called out: 

‘‘If you are going to rob a man of all his 
goods, why not take his clothing to boot ?”’ 

Exactly so. I had reasons for believing 
that the man had been tramping around 
through the Confederate camps not three 
days back, and if I were to personate him, 
it would be well to go to the end of the 
line. I therefore returned, informed him 
that I wanted his garments, and in a few 
minutes he had exchanged for a suit of 
blue, though much against his will. His 
hat was uncemfortable, and his boots any- 
thing but a fit, being three sizes too large; 
but I put on the one, and stepped into the 
others. 

It was dark, and after when my prepar- 
ations were complete, and the time until 
nine o’clock was used up in getting supper, 
studying my part, and ascertaining the 
whereabouts of the enemy’s pickets posted 
in the valley to the west of the town, I 
found that a distance of less than one bun- 
dred yards separated the pickets, who had 
been on terms of peace for several days 
past. There were two or three fences run- 
ning across the valley, or parts of fences, 
for the soldiers had used many of the rails 
for firewood. There were three or four 
cherry trees, a few bushes, but nothing 
which offered shelter to any one crossing 
the valley to the base of the mountain. I 
had little hope that I should be able to get 
through without being discovered, but I 
must try. If I could sneak through, all 
right; if discovered, why, I was Mr. Green, 
and would give them such excuses as I had 
at hand. 

Good-by, Cap’n Jack,’’ said a grizzly 
old soldier who was on the advance post, 
as I got ready to leave. “1 wouldn’t try 
to gé from here to Lookout Mountain for 
a million dollars. They’ll cotch you, sure 
as you’re born!’ 

Shaking hands all around, and listening 
carefully once more to the instructions 
kindly given me, I slung the sack over my 
shoulder, and started forward toward the 
Confederate line. There was a cowpath 
leading along here, and as soon as I had 
got five or six rods from the picket, I turned 
to the right, crept on until I came to a 
fence, and then moved along beside it. In 
five minutes I was between two of the Con- 
federate outposts, and not forty feet from 
either of them, one being on each side of 
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the fence. I could see the men through 
the gloom, leaning on their muskets, or 
walking to and fro, On my hands and 
knees, creeping in and out of the corners, 
I passed the pickets without being seen, or 
in any way interrupted. Just before I 
came to the creek, I arrived at a knoll 
from which I could look down into a de- 
pression, where was stationed the reserve 
picket. Quite a large fire had been kin- 
died, the bank hiding it from the sight of 
the Union pickets; and I went near enough 
to count the coffee-pots which the men had 
placed on the sticks to secure an evening 
lunch. The fence stopped right here, and 
I must go either to the right or left to 
flank the reserve. I was about fifteen feet 
from the end of the fence, and was just 
about to move, when a soldier got up from 
the fire, came up to the fence, and began 
pulling at a pole for firewood. He was 
hardly twelve feet from me, and yet Ido 
not think he would bave discovered my 
presence but for an accident. In pulling 
at the pole, he toppled over a whole length 
of fence against which I was crouched, 
and it fell upon me, flattening me to the 
ground, and pressing so hard that I was 
forced to cry out. 

**Halloo! who in the old Harry is 
there?” inquired the soldier, coming up 
and removing the rails. 

“It’s me,” I replied, as soon as I could 
get my breath. ‘* Now I'll bet fifty dollars 
that I shall have another fit to pay for 
this!’ 

The soldier lifted up the rails, helped 
me to my feet, jerked me around, and 
inquired : 

*“* Who are you, and what are you doing 
here? What business have you skulking 
around here ?”’ 

“Me? Why, I’m Green the peddler, 
who has fits. Let me see””—looking into 
his face—* aint you the fellow who bought 
apipe of me the other day over by the 
railroad ?”’ 

**No—I didn’t buy a pipe,” he replied. 
Then, kicking at my sack, he continued, 
** What ye got in there ?”’ 

I gave him a list of the articles, told him 
that some colonel, whose name I could hot 
remember, had told me to go down to the 
picket line, lie by all night, and then pass 
into town in the morning; and finally re- 
quested that we go to the fire, where I 
would show him my stock in trade. 
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He shouldered one eud of the pole, I the 
other, and we went forward among the 
reserve. As we threw the pole down, sev- 
eral of the men looked up, and one of 
them uttered a laugh, and exclaimed: 

** Hang me, if there haint one of those 
cussed peddlers of notions! Halloo! old 
rags, where have you been for a week 
past ?”’ 

**Is any one to blame for being unfor- 
tunate ?” I inquired, in an offended tone, 
and acting as if hurt. 

“I didn’t mean anything,” continued 
the soldier, making a place for me to sit 
down beside him. “ Have you got a tip- 
top pipe that you'll sell cheap?” 

The man had met with peddlers in the 
Confederate camps, and I had made a 
lucky start. As the other soldiers crowded 
around, I untied the sack, brought out 
several pipes, and soon disposed of half a 
dozen, taking Confederate notes in pay- 
ment. Nota word was said to show that 
the soldiers had the least suspicion of me. 
If I had been discovered closer to the ad- 
vance pickets, the case might have been 
different. One of them showed me a 
knife, which he said he had purchased of 
me one day on the crest of Missionary 
Ridge, and two or three more remembered 
having met me before! Had I needed 
anything further to convince me that the 
real Green was a Confederate and a spy, I 
should have had proof in the remark of a 
corporal to whom I had made a present of 
some paper and envelops: 

**T have heard that Bragg employed a 
peddier as a spy on the Yanks. How is it? 
Are you the chap? Have you been in 
town lately ?”’ 

I gave him such replies as to leave him 
in doubt whether the rumor was true; 
and as to his last question, informed him 
that I was going to attempt to get into 
Chattanooga in the morning. The men 
offered me a place by the fire, and a bian- 
ket, if I wanted to stop all night; butI 
thanked them, and trudged on toward the 
mountain. In all my experience I had 
never had so little trouble in passing the 
picket line, and getting on good terms 
with my enemies. I secured the name of 
the captain, two sergeants and three cor- 
porals at the reserve, and the number of 
the regiment; and in case I should be ar- 
rested, I now had seyeral good witnesses 
to prove what I desired. 
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Tramping along, whistling and singing, 
I soon bumped agaiust a camp sentinel. 
He was disposed to call the corporal, to see 
if he had authority to let me into the 
camp; but when I had slipped a pipe into 
his hand, he was convinced that I hada 
perfect right to go where I pleased. I 
bribed him out and out, but of course he 
must not be credited with not suspecting 
my identity. The force in the valley was 
not a large one, the enemy having his 
great strength hidden on the mountains 
and behind the ridges. I could make no 
sort of an estimate, travelling around in 
the dark, and having had such good luck 
with the men already encountered. I de- 
termined to secure quarters for the night. 
It was now nearly eleven o’clock, and I 
was within half a mile of the railroad 
track, which curves around the base of 
Lookout Mountain before striking the val- 
ley. The tents were thicker here, the 
force being greater, and I kuew that if I 
prowled around much longer some one 
would ask me unpleasant questions. To 
get quarter in any of the tents, I must 
awaken the inmates, and it made no differ- 
ence which tent I selected, all being alike 
to me. 

Just as I halted, and was about to lifta 
blanket hung at a door, some one came out 
of a tent about a rod above me. I heard 
the rattle of a sword, made out that it was 
an officer, and saw him move off among 
the tents at a rapid pace. As he came out 
of the tent, I caught sight of a light with- 
in; and when he had gone, I concluded to 
make a closér examination. 

Leaving my sack, I crept forward, lifted 
the flap, and saw that the tent belonged to 
an officer. Two or three uniforms were 
hanging up, there was an extra sword, two 
camp beds, a writing-desk, and various 
other property. I could see no one up or 
down, and I crawled through and made my 
way to the writing-desk, which was cov- 
ered with maps and papers, as was also a 
board near by. Picking up one of the doc- 
uments, I read: 

“General Bragg instructs you to move— 
Wednesday—getting artillery in position 
—a week more at the furthest must wit- 
hess the surrender—brigade commanders 
will—” 

Reading thus far, skipping along down 
the page, I saw the importance of the doc- 
ument, and pocketed it. Then hastily 
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gathering up every other letter in sight, I 
crammed them into my pockets, and 
crawled out of the tent. Picking up the 
sack, I found that I was unobserved, and 
so I turned sharp to the right, walked forty 
or fifty rods, and then entered a tent. 
One of the inmates awoke as I was getting 
in, but when I explained my wants to 
him, he gave his consent, and I stretched 
myself out on a spare blanket. 1 believed 
that I had secured possession of some vyal- 
uable documents, and though anxious to 
peruse them, I had no opportuity to do so, 
and must attend to secreting them. In 
fifteen minutes after I had lain down the 
inmates of the tent were all sound asleep, 
and then I went to work. Having no fit 
place to stow the documents, I removed 
my boots, made an incision in the lining, 
‘and in the course of half an hour had 
tucked all the papers into the bootlegs, and 
so secured them that a second glance 
would be necessary to find them. This 
accomplished, I drew on my boots, hauled 
the sack under my head, and in five min- 
utes was asleep, knowing nothing more 
until an hour after daylight. 

The two soldiers who occupied the tent 
were cooking breakfast when I woke up, 
and it was an easy thing to bargain with 
them for a share in the meal. After that 
was disposed of, they wanted each a new 
knife; and having no money, I purchased 
from one a uniform cap and blouse, and 
from the other a pair of pants, thus giving 
me a Confederate outfit. The articles 
were stored away in the bottom of the 
sack, and I was about to move off, when a 
soldier lounged along and inquired: 

“ Say, Sol, the devil’s to pay up at head- 
quarters. I don’t know what’s up, but the 
shoulder-strappers have arrested all the 
sentinels on duty between ten and twelve 
last night, and have taken three or four 
tents down to search for something.” 

I knew what that “something” was. 
It was the papers in my bootlegs, and I 
made up my mind to get out of the neigh- 
borhood as soon as possible. Travelling 

_ along, I decided that 1 need not be alarmed 
unless some new occurrence caused me to 
be suspected. If they had arrested the 
sentinel who let me in and who had taken 
my bribe, he would, if like other sentinels, 
deny that I had crossed his beat, for fear 
that it might come out that 1 had bribed 
him. Unless he “owned up,’’ there was 
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no one in camp who could dispute my as- 
sertion that I had come into it from the 
west instead of the east side. Half of any 
plan is having confidence in yourself, and 
80,when I had made up my mind that no one 
had any business to suspect me, I trudged 
along without much care. 

Stopping now and then to “ dicker”’ with 
the soldiers, I at length came to the rail- 
road track and the base of the mountain. 
Here I began to find the enemy’s strength. 
Looking up the mountain, I could see 
earthworks and guuvs, and there were de- 
fences, cannon, batteries of artillery, and 
* heaps ” of troops whichever way I looked. 
I could see no road up the mountain—not 
even @ path by which a goat could ascend, 
and I greatly wondered how the soldiers 
and cannon found their way up. Some regi- 
ments were in line, some changing posi- 
tions, some in camp doing nothing, and I 
passed about without eliciting much atten- 
tion. I was standing on the railroad track 
looking cautiously about me, when some 
one gave mea tremendous slap between 
the shoulders, and a hearty voice cried out: 

“How are you, old pancakes—how’s 
your grandmother!” 

Iturned around and stood face to face 
with a second lieutenant of infantry, whose 
actions at once proved him considerably 
' intoxicated. He was just that far “ over 
the bay”’ to feel jolly, and to care not a 
straw for the dignity attached to his posi- 
tion. Seeing his situation, I replied that 
my health was not very good, and as for 
my respected grandmother, she had been 
laid in the tomb so many years that I sel- 
dom troubled myself about her feelings. 

** Bully for you!’ continued the officer, 
shaking hands with me. “If I were Gen- 
eral Bragg, durn me if I wouldn’t make 
you a division commander within an hour! 
You’re a sockdologer, you are—a regular 
steamboaton wheels! What ye got in that 
bag?” 

I enumerated the articles, and then 
opened the sack for his inspection. He 
selected one article after another until he 
had his hands full, and then started to 
move off without paying me. I mentioned 
the fact to him, when it would have been 
wiser to have let him gone his way, and 
his conduct changed in an instant, as any 
other drunken man’s conduct will. 

“What! he exclaimed, dropping the 
articles on the ground, “ what! you charg- 
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ing officers anything! cuss me if I don’t 
take all you’ve got!” 

[ saw that 1 had made a mistake, but he 
would accept of no excuses, and at once 
ordered a soldier to take up the bag and 
follow him. I could not lose the whole 
without a struggle, for deprive me of the 
sack, and I would be arrested within five 
minutes. Protesting against his actions, | 
was following along after him, when he 
pulled out his revolver and shot plump at 
my head. He was not twenty feet away, 
and I did not see his action until he pulled 
the trigger. Nothing but his unsteady 
hand saved my life. As it was, the bullet 
passed close to my ear, and buried itself 
in the shoulder of a soldier a few feet be- 
hind. Hundreds of men saw the move- 
ment and heard the man scream, and we 
were immediately surrounded by an excited 
crowd, among which I saw a division com- 
mander, two brigadier generals and several 
lesser officers. For the first two or three 
minutes, there was no opportunity to ex- 
plain, and afterwards such a thing was use- 
less. One of the brigadiers took the sack 
away from the lieutenant, and that worthy 
immediately charged that I was a prowler 
who had no business in the camp, and de- 
manded that I should be arrested and 
searched. 

Nothing is right in time of war but might, 
and I was the next moment led off toa 
tent, a soldier lugging the sack after me. 
Three or four of the officers came in, a 
guard was stationed to keep back the 
crowd, and then came the moment which 
was to show me if I were fitted to play the 
lt came to me like 
a flash that Samuel Green bad fits, and the 
next moment, after ‘throwing my arms 
around, I fell down, shutting my teeth, 
fixed my eyes, and set my legs to shaking. 

“ Call in Dr. Royer, captain—the man is 
in a fit,” remarked a voice, and the next 
moment the doctor came in. 

He felt of my pulse, unbuttoned my vest 
and sbirt, rubbed whiskey on my throat, 
and pronounced it a fit. It was my inten- 
tion to remain in that fit ten or fifteen 
minutes, but a sudden command for some 
one to remove my boots, convinced me 
that it would be safer to come out of it. I 
opened my eyes, drew my legs up, drank 
some of the liquor, and in two or three 
minutes was able to sit up. Before an- 
swering any questions. I took a draught 
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from the pint bottle, and then laid my 
document in the hand of the doctor. 

“ Why—the devil—why—ha! ha! ha!’ 
laughed the doctor, handing the paper to 
the others to read. ‘ Woodstock must be 
blind drunk to pitch into a harmless fellow 
like this!’ 

The officers read the document, laughed 
and joked, and the result was that I was 
told to pick up my sack and pass on. I 
made haste to do so, and passed along the 
railroad track around the mountain, scarce- 
ly able to realize that within thirty minutes 
I had got into a bad scrape and out of it. 
I found no difficulty in trading with the 
soldiers, as I took any sort of money and 
sold my goods at prices which would have 
made a sutler’s heart go down to his boots. 
Keeping my eyes about me, I had at noon 
collected all the information which I want- 
ed from the valley, and determined to 
leave itand go upthe mountain. A soldier 
whose dinner I shared, gave me directions 
where to find a road which zig-zagged up 
the hill. By passing along the railroad 
track, and following it around the moun- 
tain’s base, he informed me that I could 
strike the road by which all the cannon, 
men and supplies had been taken to the 
erest of the hill. Deeming this the better 
way to go up, and thinking to come down 
by the trail, I planned accordingly. 

The soldier’s companions were on duty, 
and just as I was ready to go, a sergeant 
came along and requested him to serve on 
a detail fora short time. As he was not 
to be gone over half an hour, I agreed to 
remain in bis tent until his return, he seem- 
ing to have more confidence in my honesty 
than in that of his companions, knowing 
that a soldier would “pick up things” 
whenever opportunity offered. There is 
an old saying that delays are dangerous, 
but the soldier had not been gone ten min- 
utes when 1 had reason to believe that my 

delay had saved my life. It was raw cold 
weather, and the tent was fastened up as 
close as it could be. Lying stretched out 
on one of the rude beds, I directly heard 


several men come up, meet some one at. 


the door of the tent, and then a voice 
asked : 

** Have you seen a man around here with 
a@ bag of notions on his back—a short fel- 
low, dressed in citizen’s clothes, wearing a 
black mustache, and having a scar under 
his right eye ?”’ 
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“ No—not up here,” answered another 
voice, ‘‘ but I saw him about a mile below 
here this forenoon. Why—what about 
him ?”’ 

** Just let me get eyes on him and I’m 
good for a hundred dollars,” continued the 
first voice. ‘‘ He played the durndest game 
up at corps headquarters you ever heard 
of. You know Longy’s (Longstreet’s) scout, 
Bob Thomas? Well, as near as I can get 
hold of the story, Bob was sent into Chatty 
(Chattanooga) the other day. He was 
fixed out with papers as some one else, had 
an old suit of clothes and a bag of goods, 
and Longy got word last night that Bob 
was in jail. Some one in his clothes and 
carrying his sack has been passing along 
the valley. Bob, you know, has red whis- 
kers and mustache, while this man is alto- 
gether different in look. They think he’s 
a Yank, and we areafterhim. This morn- 
ing, he” 

Isat up on the bed, heard him relate 
my adventure with the lieutenant, and 
then I crept softly across the tent, and 
looked out to see a sergeant and seven men 
moving away. I saw it all in a moment. 
My peddler was a genuine spy, and his ex- 
emption paper, fits and medicine had been 
prepared for the occasion. Some citizen 
of the town had notified Longstreet of his 
man’s capture, and my game was played. 
The man with the sack would swing if they 
caught him. 

While 1 was thinking I was also acting. 
I must leave my sack behind, take a new 
disguise, and be off before the soldier’s re- 

“turn. Opening the sack, 1 poured its con- 
tents over behind one of the beds, drew 
out the uniform, hid the sack, and in five 
minutes was a private soldier of the Con- 
federate army—Longstreet’s corps. There 
was an overcoat on one of the beds, and I 
* borrowed ”’ it, feeling that when its own- 
er discovered my hidden property, he would 
be satisfied with the exchange. Being all 
ready, I picked up a musket, slung a car- 
tridge box over my shoulder and stepped 
out and walked off as if I feared no one. 
The change in my appearance was so great 
that I did not believe any une would know 
me, but I soon hada chanceto see. Walk- 

ing less than half a mile, I came upon the 

sergeant and his file, who were returning 
to pursue the chase in another direction. 

He stopped me and asked about the ped- 

dier. I pointed over toward Missionary 
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Ridge, and cooked up a story of meeting 
the man there two hours before. Two of 
the file were two of the reserve picket 
whom I had talked with at the camp-fire 
in the valley, bat they had no suspicions of 
me whatever. 

When they had passed on, going in the 
direction pointed out, I pursued my walk. 
My path was full of soldiers, but they gave 
me no notice. I fell in with about a dozen 
travelling my way, and who were going up 
the mountain, I thought, but they badgered 
me so about my boots, which as I have re- 
marked were too large, beside being cov- 
ered with mud, that I dropped behind. 
Half an hour after, there was scarcely any 
one in sight, and coming to a farmhouse, 
I concluded to go in. There was a guard 
at/the gate, to prevent malicious trespass, 
and one of the finest bloodhounds I ever 
saw sat on the doorstep. 

* Look out for the brute, parther,’’ cau- 
tioned the soldier as I opened the gate. 
“ He’s one of the real old nigger-hunters, 
and is as cross as blazes.” 

lalways had a constitutional fear of dogs, 
large or small, and getting part way to the 
door, I hesitated. The hound eyed me 
keenly, growled once or twice, showing 
fangs which would almost bite through a 
bar of iron, and then he came down to meet 
- me. He snuffed at my feet, smelled of my 
hands, and to my great astonishment, be- 
gan wagging his tail and frisking around 
as if. he had met with an old friend. The 
guard was as astonished as myself, but the 
dog continued to show his love and good- 
feeling, and I passed intothe house. There 
Was no one at home but a woman, the wife 
of a soldier then guarding Union prisoners 
on Belle Isle. Her greeting was anything 
but cordial, she having probably received 
a hundred similar calls. However, when 
I laid two Confederate ten dollar bills on 
the table and asked for a picked-up dinner, 
her frowns cleared away, and she had the 
meal ready in five minutes. 

While eating and talking, I observed a 
new pair of woollen socks hanging near the 
fireplace, and made a purchase of them for 
another note. Confederate money -was 
pretty good money then, especially ia that 
region, and the woman must have thought 
me a general in disguise. 

My socks were old, and the boots chafed 
my feet, and I therefore determined to put 
the new ones on. Learning this, the 


woman suggested that I wash my feet, and 
she fixed a pail of water at the back door. 
I drew off and left my boots at the door, 
and when I returned, the woman was study- 
ing ata paper whichI recognized as one 
I had hidden in my boot. 

“ This seems to be an important docu- 
ment,” she remarked, laying it on the table. 
“Why do you carry your boots full of 
papers?” 

I told her that they were some private 
papers which I did not wish to lose, but 
she looked at me as if she did not believe 
the statement. I felt angry and chagrined 
at my imprudence, and hurried into the 
boots and got eut of the house as soon as 
possible. Apprehending some misfortune, 
I hardly spoke to the guard, hurrying up 
the route almost on the run. The paper 
which I had taken from the table was in 
my pocket, and desiring to replace it in my 
boots, I turned aside into a clump of 
shrubs and vines to make the transfer. I 
had scarcely sat down, when three soldiers 
passed, and in a moment more I heard 
voices in excited conversation. 

“The woman says sbe saw more thana 
hundred papers sticking out in the inside 
of his bootlegs, and the one she read was 
signed by General Bragg!’ 

I heard this, and laid down and hugged 
the ground as closely as possible. My own 
carelessness had got an enemy on my trail 
again. 

“ Run down till you meet those men,” 
continued the guard, ‘‘and they’ll hurry 
up and help you overhaul him. Be quick, 
before he gets away!” 

Off came the boot, in went the paper, 
back went my foot, and then I rose up and 
let myself out fora run. Turning toward 
the mountain, I ran up the side, covered 
by bushes and small trees. The way was 
so steep and difficalt that running was soon 
impossible, and I stopped a moment to 
“blow,” just as the deep bay of a hound 
and the shouts of men reached my ears. 
The soldiers were after me, and the blood- 
hound had taken my scent! I could nei- 
ther walk nor run—it was a mere scramble. 
Leaping over rocks, jumping over ravines, 
drawing myself up the banks, I had just 
reached a path winding up the mountain, 
when I heard the bay of the hound not 
thirty rodsaway. He was coming along at 
a slow pace, my jumps puzzling him. My 
boots were a hindrance to fast speed, but 
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I ran down the trail at a gait which would 
have bothered an Indian to beat. Thirty 
rods down, I came to a loghouse set in a 
bit of a valley on the left hand side. Some 
distance beyond the house was a large out- 
door cellar, excavated from the hillside. 
It had no door, and running by, I saw the 
dark mouth of the trap and turned and 
made for it. As I wentin, I turned enough 
to notice that there were no windows on that 
side of the house, and that no one was in 
the yard. The voice of the hound and the 
shouts of the men came to me as I ran in, 
but there was no alternative. The dog would 
overhaul me in five minutes if I kept on, 
and I had determined to make a stand and 
showt him. The cellar was twenty or twerty- 
five feet long, ten feet wide, and as dark as 
pitch when one looked toward the back 
part. At the far end I found two barrels, 
a board or two, and hustled them around 
for a sort of breastwork. 

Just as I had completed all the defence 
possible, the dog appeared at the door, his 
eyes shining like two coals of fire. Draw- 
ing my revolver, 1 took aim, and was about 
to press the trigger, when he gave a whine 
of joy, and came trotting in, leaping over 
the boards, and licking my hands with evi- 
dent signs of satisfaction. Patting him on 
the head, I quieted his voice and antics, 
just as the soldiers stopped in the path op- 
posite, and perhaps two hundred feet away. 
Hearing nothing further of the dog, they 
were puzzled to know which direction to 
take. I could see them plainly, and I held 
the dog down, and whispered to him to 
make him lie quiet. The soldiers—there 
were five of them—ran down the road a 
few rods and then returned; and after 
calling and whistling to the dog, they all 
came into the yard. While the four stood 
talking within fifty feet of me, the other 
one went to the house. I heard the shrill 
voice of a female, a loud conversation, 
and then the soldier joined his compan- 
ions; and, accompanied by the woman, 
they all came towards me. I believed that 
the woman had seen me enter the cellar, 
and that death or capture was imminent. 
They came up within twenty feet of me 
and stopped. 

“I haint seed no one round here,” 
whined the woman, “and I haint seed no 
hound,” 

* Well, look in the cellar and see if the 
fellow is there,’’ replied one of the soldiers, 
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The cowards were afraid to come in 
themselves, withdrawing to either side, 
while the woman entered the door, came 
in a few feet, and then turned and went 
back, declaring that the place was empty. 
At this announcement the soldiers crowd- 
ed in, but their eyes could not penetrate 
the darkness, and they soon turned away, 
stopping around the door to hold a consul- 
tation. They at length agreed that I had 
run down the path further, killed the 
hound, and that they should discover me 
in that direction. Accordingly, they all. 
started off down the path, and were soon 
out of sight, bidding the woman keep a 
sharp lookout for me. 


It was getting on toward sundown, and 
I debated whether to stop or to take the 
path up the mountain. Fearful that I 
might in some way be discovered if I should 
remain until dark, and doubting whether 
lecould find my way up the mountain ex- 
cept by daylight, I concluded to risk all 
and reach the path again. The dog fol- 
lowed me out, capering and frisking, but 
immediately took the scent of the soldiers 
and ran down the path. Turning to look 
at him, 1 caught sight of a soldier about 
musket range off. The man held up his 
hand for me to stop, but I set out up the 
hill on the run, knowing that he was one 
of the pursuers. The woman came to the 
door in time to see me off, and I saw that 
I was in for it again. I had retained the 
musket stolen in the valley, although it 
had bothered my actions, and 1 carried it 
now instead of flinging it away, knowing 
that I should want it at the crest to com- 
plete my disguise. 

After running perhaps ten minutes, I 
-heard the bay of the hound again. The 
soldiers had given him my track, and he 
was after me. I had nothing to fear from 
him, as soon shown. He speedily over- 
hauled me, but ran along by my side, play- 
fully snapping at my legs. I was getting 
pretty well tired out, when I heard voices 
up the path, and turned aside and leaped 
into a thicket, the dog remaining on the 
path. Two or three minutes after half a 


dozen soldiers came along down; seeing 
the dog, they stopped a moment, but 
passed on without a suspicion of my pres- 
ence. Their appearance was a lucky thing 
forme. They would meet my pursuers 
further down, tell them that they had not 
seen me, and this might end the chase, 
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As soon as they were gone, I scrambled 
back to the path and made up the moun- 
tain again. I waé just congratulating my- 
self on having escaped pursuit, when ill 
luck confronted me in the shape of two 
more soldiers coming down. I was close 
upon them before I discovered them, and 
so had to push on. They looked at me 
sharply as we passed, but as they could 
not have knowledge of me, I began whis- 
tling and kept on. As soon asa turn in the 
path had hidden them, I struck a “lope” 
again, and met no one for the next half 
mile. 

It was now sundown, and I began to 
think of the part which I should take on 
reaching the crest. I could hear a drum 
beating and a band playing above, and saw 
that I was near the end of my journey. 
As soon as I had got rested a little, I re- 
sumed my march, and just as it was fairly 
dark reached the top of Lookout. I had 
been thinking that I should find a sentinel 
on the road near the crest, and felt greatly 
puzzled fora plan to get by him without 
trouble. As I came within a few rods of 
the top, the difficulty solved itself without 
my help. I came upon several soldiers at 
aspring beside the path, filling camp ket- 
tles. There were five soldiers and three 
kettles, and they were arguing how the 
men could carry akettle between them and 
not leave an odd kettle to an odd man. 


“Just in time, comrade!’’ shouted one 
of the men, as I came up, “Please give 
Pete a lift on his kettle.”’ 

It was just the thing I wanted; and in 
this way I passed the sentinel without the 
least trouble. As I was a.stranger, I must 
“get in” with some of the men; and so, 
as we walked along, I informed my com- 
panion that 1 was from the valley, and had 
come up to look after my brother, giving 
his regiment as one which I knew was 
with Bragg over on Missionary Ridge. The 
soldier knew it also, and when we had as- 
certained that I must take another day for 
it, I began trying to ascertain where I 
should put upfor the night. His own tent 
was crowded, the soldier said, but he knew 
of a tent occupied by three of his company 
where I could get in, as two of the men 
had been detailed’ for guard duty. This 


was satisfactory, and in a short time I had 
made friends with the occupant of the 
tent, and was duly installed as his guest. 
After supper, and while indulging in eu- 
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chre, I set to work to draw him out by 
telling him of the defences which “ we” 
had erected in the valley and on the ridge, 
and then had a good excuse for asking 
after the preparations which had been 
made on Lookout. He assured me that 
nothing had been left undone. He showed 
me his hands, blistered with using the 
heavy tools, and then in detail gave me a 
list of the defences. He was strong in the 
belief that no human foe could wrest 
Lookout Mountain from the possession of 
the Confederates; and it really looked to 
me as if it would be sheer madness on the 
part of any army to attempt it. The path 
by which I came up was the poorest de- 
fended, because, as a child could see, a 
six-pounder planted at any turn in the 
trail, and supported by a company of in- 
fantry, could cut to pieces any assaulting 
column, if warning was given of the ap- 
proach. There were earthworks at the 
head of the road to the southwest, on that 
road, on the valley path, on the crest, and 
he assured me that the plateau was a Gib- 
raltar which could not be even bruised by 
the hammer of war. It was bruised, broken, 
captured and held; but there was more 
reason in the idea that Hooker’s men 
would be slaughtered to the last before 
reaching the crest. 

The soldier was a pretty fair draughts- 
man or artist, as I saw by two or three 
sketches in his knapsack. Pretending that 
some of his explanations were not clear, I 
put a pencil in his fingers, and he made a 
draft of the principal defences, and also of 
some of those on the ridge. When he had 
finished them, and our conversation was 
ended, he wadded the papers in his hand, 
and threw them to the back side of the 
tent; and I secured and hid them while he 
was out hunting after some tobacco. I 
heard him returning pretty soon, but just 
as he reached the tent some one called 
out: 

“Ts that you, Wheeler? Hold ona min- 
ute, I’ve got some news for you.” 

A man approached, and, as I suspected, 
he proved to be one of the men who had 
met me on the mountain. He had also 
met my pursuers, who gave him the whole 
story, and he was now relating it as 4 
choice bit of gossip. 

“He didn’t come up here, because I 
asked the sentinel at the path,” said the 
soldier, in conclusion; “ but he may come 
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to-morrow, and so I’!] give you his descrip- 
tion,” 

And he went on, and gave such a fair 
description of my face and old boots that I 
would have been able to pick the man out 
from a hundred had I been searching. 
When he was through, he suddenly an- 
nounced: 

“O, I had forgotten! I gotaletter from 
Hannah to-day, and she wrote most a page 
about your mother. Come over to the 
tent, and I’ll read it to you.”’ 

“ But I’ve got company in my tent,” re- 
plied my host. 

“O, hang your company?’ continued 
the other; “he wont dissolve while you 
are gone.” 

‘*Hang your company!’ was a suggest- 
ive sentence to me, and a load was taken 
from my mind as the two moved off. I 
must cut and run, get some new disguise, 
alter my looks, or “ brass it out.””. Which 
should Ido? I had caught sight of a pair 
of scissors when the soldier opened a 
“housewife” in his knapsack, and I had 
them out in a moment, and in three min- 
utes had clipped my mustache to the hide. 
Then, from my wallet, I selected a strip of 


black court plaster, ran it across my cheek, 


and this was all Icoulddo. I had scarcely 
time to finish, and to replace the scissors, 
when the soldier returned. He looked at 
me curiously, and then, puzzled to know 
how I had changed, remarked upon it. I 
replied that he had been deceived about 
the mustache, and that I had raked my 
face with my knife during his absence, 
thus accounting for the presence of the 
plaster. He was satisfied, or seemed to 
be, and as the drum beat “lights out” at 
that moment, he hastily spread up a bed, 
we covered up, and he extinguished the 
light. He did not even refer to the gossip 
which had been retailed at the door of the 
tent, and for this reason I believed that he 
suspected me. He was a keen sharp fel- 
low, about twenty-five years old, a Virgin- 
ian by birth, receiving his education at 
Harvard; and if there were grounds for 
suspicion, he was just the man to entertain 
them. Being a gentleman in breeding, he 
was too hospitable to turn me out of the 
tent, and too courteous to disturb me with 
his thoughts until he bad reasons. But I 
had a presentiment that my fate was in his 
hands someway, and the feeling had stood 


me so well in other instances, that I did 
not attempt to banish it now. 

It was dangerous to attempt to leave the 
crest at night, guarded as every path would 
be, and 1 was as uncomfortable as one 
could well be under mental anxiety. We 
both laid upon the same blankets, but had 
separate ones to cover us, so that we were 
at least four feet apart. Not a word was 
said after our “ good-nights,” and a third 
party would have supposed that we were 
bent on sleep. But I was deceiving him, 
and the result proved that he was playing 
the same game. We had been lying quiet 
for half an hour, I against the side of the 
tent, and he near the door, when 1 heard 
alow snuffing near my head. Reaching 
out my hand, I raised the canvas about a 
foot,and my friend the bloodhound crawled 
under as quietly as a mouse and laid down 
beside me. If the soldier heard us, he did 
not show it. I was greatly surprised at 
the presence of the dog, and his coming 
also added to my anxiety. He might have 
followed on alone, but the chances were 
that some of my pursuers had come with 
him. This belief was soon strengthened 
by hearing some one whistling for the 
hound. I had my arm ever his neck, and 
he did not move. 

It was plain as daylight that I must leave 
the camp that night, but it was nearly as 
plain that I would be captured or shot if 
attempting it. For another hour I laid 
there racking my brains for a plan, and 
then I felt, more than heard, my compan- 
ion carefully raise himself up. Two or 
three minutes passed, I being all attention, 
and he then cast off his blankets and 
crawled to the door. Here he hesitated 
for several minutes, but, as if making up 
his mind that he was right, he crawled 
out, and I¢heard him come around to my 
side of the tent and then move off. He 
was going to inform on me! As soon as 
sure that he was out of hearing, I rose up, 
got hold of his overcoat, which he had 
used for a pillow, put it on, and then left 
the tent, followed closely by the heund, 
Ihad not taken my musket, and knowing 
that even the seconds were precious to 
me, I quickly made my way to the head of 
the path by which 1 had ascended the 
mountain. As expected, I saw the senti- 
nel right at the path. The others were 
some distance either way, the guard-tent 
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was ten or fifteen rods off, and I walked 


boldly up to the man, and said: 

“T’ve lost a gold watch worth three hun- 
dred dollars. I was out after water just 
at dark, and I believe I must have dropped 
it near the spring. I waut to go down to 


see,” 
“©! hal ha! That's played out with us 
long ago!” he replied. ‘*No one passes 


here without the countersign.’’ 

“Well, here’s the countersign, then!’ I 
remarked, going closer to him, and bend- 
ing forward as if to whisper in his ear. 


I had my revolver in my hand, turned 


end for end, and I meant to hit him on the 
head with the butt ofit. He either caught 
sight of the weapun, or suspected some in- 
jury, for he threw up his gun across my 
breast, to bar my progress. The hound 
had stood* beside me very quiet, but the 


moment the gun came up, he leaped under 


it like a flash, caught the soldier by the 
throat, bore him down, and I ran down the 
path just as the powerful fellow gave ut- 
terance toa terrible yell. There was no 
room for further deception, and I ran for 
life, the dog overtaking me in about two 
minutes. I heard the soldiers shouting, 
knew that I would be pursued, and my old 
boots were picked up and put down as if 
drawn over the feet of a trotting horse. I 
think [ made a gain of at least half a mile 
before there was any great alarm, and 
then three or four muskets were fired. I 
was too far ahead to hear if any one was 
sent after me, but taking it for granted, I 
“pegged in,” with scarcely a halt until 
reaching the house and the outdoor cellar. 
It*was hard on to three miles from the 
crest to the house, but going down hill is 
fast motion, and Ido not think I was more 
than thirty minutes, if that, making the 
distance. 

I at first decided to hide again in the 
cellar, but reflecting that I was pretty thor- 
oughly posted as to the defences, having 
my friend’s drawings beside, I then deter- 
mined to get into Chattanooga before day- 
light, if possible: I judged that I was 
about five miles from the city, and that the 
time was about eleven o’clock. The fact 
that I got out of the town without much 
difficulty was not a guaranty that I could 
get in without being arrested. It would 
be a dangerous task to attempt to return 
by the valley. and I therefore concluded 
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to take to the river. If I could secure 
something to float me, I might pass down 


the river unseen, and land at the town; 
and I at once proceeded to the bank and 
cast about for boat or raft. If any one 
bad pursued me down the path, they had 
given up the chase, and I now found no - 
one to trouble me, Keeping close to the 


river, I passed down opposite the house 
where I had first met my friend the dog, 
but I had not then succeeded in finding so 
much as two good-sized sticks. From this 
point I could plainly hear the soldiers in 
the valley, and knew that I should directly 


strike the point where the extreme left 
wing of the army rested on the bank. Pass- 
ing down fifteen or twenty rods further, I 
was about to despair of finding a float, 
when I suddenly stumbled over some one 
stretched out on the ground. 


Whazzer doing’ere? Whazzer kickin’ 
feller for? Whazzer want of me?” 

Before I knew what had happened a man 
sat up, looked about, fell back, and slept | 
again. There was a strong smell of whis- 
key in the air, and the words of the un- 
known showed him to bedrunk. Looking 
closer, I saw another man, a camp kettle, 
a dying fire, and three or four shirts hang- 
ing on a line suspended between two sap- 
lings. I saw in a moment that the fellows 
had come to the spot in the afternoon te 
wash their garments, and getting drunk, 
had remained there. This was not all. 
After waiting until I was sure that the 
man slept, I approached closer to the wa- 
ter, and to my great joy discovered a large 
scow moored to the bank by a grapevine. 
Setting on it were a washtub and wash- 
board which the boys had borrowed at the 
house. There were several large blocks of 
stone lying about, and it was easy to con- 
clude that the scow had been used to float 
building material down to the town. 

As the men were in a measure helpless, 
I bad no fear of them, and determined to 
capture them both. Removing the tub 
and board to the bank, I took the first man 
by the feet and carefully drew him on 
board. He growled and mumbled, but did 
not awake, and I soon had the other man 
beside him. There was neither oar nor 
paddle, but I went to the fence, secured & 
long pole, and then I was ready. In my 
haste and excitement I had forgotten all 
about the dog, until the lumbering old 
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craft was moving away. Then there came 
a whine from the bank, a dark body shot 


through the air, and the hound landed at 
my feet. 

As soon as getting clear of the bank and 
into the current, I laid my pole down and 
then stretched myself out. Without word 
or sound we drifted rapidly down, not even 


being seen by any of the Confederates; 


and when getting to the head of the town, 
I worked the old scow in so that I landed 
without accident, and the sentinels aided 
me to discharge the drunken cargo. 

It was my intention to make an early 


call on the man whom I had jailed before 


leaving, and to do my best to have him 
hung; but after I had reported at head- 
quarters, taken a few hours’ sleep, and 
walked around to the jail, I was grieved 


to learn that he was probably safe among 
his friends, some outsiders having aided 
him to escape that very night. 

A few days later, when Hooker’s men 
crossed the valley and arrived at the base 
of Lookout, I was at the head of the col- 
umn to point out the path and the road. I 
did not go up among the clouds with them, 


nor did I believe that a man of them would 
reach thecrest. Nevertheless, they did go 


up, the battle was won, and the siege of 
Chattanooga was raised. Thedog? I had 
not forgotten him. He lies curled up near 
the stove as I write, older by several years 


than when we first met, but still one of the 
best friends I have in the world, What 


his reasons were for befriending me I shall 
never know, though I would give much to 
understand the singular mystery. 


MY HUSBAND. 


BY MRS. E. M. BOLLES. 


In my quiet home I listen 
For the step I long to hear; 
Time is passing, I am waiting 
For the one to me most dear; 
While a great love, all unmeasured, 
Fills my restless beating heart 
For my husband, of whose being 
I myself am but a part. 


Does he dream, I often wonder, 
That in him I live and move! 

That my path would be most dreary 
If unlighted by his love! 

When to him my troth was plighted 
My love seemed almost supreme, 
But the light which then was kindled 

Now seems but a fitful gleam ; 


For, through all my cares and troubles, 
Brighter glows the sacred flame, 
Till my path by it is lighted, 
And in pride I bear his name. 
_ Providence, B.I., January, 1875. 


Though I seldom count my blessings 
In the wear and tear of life, 

And my courage often fails me 
In the weariness and strife 


Which beset the path of duty— 
Of his love I feel so sure 
That it lightens all my labor, 
Makes it easy to endure. 
Thus while waiting for his footstep, 
Longing to behold his face, 
Irenew my waning courage 
For life’s long and trying race. 


Hand in hand we walk together 
Through the world with loving hearts; 
Poverty our path may darken, 
Envy pierce us with its darts— 
All the ills of earth may hover 
Over each devoted head, 
Still our love shall grow and strengthen 
Till we’re numbered with the dead. 


‘ 
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~ WILL SHE MARRY HIM? 


BY FLORENCE MARRYAT, AUTHOR OF “AN UNFORTUNATE MATCH,” ETC., ETO. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
“] WILL BRAVE HIS ANGER.” 


“LaDy VALENCE, I will be frank with 
you,” continued Dr. Newall. ‘‘I cannot 
deny that your husband is ill, and that his 
illness has been to me a very mysterious 
and inexplicable thing—until to-day. Men- 
tally, he is very ill; but I gp not say he is 
incurable.” 

“Thank God! O thank God?!’ 

** Still, his disease has so much more to 
do with the mind than the body, that or- 
dinary means will, I am afraid, be of little 
avail. The plain fact is, that Lord Va- 
lence has unhinged his own mind. From 
a child he has been of a sensitive and emo- 
tional temperament; and this disposition, 
which should have been combated ia every 
possible way, through the means of healthy 
interests and exercise, he has fatally en- 
couraged by the nature of his studies.” 

“Do you mean to say he has brought 
this state of things on himself?” 

“Entirely so. As would any one who 
gave himself up, body and soul, to the un- 
ravelling of mysteries, which, if even the 
Divine law intended at any period to be 
made more clear to us, it never meant that 
in their pursuit we should neglect the 
higher human duties to which we were 
born into the world.” 

“Dr. Newall! you speak as though you 
believed it all.” 

** Believed what, my dear lady ?” 

“ That it really is possible to hold com- 
munication with the unseen world. I 
know,”’ continues Everil, rather unsteadily, 
“that I began by telling you that I had 
seen the—the—spirit; but I thought—I 
hoped—that is, I fancied—’”’ 

** That I could contradict your statement, 
and tell you that it was all nonsense—the 
effect of your heated imagination. No! 
Lady Valence, I can’t do that! I do not 
know, of course, in this case whether ‘it 
was fancy or not. Your nerves may have 
been—doubtiess were—worked up to the 
highest pitch, and have raised a phantom 
of themselvés to frighten you.” 

_ “O nol indeed they did not. I know 


now—I feel sure—that I was not mistaken 
—that it really wasthere. Yet—’ 

“ Yet—you are surprised that I believe 
you. My dear child, this is nothing new 
to me, or to anyone. What you have ex- 
perienced is as old as the bills.” 

“Then you think that all the stories of 
ghosts that one has heard are true ?”’ 

“Certainly not. Not one ina hundred 
is true; but do you suppose such stories 
would ever gain ground without some foun- 
dation? From the earliest ages, Lady Va- 
lence, man has at times attempted to raise 
the veil that hangs between us and the un- 
seen world, and to peer into those myster- 
jes which for some wise purpose have been 
hidden from ordinary sight, and he has 
generally suffered for it.’’ 

“Is it wicked?” demands Everil, in a 
low voice. 

**It is not for me to say whether it is 
wicked or not, Lady Valence. The Cath- 
olic church, the church to which I belong, 
has decided that her children had better 
not meddle with it; consequently I have 
no personal experience of its effects on the 
human mind. But I have, unfortunately, 
been called on more than once during my 
professional career to cure a patient whose 
bodily health has been wrecked by the un- 
natural strain upon his mind caused by this 
unnatural study.” 

‘*T have heard of spiritualism, of course, 
on occasions,’* says Everil; “ but I never 
took any interest in it, and I little thought 
it could be productive of such awful results 
as these.”’ 

“No more it is in ordinary cases; but 
your husband’s is not an ordinary case. 
From achild he has been unasually sub- 
ject to such influences. Iremember when 
his dear father died, and I went to an- 
nounce the fact to him, he met me at the 
door with the intelligence that he was not 
dead, and that he had but just seen him 
standing in his room. I can see his boyish 
face now, lighted up, almost as it were 
ethereally with the conviction. I tried to 
combat the idea. I hoped then it might 
have been his imagination; but I soon saw 
I was mistaken. He has never been like | 
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other boys or men since that night.’’ 
“Tell me all about him,” says Everil, 
imploringly. 

“He grew too slight and delicate; too 
fond of solitude and study; too silent and 
reserved incompany. There was no bodily 
disease apparent, excepting that his pulse 
was higher and more fitful than was suited 
to his age, and that he occasionally suf- 

‘ fered from slight attacks of fever. Then 
he went abroad, and for some years I lost 
sight of him.” 

“Did he see these—these things then, 
Dr. Newall ?” 

“J cannot tell your ladyship; but I fancy 
not. I think it must have been whilst 
abroad that he was first imbued with a 
desire to turn his study of necromancy to 
account. When he returned I saw a great 
alteration in him. I ventured once or 
twice to speak to him on the subject; but 
he did not encourage me to renew the 
attempt.” 

“O, why were you not brave? You 
should have risked his anger—anything— 
to save him from himself.’ 

“ My dear lady, remember that my duty 
extends no further than looking after Lord 
Valence’s body. With his mind, his 
thoughts, his inner self, I have no right to 
meddle. It is you alone, who are one with 
him, who have the privilege to search his 
soul,”” 

“‘And I have found it out too late—too 
late!” 

“We will not say that yet,’”’ replies the 
old doctor, kindly; but she observes that 
he does not say it hopefully; “ though you 
have not found it out one day too soon. I 

knew then that your husband pursued this 
study more than was good for him, and I 
saw his health gradually give way; yet I 
was at a loss to link the two facts together, 
which, as I observed before, under ordinary 
circumstances, would have had no connec- 
tion. But what you have told me to-day 
makes it all clear to me. If Lord Valence 
has permitted his curiosity to go to such 
lengths as you describe, aud his mind to 
believe all the so-called revelations made 
to him, it is no wonder his health has sunk 
beneath thetorture. Lady Valence, I have 
told you all I know. Be equally frank 
with me, or we may lose the last chance of 
disabusing your husband’s mind of this 
terrible superstition.”’ 
“IT will tell you everything, Dr. Newall; 
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but remember my knowledge only dates 
from last night. Valence has always told 
me that his premature death was certain, 
and nothing could prevent it; and yester- 
day he said the very day and hour were 
fixed. Then it came—O, what a fool I was 
to faint; but I never believed that it could 
be really true. He called it Isola, and I 
remember nothing more. But when I re- 
covered, and questioned him, and implored 
him to tell me the whole truth, he said that 
it had told him that he should ’’—faltering 
that he should ”’—stopping short. 

Yes, yes, my dear child, I 
says Dr. Newall, soothingly. 

**Next February—on the 3d—at noon,” 
concludes Lady Valence in a despairing 
whisper. 

“And the poor boy—with a power of 
emotion that wears out his nature as a 
sword does its scabbard—is so thoroughly 
impressed with the idea that what he has 
heard is true, that the flame of existence 
flickers down lower every day, and threat- 
ens to go out at the appointed time from 
sheer belief in the impossibility of its last- 
ing longer. And what alife itis to be thus 
thrown away!’ 

His words ring in her earsas if they were 
a death knell. She rises suddenly from 
her seat, and throws herself at his feet. 


*O nolO no! Don’t say that, Dr. 
Newall! for Heaven’s sake, don’t say that! 
You will save him, will you not—now that 
you know all? You will think of some 
means by which we may save him from the 
effects of his own weakness. I know it is 
nothing, and I cannot say what 1 want to 
say; but if my life—my fortune—if I could 
work—if I could die— O my God! I am 
talking such folly, when I want to say so 
much?’ 

** Poor child! And do you really love 
him like this?” 

She is sobbing so violently that at first 
she cannot answer him, but as the feeling 
of the kind old hand that is laid upon her 
bowed head soothes her into peace, she 
makes her humble confession to him, still 
on her knees, 

“1 did not once. The couditions of my 
father’s wiil that brought us together were 
repugnant to me. They roused my worst 
feelings, and I almost hated him. But 
since we have been man and wife—sinee I 
have lived with him, and seen how good, 
and honorable, and kind he is, and what a 
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world of tender feeling lies hid beneath his 
gentle nature, I have learned ’’—in a lower 
tone—“ not to love, I think, but to—wor- 
ship him.” 

“God reward your goodness to him, my 
child, tenfold into your bosom. And what- 
ever happens—whether the worst we fear 
comes to pass, or you are spared to spend 
your lives together—the remembrance of 
this time, and the strength that has been 
given you to overcome your pride and ac- 
knowledge that you have been in the 
wrong, will remain to comfort you to the 
very end.” 

Sire has regained her calmness by this 
time, and she rises and takes a seat oppo- 
site to him with only a trace of sadness on 
her features. 

* But what am I to do, Dr. Newall?” 
she says, after a pause. “ What can we 
do, in order, if possible, to avert this awful 
calamity ?”’ 

“lam not prepared all at once te tell 
you that, Lady Valence. With this new 
knowledge in my mind, I must watch the 
earl narrowly for the next few days, and 
see what effect the warning has had upon 
his general health. It has appeared to me 
better of late. I hoped it was mending.” 

“So did I. And if you could only have 
seen him this morning! He looked so 
young and cheerful as he bid me goed-by. 
No one but myself could believe the hor- 
rors he went through last night. But Mrs. 
West, who has been his companion through- 
out this fatal study, tells every one that he 
is dying. And he believes it. And—’ 

“ Lady Valence, excuse me for interrupt- 
ing you, but I bave made up my mind on 
the matter. I will speak to the earl my- 
self. No! donot be afraid I shall not 
mention that I have seen you; but I will 
lead him on to speak about his general 
health until I draw the real truth from 
him.” 

“But will he not be angry with you? 
Agatha has told me he will not permit his 
most intimate friends to approach the 
subject.”’ 

“I will brave his anger, for your sake 
and his own. At the worst, he can but 
disbelieve me, and my arguments if con- 
vincing, may turn his thoughts into another 
direction. Meanwhile, Lady Valence, the 
one thing needful is to divert his mind. 
Don’t mention spiritualism to him in any 
way—don’t even allude to it; but engage 
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him in lively conversation and pursuits, 
and draw him out of himself.” 

“Ah! that is easiersaid thandone. You 
don’t know the difficulties of what you 
propose. In this gloomy old castle, too, of 
which evéry nook and corner is associated 
in his memory with some’ spectral illusion, 
He is not free from them even in his own 
chamber. His world is peopled with un- 
natural creations. He lives in an atmos- 
phere of mystery.” 

“Take him away from Castle Valence, 
then.” 

“Where? Abroad? Do you think he 
would come ?” 

‘*Why not make the attempt? Ask him 
to go—for your sake.” 

She clasps her hands together. A red 
glow of hope suffuses her cheek. 

** Perhaps he would! And when we are 
far away from all that can recall the past 
to him—he and I, together and alone—I 
shall have courage, perhaps, to speak open- 
ly and do combat with his fears to convince 
him that it is imagination. But no! no!’ 
she continues, shrinking back, as the 
thought of what she saw in ‘the library the 
night before comes back upon her mind. 
** How can 1 say that when I know it to be 
real—so real ?’’ 

“The apparition may be real, Lady Va- 
lence. Itis no reason that its prophecy 
should be real also. The line of argument 
I should wish.you to adopt with your hus- 
band is, not that his sense of sight has de- 
ceived him, but his sense of reasoning.”’ 

** T see—I understand,” she says, rising. 
‘Dr. Newall, how can I thank you suffi- 
ciently! You have given me hope. It is 
but a glimmer, but it is hope.’’ 

“Your ladyship has given me more thaa 
hope,”’ he answers, cheerily. ‘‘ You have 
given me the certain assurance that my 
dear friend’s son has at last some one to 
care for and look after him, Lady Va- 
lence, I never liked Mrs. West. 1 may be 
unjust in my conclusions, but I do not 
think Mrs. West is to be trusted.” 

“No more do I, Dr. Newall; but Agatha 
is one of Valence’s infatuations. He be- 
lieves she is devoted to his interests, and 
she takes good care to keep him up to the 
belief.” 

**Get rid of Mrs. West as soon as you 
conveniently can,’? remarks the doctor 
quietly—so quietly that he makes Everil 
laugh. 
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Wilt She Marry Him? 


“She tells Valence that somebody in- 
tends to relieve me of the trouble, Dr. 
Newall.” 

“The sooner the better. Come Lady 
Valence, that is something like a face to 
take back to the castle. I never saw you 
look so happy, nor—if you will allow me to 
say it—so beautiful before.” 

‘I am going back to him!’’ she answers 
brightly, as she leaves him to ponder over 
the intelligence he has received. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
“My HONOR—AS A GENTLEMAN.” 


NATURALLY it occupies his mind for the 
remainder of the day, though he is not so 
much puzzled by it as most men might 
have been. 

Dr. Newall has been bred up in the Cath- 
olic faith, and miracles are no subjects of 
incredulity with him. He knows that they 
have occurred from the beginning of time. 
He believes they will continue to the end, 
and he is not prepared to argue when they 
shduld or should not be revealed to men. 
But none the less is he able ,to see how 
fatal a power that of commusication with 
the unseen world would prove in the hands 
of most mortals, nor how the man must 
suffer who resigns his will‘and reason to 
those of spirits in nowise better fitted to 
guide him than his own, except for the fact 
that they have been unclothed from the 
flesh with which he is still encumbered. 
He is so troubled on the matter that he 


cannot rest, and, having left his early din-° 


ner untasted on the table, strolls towards 
the castle in hopes of finding Lord Valence 
athome. On his way he encounters Mrs. 
West. 

“ Well, Mrs. West, how is the little man 
going on? Famously, eh! I thought we 

_ shouldn’t make a long job of it. But you 

must be careful not to let him get out of 
doors too soon, It is treacherous weather 
for taking cold.” 

**O no, Dr. Newall. Ishould be careful 
of any one in such a case; but with Arthur, 
whose life is so especially precious !”’ 


**Ol—ah |—yes! an only child, of course. 


They’re always spoiled, But you’ll marry 
again some day, Mrs. West, and make up 
your baker’s dozen.”’ 

She alluded to her child’s chance of in- 
heriting the earldom, and Dr. Newall 
knows as well as possible that she intended 


him to understand it so; but he will not 
flatter her ambitious hopes, 

** Even if I do,’”’ replies the widow, not 
entirely displeased with the supposition, 
**T don’t see how it will make any differ- 
ence to my dear Arthur’s prospects. How 
ill poor V alence is looking, doctor!’ 

A notion comes into the doctor’s head. 
He will question this shifty little woman 
and try to bring her to book before he sees 
the earl, so that he may have some founda- 
tion on which to rest his sudden determi- 
nation to trace the cause of his indisposi- 
tion to the root. 

“Very ill, Mrs. West; and I have had 
reason to think lately there is some ulterior 
cause for his illness, which has not yet 
been disclosed to me, and without discover- 
ing which my medicines will continue to 
be of no avail. Now, I think you can help 
me in the matter. You are the earl’s con- 
stant companion, I may say his most inti- 
mate friend. You have assisted him also, 
if I guess righjly, in the pursuit of this 
study of necromancy, to which he is so 
much addicted. Now, tell me the truth. 
How far does he permit it to affect his 
daily life ?”’ 

How quickly the wind changes, It may 
be blowing in your face one moment, and 
apparently, without rhyme or reason, you 
find it against your back the next. Mrs. 
West’s tactics are like the wind. She com- 
menced the conversation with the idea of 
hearing Dr. Newall reiterate his former 
statements that Lord Valence’s symptoms 
are such a puzzle to him that his disease 
must take its chance; in which case she 
would have confirmed his suspicions, and 
lamented with him the sad prospect of 
their mutual bereavement; but directly she 
hears his appeal to her to disclose all she 
may kuow of Valence’s private studies, 
and the effect they have produced on his 
mind and body, she scents danger and dis- 
appvintment in the distance, and is ignor- 
ance itself upon the subject. 

“ Necromancy, doctor? What an awful 
term! Do you mean spiritualism? Just 
sitting at a table, and all that kind of 
nonseuse ?”” 

No, Mrs. West. I don’t mean any kind 
of nonsense. I mean this study which is 
affecting Lord Valence’s brain, and may 
be productive of the most fatal consequen- 
cesto his health. Do you not pursue it 
with him ?”’ 
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“Do I not, what is called ‘sit’ with him, 
you mean. O, sometimes.” 

“How often do you call ‘ sometimes?’ 
Every day ?” 

**O now, Dr. Newall, how do you sup- 
pose I could attend to my darling child, 
and to dear Valence himself, for that mat- 
ter, if I were always playing at turning 
tables? No, of course not.’ 

** Every other day, perhaps?” 

“TI really couldn’t say. I go when dear 
Valence asks me, just to please him, you 
know, for au hour or so after the rest have 
gone to bed.” | 

“And what occurs at these sittings? 
Please be frank with me, madam. Your 
brother-in-law’s life may depend upon your 
answers.” 

How well she knows it! 

**T] wish you wouldn’t talk in that horri- 
bly solemn way, doctor; you make one feel 
so nervous. Besides what have our little 
seances to do with dear Valence’s health ?” 

Everything, as imagéne.”’ 

“Odoctor! What, just watching a table 
turn round, or hearingit rap? How could 
that hurt anybody? I am sure I would 
never sit again if I thought so. I should 
be afraid of it for myself.’’ 

*Do you mean to tell me, that after so 
many years of patient investigation on the 
part of Lord Valence and yourself, Mrs. 
West, nothing more occurs at these seances 
than you have already mentioned? No 
sounds or touches—no appearances ?” 

* No ghosts, do you mean? Goodness, 
doctor! no! Do you suppose I should be 
alive to speak to you about them if there 
had been appearances? Good heavens! 
how you make me creep! I feel as if I 
should never be warm again.” 

“Then what are these faints or fits— 
these lengthened periods of unconscious- 
ness, which I understand Lord Valence 
suffers from ?” 

He looks at her sternly, and Agatha does 
not quite know what to answer. If she 
denies all knowledge of the earl’s trances 
she may be convicted of falsehood, for Va- 
lence may have mentioned them himself to 
the doctor, or the servants may have been 
bold enough to carry the report to him. 
Agatha seldom finds herself in a quandary, 
but she is in one now. Yet catlike, she 
shuffles out of it, though tamely. 

**O, his faints, you mean. People foam 
at the mouth, don’t they, when they have 
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fits? Besides, I know these are faints. [ 
have often fainted myself. There is not 
much danger in fainting, is there?” 

“The question now is, not what is dan- 
gerous, pr what is not, but how far has this 
disease gone. Why have I not been in- 
formed of Lord Valence’s fainting? You 
have seen me constantly, Mrs. West, and 
have discussed this subject almost as often 
as we have met. Why have you never di- 
rected my attention to this phase of his 
illness ?” 

**T really did not think it was of sufficien 
consequence.’’ 

“ Does it occur often ?”’ 

* “© dear, no!—only occasionally. When 

he is over-fatigued, I suppose. You will 
allow that I have never denied that he is 
vety weak, Dr. Newall.’ 

** How long do the attacks last ?”’ 

“Not very long. They are ordinary 
fainting fits.” 

“Yet a rumor has reached me of his hay- 
ing had one that lasted above an hour, Mrs. 
West.” 

She colors at this. : 

“Ah! that was an exceptional occasion; 
and I should have sent for you then, of 
course, Dr. Newall, if it had been in the 
day, but it took place at night.” 

“You might have told me of it after- 
wards.” 

“Well, perhaps I should; but poor dear 
Valence is very sensitive, you know, and 
most averse to the subject of his health be- 
ing commented on. He would not be 
pleased to hear that we ever discussed it 


together.” 


‘* He must hear it without being pleased, 
then,” answers the doctor, roughly, “ for I 
am determined to sift this matter to the 
bottom. Is the earl within doors?” 

“TI think so; Iam not sure. But O Dr. 
Newall,” continues Agatha, with real 
alarm, “‘I hope you will confine your in- 
quiries entirely to his bodily health, and 
not mention a word about spiritualism. 
He will never forgive you if you do.”’ 

“JT shall act for the best, madam, and 
say and do exactly as occasion requires, 
without any reference to Lord Valence’s 
feelings. The business has gone too far 
for that now.” 

* But it is matter of so entirely private a 
nature, doctor. I don’t think any friend, 
however intimate, has a right to pry into 
the secrets of another’s breast.” 
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Will She Marry Him? 


“T hope I have always proved myself a 
friend of Lord Valence, Mrs. West; but in 
this instance I go to him purely in the 
character of his medical adviser.” 

“But you will startle him; you will 
shock his sense of delicacy if you dash at 
once into a subject which he has consid- 
ered a profound secret. Let me go to Va- 
lence first, doctor. Let me prepare bim.”’ 


“By no means!’ says the doctor, as_ 


firmly but gently he puts her on one side. 
“T do not need your assistance, Mrs. 
West. I wish to see Lord Valence by 
himself; and if he is not at home when 1 
call, I shall wait until he returns.”” And 
so saying, he leaves the little widow very 
ill at ease, and puzzled to conjecture what 
can possibly be the issue of the coming 
venture. Will Valence be so weak‘as to 
disclose all; and if he so discloses it, will 
Dr. Newall have the power to laugh him 
out of his belief, or convince him of its 
fallacy? Who can have aroused the doc- 
tor’s suspicions ? 

As this question presents itself to her 
mind, a sudden look of intelligence—of 
disappointment—of fear, passes over her 
features. She would run after the doctor, 
and at all risks forestall the communica- 
tion he is likely to receive, so as to infuse 
alittle of her own coloring to the facts 
which must inevitably startle him into 
further inquiry; but he is already past the 
possibility of being overtaken. Even as 
she looks round for him, she sees him dis- 
appearing within’ the castle walls; and she 
has no better companions than her conjec- 
tures and her fears for the remainder of 
her walk. 

When Lord Valence hears that Doctor 
Newall is waiting to see him, he comes 
bounding into the library as it he were a 
boy. 

“How are you, Newall? Splendid day, 
isn’t it? P’ve just come back from Bally- 
broogan. Have you seen Lady Valence? 
I left her not a minute ago, tossing my 
poor old books hither and thither, and 
transforming ail my bachelor neatness into 
exquisite confusion.” 

He seats himself on the edge of a table 
as he speaks, and with folded arms regards 
the doctor smilingly. His eyes are bright, 
his cheek is flushed, his hair thrown care- 
lessly off his forehead. His old friend 
thinks he has never seen him look happier 
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or better before. Is it possible that this is 
the man who believes in a gloomy fore- 
boding of death to such a degree as to per- 
mit it to sap the very springs of his exist- 
ence? It appears incredible. And yet, 
beautiful as are his speaking features at 
this moment, there is a hectic spot upon 
his cheek and a glitter in his eye too deep, 
too bright for/health. He looks like a vo- 
tary of that terrible god Consumption, 
who bedecks her victims to the last, hides 
their sunken cheeks with roses, and lights 
up their dying eyes with the lamp of fever. 

‘* No, my lord, I have not seen her lady- 
ship since I entered the castle. I trust 
that she is well.”’ 

**O, I think so; but she complains of a 
little headache this morning. We were up 
rather late last night.’’ 

As he says the words some happy recol- 
lection strikes him, and a glorious smile 
breaks out over his countenance. 

“Ts she not beautiful, Newall? I don’t 
think Lever saw such another figure, so 
graceful, so elastic, and yet so firm. It is 
difficult to conceive her ever getting ill.” 

** She appears, indeed, the very embodi- 
ment of health. I wish she could impart 
a little of her strength to you, my lord, 
You do not make the progress I should 
like to see.” 

His countenance falls directly. 

*O, I’m well enough, Newall; as well 
as I shall ever be. Don’t trouble yourself 
on my account,” 

** But I must trouble myself on your ac- 
count, my lord. It is my duty as well as 
my interest. And when I consider how 
much depends upon your well-doing—what 
wealth you have to account for, what a 
wifé to cherish, what a loag race of heirs, 
I hope, of which to be the founder—I feel 
that no more sacred charge could have 
been placed into my hands by your dear 
lamented father than the charge of your 
health.” 

Lord Valence has shifted his place dur# 
ing this colloquy; he has moved from be- 
neath the piercing gaze of the doctor’s 
eyes, and is now walking restlessly about 
the apartment, taking up a book from one 
table and laying it down on another, but 
never bringing himself again under the 
scrutiny of his old friend. 

** You have nothing to reproach yourself 
with, Newall,” he says, atlength. ‘ You 
have done your part of the business con- 
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scientiously, and if I don’t repay your care, 
it’s the fault of my constitution alone. 
The cleverest doctor in the world can’t 
keep life ina sinking body when the leak 
is sprung by Heaven.” 

“I don’t believe Heaven has anything 
to do with the springing of your leak, my 
lord,’’ replies the doctor, bluntly. 

Valence colors. 

“I don’t understand you. You've been 
attending me now for some years. I’ve 
followed your advice whenever it was prac- 
ticable, and I’ve swallowed all your stuff. 
Why, didn’t I even embark on the ven- 
turesome sea of matrimony on the strength 
of your advice? I don’t see what a man 
could do more. And yet I don’t get well. 
Feel my pulse!’ 

“It is at fever heat, my lord.” 

“And half an hour ago it was scarcely 
perceptible. My spirits, my energy, my 
appetite, play for nothing. I become fe- 
verish for the same cause. I am strong 
one hour, and utterly prostrated the next. 
You may be puzzled at my symptoms, but 
I know them well, Newall, and they mean 
—death.”’ 


“I know, too, that they mean—death.” 
* You agree with me at last, then ?”’ 


“Not entirely. The death you would 
signify is a succumbing to God’s will. The 
death J mean is—suicide.” 

Newall!’ 

** It is the solemn truth, my lord. There 
is no physical reason you should not live. 
If you die before your time, it will be by 
your own hand.” 

“This is strong language, Newall. I 
have not been used to hear you speak like 
this.”’ 

“ Because } have never seen so clearly 
as I do now the stern necessity there is for 
my speaking so. I have watched your 
malady increasing year by year. I knew 
there was no ordinary cause for it, and I 
hoped that marriage, with all the interests 
and joys it brings in its train, might have 
the effect of weaning you from the con- 
tempiation of yeurself. But what has 
been the result? You have youth, and 
every prospect of happiness, wealth. at 
your command, and a wife who loves you 
dearly—”’ 

“God bless her!’ cries his listener. 

“Whom any man might be proud to call 
his own; for whom most men would sac- 
rifice their dearest interests; resign their 
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most cherished hopes; and yet for whom 
—excuse me, my lord, if I offend you~ 
you appear to be unable to give up even 
your unballowed pursuits.’’ 

Valence’s countenance clouds over again, 
“I don’t understand you,” he repeats, 
“Answer me frankly, my lord. Remem- 

ber I have known you froma boy. Does 
the conviction that you are not long for 
this world spring entirely from your obser- 
vation of your own health, or is there not 
rather some ulterior cause for your belief ?”’ 

He has touched his patron now upon his 
tenderest point, and the galled withers 
wince. 

‘IT cannot perceive the object of your 
curiosity, Newall. Your business lies with 
my body; please to confine yourself to it.’’ 

‘“My business lies with your general 
health, and it is your mind which is affect- 
ing your body.”’ 

“I don’t believe in the mind affecting 
the body. Besides, my theory—my con- 
viction—Newall,”” he continues, suddenly 
interrupting himself, ‘‘ you know of old 
how averse I am to metaphysical discus- 
sions on the reason of my ill health. If 
you consider that my blood is out of order, 
or my heart is affected, or any otber of 
my natural functions require regulation, 
regulate them, for Heaven’s sake, but leave 
the subject of my brain alone. I will at- 
tend to any reasonable directions you may 
give me. I will swallow any filth you may 
think fit to order me, but I wont be talked 
to as if I were a child or an idiot, ready to 
frighten myself into fits at the first shadow 
that crosses my pathway. You might as 
well tell me L am mad at once.” 

“You are mad,” cries the old doctor, 
reckless of the effect his bold words may 
create. ‘You are worse than mad, my 
lord, to throw away all your chances of 
happiness for the sake of maintaining your 
reserve. I know you have a secret canker 
gnawing at your heart, that some thing, or 
act, or person, has laid on you too heavy a 
burden for you to bear. You will not con- 
fide in me—you will not take advantage of 
the benefit my advice, my reasoning, might 
afford you; and if you die (which God for- 
bid!), weighed down by a load no mortal 
could sustain unaided and unharmed, you 
will as surely die by your own hand as 
though you placed the muzzle of a pistol 


“ {jm your mouth and blew out your brains.” 


The old man’s unexpected energy has 
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startled Valence, who leans his weight 
against a table and turns pale visibly. 

“Confide in me, my lord,” continues 
Dr. Newall; ‘‘tell me everything, and it 
will go hard but we will find a remedy be- 

tween us by which to exorcise the demon 
that holds you in his thrall.” 

“It is impossible—it would be useless,” 
says the earl, with closed teeth. “ Youdo 
not know of what you speak!’ 

“ But if I do not know, I may be able to 
guess. Your secret studies are no secret 
to me, my lord; neither are they incom- 
prehensible. I can imagine the hold they 
have gained over your natural feelings, 
the fetters they have cast about your mind. 
But let me hear the worst; disclose to me 
the utmost lengths to which they have 
misled you—the depths of mystery into 
which you have dived—and 1 may yet aid 
you to see daylight from the bottom of the 
dark well in which you seek for truth.” 

The earl becomes excited, his gestures 
are violent, his voice raised and discordant, 

“T tell you again itisimpossible. I can 
never tell what you desire, to you or any 
man. I have passed my word of honor. 
Now that you know that, you know you 
are renewing the subject at your own 
risk.’’ 

“Heaven pity you!’ says Dr. Newall, 
sadly. “And you can resign that lovely 
wife of yours, give up all her love, her 
sweet companionship, her true sympathy, 
and go down into the grave before your 
time, for the sake of a chimerical honor 
which binds you to your superstition like 
a slave!’ 

*“‘1t would be useless to break my word,” 

says Valence, faintly. Nothing can save 
me now.” 
_“Itis not true!” exclaims the old doc- 
tor, loudly. *‘God can save you, my lord 
—but he helps those who help themselves. 
Beaman! Shake off this slough of super- 
stition and blind bigotry which has un- 
sexed you. Resolve to give up your un- 
natural studies; to have nothing more to 
do with them, or anything that concerns 
them, but to take your place bravely, like 
other men, upon the battle-field of life; 
and I'll engage, with the blessing of Heav- 
en, to restore you to your former health 
and to your wife.’’ 

“Can it be possible?’ cries Valence, 
starting forward, his face all aglow with 
the bright picture conjured up before him. 


Will She Marry Him? 


“To live, for her, with her! Ono—it will 
never be. It is too good to be true?’ 

At this moment the library door opens, 
and Everil appears upon the threshold. 

“May I come in, dearest? Ah, Dr. 
Newall, I did not know that you were 
here 

Valence does not answer, but he turns 
his eyes wearily towards her. She comes 
forward and lays her hand upon his 
shoulder. 

“Are you not well, love? O Valence! 
what is the matter? Speak to me! Do 
not frighten me like this!’ 

“ Everil!—my wife!’ is all that he can 
Bay. 

“T am glad you bave come, Lady Va- 
lence,”’ chimes in the doctor, in a cheerful 
voice. ‘I have just been speaking to your 
husband about the necessity of looking a 
little more after his health; and now I 
want you to persuade him to take a holi- 
day somewhere—to go away together for a 
short time, that he may have change of 
scene and rest.”’ 

“You will come, my darling, for my 
sake!” she urges, tenderly, with her arms 
about him. 

“What would I not do for your sake, 
Everil?” he answers. 

** Except—break down your barriers of 
reserve,’’ says the doctor, significantly. 

“ Except—prove false to my honor as a 
gentleman,”’ the earl replies. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
THE EARL’S DIARY. 


‘Mentone! I have been alone with her 
in this sweet place for the last ten days. 
Winter is on the world, but there is no 
trace of it here. The roses and myrtiles 
are blooming as contentedly as if they 
were in the midst of summer, and the sun 
is so powerful and the air so soft and 
balmy, that we are out of doors all day 
long, with huge umbrellas over our heads. 
It is only after sunset that the atmosphere 
becomes chilly, and then we retreat to the 
shelter of our villa, and are together and 
—alone. 

“Alone! with my dear girl’s head resting 
on my shoulder, her sweet eyes fixed on 
mine, our hands clasped with a firm firm 
hold, that mutely says, ‘ till death.’ 


“In all my life, throughout my vague 


we 
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dreamings, in my warmest imagination, I 
never conceived such happiness as this. 
This is our real honeymoon, our true mar- 
riage: when our hearts are no longer 
afraid to look on one another and to tell 
the/truth—that we have loved and longed 
to show our love from the beginning. O 
Heaven! I have lived long enough, since 
I have lived to hear my wife say that she 
loves me. I hardly know how sbe brought 
me here. I found myself in Mentone al- 
most before I knew that I was coming. I 
think it must have been some deep-laid 
plot between old Newall and herself to get 
me away from Castle Valence. Everil 
asked me to come for her sake, and how 


could I refuse? 

“Anyway, I am here, and glad to be 
here. Would itcould last forever! There 
was a grand commotion at the castle the 
day we left. Staunton had just taken his 


departure, and my friend Bulwer seized 


the opportunity of the party breaking up 
to declare his affection for Miss Mildmay. 
Of course the women were tremendously 
upset by the announcement. Alice cried, 
first in my wife’s arms, and then in 


Agatha’s arms; and both Everil and 


Agatha considered it due to the occasion 
to mingle their tears with hers, uutil poor 
Bulwer looked very much as if he wished 
be had never broached the subject, and 
‘would like to run away somewhere and 
hide himself. It happened on the very 
eve of our intended journey, and delayed 
it for a day, as Everil would not stir till 
her friends were made happy by a telegram 
from oid Mildmay containing his consent 
to their engagement. Miss Alice then, all 
blushes, smiles and tears, took her depart- 
ure for England; and Bulwer went home 
triumphantly. He’s a dear good fellow, 
and I hope he may be as happy as he de- 
serves; but I can’t understand his caring 
for a pink-and-white piece of prettiness 
like Alice Mildmay. She’s ali very well, I 
dare say—healthy, and amiable, and lady- 
like; but when you come to compare her 
with—well, say with my Everil—what a 
difference there is! The one, all fire, and 
energy, and action—the other, just a pretty 
simpleton, nothing more. In fact, I can’t 
understand any man falling in love with 
any woman whilst Everil is within the 
range of sight. I tell my lady this, and 
she laughs and says it is very lucky for me 
that other people are not of the same opin- 
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ion, or she might be tempted to change 
her mind. Change! Heavens! how the 
word went through my heart like the point 
of aponiard! Change! Is it possible her 
heart can be ever less mine than it is at 
the present moment? I did not let her see it, 
but I felt the pallor that crept over my fea- 
tures at the idea. For the first time in my 
life I experienced the sting of jealousy. It 
is not a pleasant feeling. It made me cog- 
nizant at once of the fact that were it not 
for outward circumstances, I might be a 
murderer! I believe that were Everil to 
change towards me now—to take back the 
sweet love with which she has enriched 
my life, and bestow it on another—that I 
should kill him—that I should fly at his 
throat as a dog flies at a bull, and hang 
there till he dropped. And then I should 
get the hee] of my feot upon his false up- 
turned face and grind it into a shapeless 
mass! Bah! Of what am I dreaming? 


Am I going to let this new beautiful love, 


instead of raising my nature, debase and 
lower it? O Everil, how unworthy I am 
of you! Were we to live long together, 
hew disappointed you would become in 
me! But for the short time you are to be 


mine, I will keep all lesser feelings that 


dishonor our love out of sight, that you 
may have no bitter memories of me when 
I am gone. 

* * * * + * * 

“ Well, Bulwer and Alice are happy, and 
have promised to return to the castle at 
Christmas, when we hope to meet all our 
friends again. Staunton, too, is to be 
there. I cannot understand my wife’s 
feelings with regard to Staunton. He ap- 
pears to me fo be a very nice young fel- 
low—quick, good-natured and gentleman- 
like—and he is a special favorite of 
Agatha’s; but Everil seeias to have con- 
ceived a positive aversion to him, Inever 
mention his name but she changes the 
subject, and has several times said she 
wishes she might never see him again. 
However, I asked him tw rejoin us at 
Christmas, more for Agatha’s sake than 
my own; for Agatha not only thinks very 
highly of young Staunton herself, but has 
evident reason for believing that Staunton 
thinks very highly of her. I have caught 
them several times lately whispering, with 
their heads close together, and looking 
very confused,and uncommonly like lovers, 
when I disturbed them. Well, I cannot 
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disguise to myself the truth that it would 
be a very good thing if Agatha did marry 
again. What is she to do, poor girl, when 
Iam gone! Everil and she do not get on 
as well together as I should like to see. 
Bulwer cannot. bear the sight of her, and 
says soopenly. Even Alice Mildmay seems 
afraid of making hera friend; and the ser- 
vants are almost really rebellious. Noone 
seems to care for poor Agatha as 1 do; 
and even 1 must confess I should be hap- 
pier, and feel freer, alone with my wife. 
Agatha and I had a sad scene a few even- 
ings before we left Ireland. I think it 
must have been the day after we had de- 


_ ¢ided to go, and I was putting away a few 


things in my library, when her tap sounded 
on the door. She looked haggard and 
ecareworn, as if she had been crying, and I 
accused her of the fact. She came up to 
my eide and laid her hand upon my arm. 
** How canI be otherwise than miser- 


able, Valence,’ she said, ‘when I see all 


confidence between us is at an end?’ 

“*T guessed sbe alluded to my projected 
journey, and told her how my wife had 
extracted a promise from me to go in the 
very presence of the doctor who had ad- 


vised it, 
“¢And should not I have advised the 


same?’ she answered. ‘ Have I not had 
at least as much care for your health as 
Everil has?’ 

“Her reproach came home to me; for, 
for the last five years Agatha has really 
been indefatigable in looking after my 
comfort, and devoting herself to me in 
every way. I always have been, and al- 
ways shall be, grateful to her for her care 
and solicitude; but of course my affection 
for her fades into nothing by the side of 
what I feel for my wife. I tried to thank 
her; but I suppose my words sounded cold, 


for she refused to accept them as they 
were intended. 

***Tt is of no consequence,’ she kept on 
repeating. ‘Of course I am nobody now. 
Iknew that it must come to this; but O 
Valence, however happy you may be in the 
future, don’t forget what I have been to 
yoa and poor Arthur! Don’t forget the 
scenes we have passed through together-~ 
the wonders we have witnessed—the—’ 

** Her allusion recalled me to myself. I 
left the work on which I was employed, 
and staggered to a chair. 

“* Isola? I murmured, ‘ my father! my 
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brother!—how can you talk to me of a 
happy future, Agatha, when you know my 
days are numbered—that I shall never live 
to see another year complete its course ?” 

* ‘And if so, dear Valence, why should 
you sot enjoy life to the close? If you 
have but a few more months to remain 
with us, why should they not be happy 
months? Isola would have them so. They 
would all have them so. Go to Mentone, 
and be as happy as you may. It is not of 


your probable happiness I complain; it is © 


that you should think J should not be the 
first to rejoice at it? 

“But her words had quenched all my 
joy. I threw the articles I was packing 
away down on the floor in a heap. 

“* What is the use,’ I exclaimed, an- 
grily, ‘of my attempting to cheat myself 
into the idea that I can enjoy life or love 
like other men? The dark shadow of death 
hangs over everything Ido and say. Iam 
a doomed creature, and even my wedding 
feast is spread on a funeral pall.’ 

*“**Dear Valence, this is wrong—this is 
ungrateful,’ said Agatha, softly. ‘ What 
would Isola say ?” 

** My sister-in-law has a very sweet voice 


and winning way; but I wish she wouldn’t 
introduce the mention of Isola upon every 


occasion. I know my fate well enough— 
no one can blind my eyes to it; but surely 
I may forget it for a while—for a little 
while—and deceive myself, if I can, into 
the belief that it has never been revealed 
to me. 


“**T am sick of the name of Isola,’ 1 ex- 
claimed, impetuously. my unhappi- 
ness, all my want of courage has sprung 
from the moment I heard it mentioned.’ 

Valence! said Agatha, reproach- 
fully; ‘and after all her kindness—when 
she loves you so! 

“* Was it kindness to disclose to mea 
secret that has embittered my existence 
ever since? Was it love to hang a drawn 


‘ sword by a hair over my head, that might 


descend at any moment? That is what 
Isola has done for me. If she foresaw the 
doom in store for me, why couldn’t she let 
me go on, like other men, in happy igno- 
rance until the moment came? Anticipa- 
tion, which is the worst part of pain, has 
killed my heart before my body dies.’ 

*“* Never mind, Valence—let us say no 
more about it.’ 
“But here a sense of my ingratutude 
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struck me. Why was I such a coward— 
such a traitor to the cause to which my 
life has been dedicated? 1 turned and 
seized my sister-in-law’s hand. 

“* Forgive me, Agatha; but if you knew 
how much I suffer! To love her so much 
—to know she loves me—’ 

** To know Everil loves you! repeated 
Agatha, in an incredulous tone. 

“*Yes. You may look surprised; but I 
do know it, thank God; and on the best 
authority. She has told it me with her 
own dear lips.’ 

***O, she hag told it you herself, has 
she? replied my sister-in-law; but I did 
not quite like the sound of her voice. 

“*Her own self. Did you know it, 
Agatha ?—did you guess it?” 

**<T certainly never guessed it. It is the 
last thing in the world I should have 
guessed.’ 

* But it is true as heaven; and it is at 
her wish that I am going to Mentone, that 
we may have a few weeks of quiet happi- 
ness together. Nor can you wonder, 
Agatha, that, if possible, I should like to 
forget, if only for this sweet brief interval 
of pain, the fate that lies before me.’ 

“*O no. It is very natural, my dear 
Valence, and I only hope you may forget 
it. I hope you may be very happy, and 
. find no cause to regret old friends in the 
_ possession of new ones. I hope you may 

never be disappointed in anything you de- 
sire, nor place too much confidence ina 
rotten reed. And I could hardly wish a 
better wish for you than that, could I, my 
poor boy?” 

“Her words were kind, so was her man- 
ner, as she kissed and left me. There was 
nothing in either that I could find fault 
with; and yet they left an unpleasant im- 
pression on my mind, as though she 
thought me an infatuated fool for loving 
Everil when I shall so svon be called on 
to exchange this world for another. 

“*Everil is so different from Agatha; in- 
deed, she is different from any woman I 
ever met in the world before. I did not 
understand her until I brought her to this 
sweet quiet place, where we are together 
all day long, and know no one to break in 
upon our solitude and distract our thoughts 
from one another’s company. At her own 
home in Herefordshire she was always so 
grand, and stately, and dominant, so much 


‘La Belle Chatelaine,’ that I almost forgot 
she was a girl in years; and since we have 
been married, her distress at our mutual 
reserve and unconscious fear lest we 
should never love each other have made 
her appear still more womanly in her proud 
silence and melancholy. But now that 
the floodgates of our hearts have been 
opened and all barriers are broken down 
between us, my darling has come out ina 
new character. She runs about the house, 
she talks, she laughs, she dances, she 
sings, and it is only now and then, when 
some allusion to the future brings my des- 
tiny before her mind, that I see a dark 
cloud pass across her lovely face and 
quench the light of her dear eyes, as 
though they were blinded with unshed 
tears. Buta smile, a caress from me, has 
power to make the sun break out again; 
and I can sometimes hardly believe that 
the bright happy girl who sits on my knee, 
or at my feet, coaxing me into laughter 
by her quaint mimicry, or almost moving 
me to tears by the exhibition of her love, 
is the same willful, defiant, and apparently 
heartless cousin who met me on our be- 
trothal morn with the assertion that she 
would marry me all the same were I a 
chimpanzee. We have often talked over 
that time. Everil has spoken of it and la- 
mented over it till her sweet face has been 
bathed in tears, and I have been forced to 
make her smile again by an account of my 
first impression of herself, and what a 
dreadful hoyden I thought I was taking as 
a wife. We have talked over everything 
that has either distressed or gladdened us. 
“We have had sweet confidences that have 
Jaid our hearts mutually bare and made us 
fee] that never again can we misunder- 
stand each other. But there is one topic 
that we cannot approach with ease, and 
that is spiritualism. 

“‘Everil has attempted it. Greatly as 
she shudders at the remembrance of the 
night she spent with me in the library— 
that night which proved to be the saddest 
and most joyful of my life, inasmuch as it 
gave me what I longed for, only to name 
the very hour when I must resign it again 
*—she has forced herself to question me 
searchingly and to try and argue me out of 
the reason of my belief. 1 have told her 
as little as Icould in reply. Why sbould I 
leave the dear child my sad experience as 
a legacy? Rather would I have her, when 
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{am gone, forget that such a fatal study 
exists, or that it had any part in embitter- 
ing the short time we spent together. She 
is stronger minded and more courageous 
than the generality of her sex; she }s also 
cleverer and more independent. What if 
the relation of my experience should cause 
her at any time to determine to solve such 
mysteries for herself! 

“O, if I thought that my beautiful 
blooming Everi! would ever lose her health 
and spirits as I have done in the pursuit of 
this fatal and unnatural study, I would 
tear my tongue out to-night rather than 
utter another syllable upon the subject. 
She is very pertinacious. It is difficult to 
silence her when she is once bent upon 
discovering athing. She coaxes and coax- 
es, and questions and argues, till I am fain 
to give hera blunt denial. Then she draws 


-herself a little away from me, and says, 


poutingly: 

© You do not love me, Valence.’ 

“Not love her! Good heavens! if she 
could only know how I love her. That I 
would not resign this brief life of love 
with her for a century without ber! and 
rather see her eyes beaming on me as they 


are beaming now, for one short moment, 
than possess all the loves of all the other 
women in the world eternally. 

“©O Everil, if you only knew how much 
T love you! 

“Old Newall’s words ring in my ears 
day and night—‘ I'll engage to restore you 
to your former health and to your wife.’ 

“What would I not give to prove them 
true! 

“Sometimes I fancy, if we could stay 
forever in this sequestered spot, where it 
is always summer, and the bright life 
around us seems to deaden my ears to 
sounds from the spiritual world, I might 
pass over that fatal date in safety. 

“Pshaw! What folly am l writing! Has 
it not been decreed by a Higher Power 
than I have communicated with? Are 
not his angels ministering spirits sent forth 
to bear his fiats to mankind? As if I—as 
if she—as if anything lower than himself 
could cancel his own words. There is 
nothing left for me but to submit. 

“Yet O, my love! my wife! how beanu- 
tiful this world appears! How hard it is 
to quit contentedly—whilst you are here!” 

[ E CONTINUED. | 


_ THE WISHING-CAP, 
BY LOUISE DUPEE. 


Did you ever hear of the foolish maid, 
My golden-haired little one, 

Who hid her bright eyes with a wishing-cap 
From the merry summer sun ? 


All the green world was as bonny and blithe 
As a fairy holiday; 


White lilies were sailing the sparkling lakes, 
Red roses flashing the way. 


Wild bees and buttercups, bobolinks gay, 
Made the morning shine and sing, 
But the little maid sat there with folded 
hands, 
A wishing for some strange thing. 
And while she was wishing a fairy came, 
And held o’er her head so high 


The very gifts that were dazzling her 
dreams, 


And the golden birds drew nigh. 
“And if you would have these jewels so 
rare, 
You must reach them,” said the fay; 
Cambridge, Mass., October, 1874. 


But the wishing-cap blinded her drowsy 
eyes, 
And her thoughts were far away. 


“And if you would capture us,’”’ sang the 
birds, 
“ Busy your fingers must be! 
Busy your fingers and watchful your eyes P”’ 
But she could not hear nor see, 


And when she wearied of wishing at last, 
The birds were flown and the light; 

The leaves of the roses scattered the grass, 
And she was alone with night. 


Then clear the mist from your brown eyes, 
my dear, 
Stir the wee hands in your lap; [by 
Who knows what good fairy may pass you 
While you wear your wishing-cap? 


For, sweet, though this happened long 
years ago, 
*Tis just the same now as then: 
Whoe’er would find treasures must reach 
for them, 
And to wish is not to win! 
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CHARITY IN A BALL DRESS, 
BY HELEN LUQUEER. 


SvucH an excitement had not been in 
Squashville for many along day! A new 
minister had been installed, young, hand- 
some, and, withal, unmarried! 

There was not an unmated heart,in the 
village that did not increase its palpita- 
tions even to a flutter. Every pretty head 
was completely turned by the possibility 
of the owner thereof becoming some day 
the Rev. Mrs. St. Clair. Even the old 
maids and widows of the congregation put 
on youthful manners and fresh ribbons, 
and the entire feminine portion of the con- 
gregation suddenly became pious. The 
prayer meetings were crowded by sancti- 
monious faces, and heads were bowed in 
devotion, while the rich tones of the new 
minister bore his charge up, on the wings 
of eloquence almost divine, to the throne 
of grace. . 

The first Sabbath of his ministerial du- 
ties the choir had arrangedggo sing an an- 
them at the opening of the service. Of 
course there had been the usual quantity 
of growling over it, but finally it was prac- 
tised to perfection. And as the tall and 
commanding figure of the minister passed 
up the church aisle, there broke upon his 
ears a voice as clear and pure as the mur- 
muring waters of a woodland brook, It 
‘was a soprano whose liquid notes thrilled 
him exquisitely. And when the rest of 
the choir took up the refrain, this voice 
soared like a bird in midair above all 
others, distinct in its individuality and su- 
perb melody. Over the bowed head and 
through the devout heart of St. Clair float- 
ed and penetrated the gush of heaven-born 
song. Involuntarily he raised his eyes up 
to the triumphant choir for the owner of 
that sweet voice. One fairer than all the 
rest, with eyes blue as the heavens and full 
of liquid light, hair like a web of sunlight 
sweeping back from a pure intellectual 
face, marked by strength of character, yet 
earnestly tender, riveted his gaze. All 
this he saw in one swift and comprehen- 
sive glance, and that the beautiful woman 
was the head of the village choir. 

Every word uttered by the young min- 
ister was as so many pearls to the gaping 


half-fed people. ‘“‘ How logica: and origi- 
nal!’ said the old heads, with congratu- 
latory voices; while the younger ones ex- 
claimed, “How splendid! What lovely 
eyes and hair, and such a commanding 
presence 

The church awoke from its lethargy, 
and life and action entered its portals. 
Such tea-gatherings, socials and mite soci- 
eties had not made Squashville notable 
within the memory of its oldest inhabi- 
tants. Nota cloud obscured the bright- 
ness of the sky of the young divine. Every- 
thing within the church and without went 
merry as murriage-bells. Green pastures 
and clear waters were all about him, 
through which he confidently thought to 
lead the entire populace of the village to 
heaven. 

He was possessed of talents, and elo- 
quence, and a magnetic temperament, 
which seemed to govern and carry all with 
whom he associated in the direction he 
chose. But asa natural result, his egotism 
grew like a mushroom in so congenial a 
soil. 

Yet presently a tiny cloud appeared in 
the horizon of Squashville, arousing the 
antagonism of the new minister. He 
would preach it down at once—crush it in 
the bud—and hastened to do so. One 
prayer meeting night but a few of the 
younger people were present. He missed 
the fairest face of the flock, and the sweet 
voice of the rare songstress of the choir, 
Bella Harrison. Rumor whispered that 
the young people had instituted a series of 
hops, and that she was among the vumber 
who attended. It was absolute profana- 
tion! 

The next Sabbath Bella stood in her 
place, looking so saintlike and calm, that 
but for positive proof St. Clair possessed 
of her actual presence where they tripped 
the “light fantastic toe,” he would not 
have believed the assertion. How devo- 
tional she looked—how almost sadly di- 
vine—as she sang, “ O had I the wings of 
adove.’”’? He fancied he detected a look 
of meek contrition in her face. And now 
was the time to use caustic and knife. 
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Now the moment to apply the bitter reme- 
dies of the stern physician and create a 
cure. 

When he arose fire was in his eyes, 
burned upon his cheeks, and tipped his 
tongue. Gracious! how the opposers of 
dancing and other kindred amusements 
did gloat over and fatten upon that ser- 
mon! As the new minister warmed with 
his subject he forgot the sanctity of the 
house, and gave way to temper a thousand- 
fold more sinful than dancing. When he 
spoke of it as ‘‘ the hellish device of Satan 
—a damnable pastime,” little did he think 
how the pure soul of more than one wo- 
man shrank from his profanity. It was 
terrible to Bella Harrison, disgusting, rude 
and personal. 

At a single stroke he lost the confidence 
and esteem of the great majority of the 
young people of Squashville, aroused their 
antagonism, and war was declared. Win- 
ter was before them, stupid and dreary 
enough under the best circumstances, but 
now they would be more than ever gay, 
and show Mr. St. Clair that dance they 
would, aud how lightly they regarded his 
opinion—how much it was behind the 
time, and unworthy of a liberal age. 

All the stiff-jointed old maids whose 
dancing days were over held up their 
hands in holy horror at the mere mention 
of the hops and parties inaugurated after 
the sermon, and gathered about him, a 
withered phalanx of piety and propriety. 
They were backed by the saints and 
“elect” of both sexes who could rob the 
poor, oppress the widow and orphan, and, 
like whited sepulchres, stand up and op- 
pose all lightness and vanity, unmindful 
of what was within themselves, of the 
heart black, deceitful and desperately 
wicked. ‘ 

Sustained by this class, and spurred on 
to renewed warfare by deceit, St. Clair 
poured forth again and again the fiery 
thunders of his eloquence and invective 
upon the young sinners’ heads, until half 
of the congregation filled other churches, 
and youth and maidens openly whispered 
and smiled their comments in his very face. 
Gone was the devotional feeling of the 
church. The leader had turned it intoa 
theatre of sensational lectures or sermons. 
The sweet voice of Bella Harrison alone 
sanctified the place, and gave the hearers 
a glimpse of the peace of angels and har- 


mouy of heaven. Even Mr. St. Clair took 
into his troubled conscience and heart a 
little of the heaven of kindness and char- 
ity with her tones. 

During a visit one day he met the fair 
songstress at the door of a poor widow. 
She was just leaving the humble and mis- 
erable abode, and upon entering, St. Clair 
found the penury-stricken woman weeping 
tears of gratitude over a bundle of warm 
flaunels Bella had left. And in glowing 
terms did the poor old creature describe 
the goodness and generosity of the dear 
young lady. 

‘*It is the salt ov the earth she is, sirr. 
May the blessid saints an’ howly angils 
kape her from all throuble and harum. 
Shure the roomatix ’ill not be afther rack- 
in’ and scourghin’ me ould bones wid all 
this flannin any more. Look till it now, 
will your riverence? There’s a pound ov 
the best tay yees could: mate wid in’a 
dhay’s travil. Why, she’s jest the most 
charitable augil in the world. And there 
is mittens for me ould man. And she 
knitted them wid her own pretty white 
fingers, Heaven bless her!’’ 

After giving the old woman some conso- 
lation in her poverty and trouble, St. Clair 
departed with a tender appreciation of 
Bella Harrison, and more than ever deter- 
mined to bring her to a realizing sense of 
the enormity of dancing. If she could be 
convinced (being the acknowledged belle 
and leader, as well as the most intellectual 
and influential), others would be certain 
to follow, and the good work fairly com- 
menced. That very night he would call 
upon her and earnestly endeavor to con- 
vince her of the error of her ways. If the 
task should prove difficult, it would at 
least be a sweet one, and he would have 
done his duty. 

A few hours later he was ushered into 
the cheerfully-lighted parlor of Judge Har- 
rison, where he found waiting one of the 
village beaux, in very elaborate attire, 
even to light kids, Presently a rustling 
upon the stairs proclaimed the coming of 
Bella, and St. Clair almost drew his breath 
with a gasp as she stood bowing and smil- 
ing upon them, radiant in a ball dress of 
turquoise silk, with an overskirt of soft 
white fleecy muslin, ruffled and puffed, the 
snowy neck and rounded arms half con- 
cealed and half disclosed by its folds. 
Her white and slender wrists were banded 
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with rare jewels and gold. In the meshes 
of her hair, and upon her bosom, nestled 
rosebuds, and in the heart of each sparkled 
a tiny diamond, like a drop of dew. 

She gave her reverend friend one small 
white-gloved band, and expressed her re- 
grets that an engagement deprived her of 
the pleasure of his visit. Would he be 
kind enough to excuse her, and call at an- 
other time? She went away with the gen- 
tleman he had found waiting for her, leav- 
ing him to a prosy visit with her parents. 

And this, he thought, in the seclusion of 
his own room, is the charitable young 
creature old Mrs. McGuire called the bless- 
ing of Heaven down upon with the most 
genuine tears of gratitude? Charity ina 
ball dress! The very fitness of things for- 
bade it. Had she not always walked in 
the garb of a nun, plain-robed, sad-colored 
and meek-eyed? What wonder that his 
dreams that night were filled with visions 
of the peerless Bella, dispensing bounty to 
the Squashville poor, and that he awoke 
disgusted with himself for such vagaries 
of Morpheus? 

Ata concert afew nights later, fate or 
St. Clair’s evil genius, seated him just be- 
hind Miss Harrison and a lady friend. It 
is proper, you know, for preachers to at- 
tend such gatherings, even if the most silly 
of songs or negro melodies are rendered, 
or juggling sleight-of-hand, or any other 
humbug, or if indecent characters strutted 
upon the boards, so long as it was not 
called “ theatre”’ or “dance.” Ah! that 
a rose by any other name should smell as 
sweet! 

It so chanced that every word of an ani- 
mated conversation, during the waiting 
for the commencement of the music was 
wafted to the somewhat willing ears of the 
young minister. 

“1 dread next Sabbath’s sermon, Bella. 
Wont we catch it again fordancing at Mrs. 
Dayton’s party? But we had a splendid 
time.”’ 

** Yes; dancing, even if it is such a sin, 
does a mission work for me,’’ laughed 
Bella. “ It relieves such parties of the in- 
sufferable stupidity. I detest sitting still 
and talking with people who have nota 
dozen ideas, to be picked to pieces by en- 
vious gossips, or stared at and followed 
about by languishing aimirers, dinning 
into one’s ears their soft nothings.” 

“) Mr. St. Clair and bis chureb think we 
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ought to enjoy playing ‘ authors,’ music, 
conversation, and silly childish plays. [ 
verily believe they would prefer horrible 
‘kissing’ parties to a dance, Who ever 
heard a sermon against a ‘ bussing bee?” 
Why, they are common at the majority of 
donations in Pennsylvania.” 

** There is no accounting for tastes,’’ re- 
plied Bella, shrugging her shoulders with 
infinite disgust. “‘ But I must-say that 
Mr. St. Clair excites my most profound 
commiseration. If he would only subdue 
his pride and temper, and drop the subject 
of dancing, for atime at least, the relig- 
ious and moral tone of the church would 
improve.’”’ 

“I presume he is conscientious, and 
thinks he is doing his highest duty.” 

“Undoubtedly, Bat if he would only 
preach against greed, envy, malice, and all 
uncharitableness—against backbiting, ly- 
ing tongues and the follies of youth, we 
might be benefited.” 

St. Clair did not remain until the per- 
formance was concluded. He stole out 
with very much the feeling and fate of an 
ordinary listener. Daily he had been grow- 
ing into a state of disquietude, and his 
thoughts dwelt upon the beautiful soprano 
who would defy his advice and precepts, 
and dance when she chose so to do. 

One day both his pen and brain refused 
the bidding of bis will, and he went out to 
pay his customary visits to the poor. The 
little dirty ill-emelling places required all 
bis grace tu endure, especially as he was 
out of sorts with himself and the world. 
Nothing but a long breezy ramble over the 
frosty hills would extract the bad odors 
from his nostrils and take the fever and 
excitement from out his blood. 

Returning from his long walk at the 
close of the day, just before him upon the 
brow of a hill that overlooked the village, 
he saw outlined against the sky the tall 
lithe form of the woman whom of all others 
he was trying to forget. 

She turned as he drew near, with the 
exquisite color of health tinting her cheeks 
and sparkling in her eyes. After the first 
words of greeting, she said: 

“ I’ve had a glorious climb, Mr. St. Clair, 
to get a most glorious view.” And she 
pointed down the valley, within whose 
heart was locked a frozen stream; and 
away off, over undulating hills, evergreen- 
crowned, and patched with snow, throdgh 
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which brown rocks thrust themselves, the 
setting sun flamed through the gateways of 
the clouds, tinting the sky with a summer 
glory and warmth, flooding the barren and 
dreary landscape, and streaming down as 
a benediction from the tops of the highest 
hills. 

“It is indeed glorious, and worth the 
effort, and I am glad to be permitted to 
share it with you, Miss Harrison,’ he 
replied. 

She drew a breath of positive enjoyment 
as they watched the rapidly changing 
scene, which, like some beautiful dream, 
vanished almost as soon as it was born, 
leaving nothing but a faint golden light 
upon the western sky to tell of the glory 
that had been. 

“To my mind,” said St. Clair, “that 
changeful sky is typical of pleasures that 
are as fleeting, and leave behind only gloom 
and disappointment; even as Dead Sea 
fruit, beautiful to look upon, but turning to 
ashes upon the lips.” 

“And to me,” responded Bella, ‘it 
speaks of the coming summer and resurrec- 
tion of nature,”’ 

“True. It is indeed the symbol not only 
of the resurrection of inanimate nature, but 
of life everlasting. Miss Bella, | am delight- 
ed to meet you here surrounded by nothing 
conventional, but only God and his wonder- 
fal works. I wish to speak to you as your 
pastor and friend about the frivolity and 
sin of vain amusements—of dancing, and 
of your influence and accountability, and I 
hope that I shall be forgiven if I speak 
plainly.” 

“Certainly, Mr. St. Clair. But do you 
not think you bave already exhauated the 
subject in the pulpit? I am sure you can- 
not complain of my being inattentive 
there.” 

She was almost offended, and in the 
quick coming breath and the increased 
color it expressed itself, though her tones 
were submissive enough. St. Clair bit his 
lip as he glanced down upon the splendid 
creature by his side,so vigorous and buoyant 
of nature, and with the grand inheritance 
of perfect health. He noticed the firm set 
of the red lips over the white even teeth, 
and the expression of defiance flashing out 
of the wonderfully expressive eyes. Then 
he cleared his throat, opened his mouth, 
and said something very wide of the mark. 
And Bella, with the magnanimity of her 
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nature, brought him back at once to the 
subject in question. 

“I know, Mr. St. Clair, I may be wrong, 
and perhaps to me the simple pleasure of 
dancing may not be antagonistic to a Chris- 
tian life. YetIgrantit is vanity, as indeed 
must be all youthful pleasures. But our 
natures are childlike and frivolous. We 
have not as yet taken up the byden and 
the cross of life. There is time enough to 
settle down. 
youth draws us together, why complain be- 
cause we select the most innocent of pas- 
times ?”’ 

“Does it appear innovent to you, Miss 
Bella—can you not see that it leads to ex- 
citement and dissipation? Are not young 
men led to drink as a stimulant to their 
taxed energy, and are not the constitutions 
of young ladies often seriously injured by 
the excesses of a heated room? And are 
not reputations jeopardized by the promis- 
cuous intermingling of society ?”’ 

“These social meetings lead to late 
hours, I grant, and there ought to be many 
reforms. Dancing should be confined to 
one’s particular set, and if our teachers 
would only set themselves to regulating 
these things by advocating more modera- 
tion—in short, if they would pluck from it 
all evil tendencies, it would become only, 
whatit really is, a healthful practice, and as 
devoid of immorality and dissipation as 
skating or any other amusement.”’ 

In reply St. Clair spoke at length of its 
opposing iufluence to the gospel, and seri- 
ous hinderance to the church. 

“That is only because you opposers 
make it so,” she replied. “As I said be- 
fore, if you would teach us temperance in 
this, like most forbidden pleasures, it 
might lose something of its charm.’’ 

The shadows of the chill February even- 
ing had long since swept up the valley, 
and darkened and shut out the prospect, 
and St. Clair turned with a sigh to accom- 
pany the obdurate young lady down the 
rugged path to the village. 

*“ You must forgive me,”’ she said, melt- 
ing at his silence. ‘‘I fear Iam a little 
spoiled. I have always been allowed to 
think for myself. Yet if you can convince 
me of my error I shall yield the point as 
gracefully as possible. At least, Mr. St. 
Clair, let us be friends. I will try to use 
my poor influence to modify and purify 
our dancing parties.’’ 


But since the magnetism of 
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She gave him her hand at her own door 
with an appealing gesture and look that 
conquered the already besieged heart of 
the divine, and the clasp he gave her, and 
the low spoken good-night, conveyed more 
than a pastoral benediction. 

“Friends?” were they not more than 
that now? Had not this fair young lady 
showed hig how weak and sinful was his 
best endeavor? In place of preaching to 
her, had sbe not rather preached to 
him avd gained the dayin more senses 
than one? In short, had she not won his 
first and deepest affections, next to his 
God? Struggle as he might, there was no 
escape out of thedilemma. He could not 
marry ‘‘a dancer,” one ef the most gay 
and influential of her set in the village. 
And yet he had no hope of convincing her 
of the error of her ways. Her mind was 
too logical and firm to easily yield a dis- 
» puted point. It was, therefore, only left 
for him to seek forgetfulness in another 
field. To remain there now was madness. 
Bella Harrison had the voice and power to 
sing him to destruction, if she willed so to 
do. He drew up a request for his dismis- 
sal, and proposed handing it in at an early 
day. 

When again he met Bella on a mission 
of charity, the poor fluttering moth pro- 
posed a walk to the hilltop from whénce 
they had enjoyed the raresunset. Thecon- 
versation drifted to the needy and suffer- 
ing, and then to themselves. 

** When I am gone, Miss Bella,”’ he said, 
“‘T shall often recall this spot and the de- 
lightful walks with you.” 

*““Gone, Mr. St. Clair?” 
flushed and then grew pale. 

** Yes, Miss Bella. You have destroyed 
my influeuce here—and my peace of mind, 
I fear, forever. It only remains for me to 
seek new duties and forgetfulness, if I 
can.” 

“Your influence? your peace, Mr. St. 
Clair?” faltered Bella, “What do you 
mean? What can I have done?” 

“ This—just this. You have taught me 
to love you dearly, and madly, and—and—”’ 
“And Iam not fit to hold such a power 
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over your heart? I understand?’ she re- 
plied, in a low and quivering voice. 

“No, not that, as Heaven is my judge, 
my dear girl. You are all that a noble 
woman could be, lovely, and unselfish, 
charitable, but alas!’ 

will dance!’ 

The comical side of the wooing present- 
ed itself to the quick-witted girl, and she 
could not but smile through her tears. 

“T fearI shall not be understood,” he 
replied, as he grasped her hands, wholly 
disconcerted. ‘ I had not thuught to speak 
atall, but Providence seems to have or- 
dained the meeting just to humiliate me 
and show you my weakness. But whatever 
happens you must know that I love you 
very dearly. Yet I am not wholly a free 
agent. I belong to a sacred calling and 
cause, and to espouse one ever so dear or 
werthy holding views antagonistic to the 
welfare of the church would very much if 
not entirely do away with my usefulness.” 

“Have you so mean an opinion of me, 
Mr. St. Clair? Do you think that I, as the 
wife of a minister, would do anything to 
retard his advancement or. usefulness, or 
that I would fritter away in vain amuse- 
ments time which should be big with self- 
improvement and duty ?—that for the man 
I loved I would not make any reasonable 
sacrifice ?”’ 

He was distressed beyond measure as 
Bella uttered her angry protest, and draw- 
ing her hand from his, turned away and 
began ruthlessly to demolish the bright 
green fringe of a low-bending hemlock. 

But itis enough to know that with the 
eloquence born of love St. Clair so pressed 
his suit that half an hour later two happy 
young creatures passed slowly down the 
hill path amid the gathering gloom, walk- 
ing as on air and feeling as on moonbeams! 

They are married now. The dancing 


days of Bella are over, but not her influ- 
ence. To the young people she preaches 
moderation—to her husband the charity 
which is kind; and peace and prosperity 
reign in the village, as they should and will 
everywhere if people will be less bigoted 
and more lenient. 
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THE IRISH COURT. 


BY PROF. JAMES MACKINTOSH. 


Tue lively capital that lies on the banks 
of the Liffey has distinct features of its 
own, and that individual character which 
is always so welcome to the connoisseur of 
cities. The jaunting-cars, so gay and rat- 
tling, with their joking drivers, the hand- 
some Sackville Street; Merrion Square, 
with its faded gentility; and, above all, 
that exceptional institution, the Lord-Lieu- 
tenancy of Ireland, impart a piquancy, or 
at least inspire curiosity. There is always 
almost a foreign stir and bustle; the streets 
are crowded; and along Grafton Street 
and Nassau Street, at shopping, there is 
met a stream of brilliant flashing-eyed girls, 
from whose rosy lips proceeds a pleasant 
and voluble chatter that could not be 
matched in any city. This air of motion, 


however, is rather delusive, as less money 
is spent now than formerly, though trade 
is increasing and the taste for mercantile 
pursuits coming into fashion. The genteel 


live now at their country-seats, and. go to 
London when they wish to live “‘ in town ;’’ 
while the middle classes and traders have 
their villas at a convenient distance on 
some line of railway. For a stranger who 
is ‘sojourning’? there—the invariable 
phrase of the Irish ‘Court Circular ’’—or 
for an officer with tolerable gifts, nothing 
eould be more agreeable than a.dip into 
Dublin society; he will be greeted with a 
welcome that will surprise him, and a hos- 
pitality that is almost effusive. A young 
gentleman of good family and fortune, 
though otherwise endowed with those in- 
ept gifts which have been the favorite sub- 
jects for ridicule to professional satirists, 
might be fairly confounded at the almost 
tender assiduities with which he is pur- 
sued; only, such a character naturally ac- 
cepts these attentions merely as a recogni- 
tion of his merits denied to him by other 
less sagacious persons. The cynic, or even 
the average observer of human manners, 
might be well entertained by resolving 
this Dublin society into its proper elements. 

At the top of a hill, and fixed at the edge 
of oneof the most squallid and dilapidated 
districts, stands The Castle, a pile of an- 
cient brick buildings laid out in two court- 


yards, with a pretty gothic chapel and a 
bulky round tower. The rooms are hand- 
some and spacious, contrived with a view 
to vast balls and large ** banquets.’’ Hither 
the new viceroy repairs, having ridden 
through the city in a very creditable pro- 
cession; through streets lined with mili- 
tary, and great crowds gathered to gaze, 
who either cheer or are silent, according 
to their political feelings. To the object 
of this homage, the whole position must 
be one of considerable novelty, and cer- 
tainly of no less gratification; and it isa 
matter of surprise that a position which, 
though divested of substantial power, yet 
offers a sultanic magnificence, and is at- 
tended by an almost Eastern submission 
on the part of all who have authority in 
the place, should not be much more covet- 
ed. Military, police, magistrates, lords, 
ladies, gentry, all join in this reverential 
homage; and the awful deputy cannot ap- 
pear in public an instant without being 
pursued by this fetish kind of worship. 
No wonder that there should be found a 
sort of fascination in the office for those 
who have held it long. The old spell, that 
makes the English ‘‘ more Hibernian than 
the Hibernians themselves,” is found to 
operate to a certain degree. But there is 
a prose side to the romance; and as the 
grand procession defiles through the 
streets, a slave in the rumble whispers the 
sultan that twenty thousand a year is but 
a slender aid—it must be supplemented by 
twice or thrice that sum. The names of 
Earl Spencer and the Duke of Abercorn 
will always be associated with a lavish ex- 
pense. The latter particularly delighted 
in displays of gorgeous show and pomp, 
and the late Eari of Carlisle was famous 
for his rather indiscriminate hospitalities. 
But there have been others of a sparing 
turn, who have economized successfully, 
and the memory of that viceroy, in front 
of whose departing cortege was borne a 
banner with a strange device, a real piece 
of meat—his actual soubriquet being 
** Shin-of-beef, H——y,’’ drawn from a 
meagre donation of that species at Clrist- 
mas—is still held in just odium. The offi- 
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cial mind is wholly unsuitable; and with 
the doctrinaire Kimberley, who would 
gratify the mob with a barren largesse of 
figures, ‘‘returns,” “readjustment of 
poor-law boundaries,” and the like, in lieu 
of more substantial cates, the country had 
but an imperfect sympathy. 

As we walk around the castle yard, little 
squeezed hall doors, belonging to tene- 
ments just as squeezed, meet the eye. 
These are labelled, on well-worn brass 
plates, “‘ The Chamberlain,” ‘‘ The Comp- 
troller,’ “‘ The Dean of the Chapel Royal,” 
“The Private Secretary,” and the like. 
Here reside these respective officials with 
their ladies. All the retinue of a court is 
found in miniature. There is a secretary 
and assistant secretary (the easy and good- 
natured Carlisle feelingly contrived an as- 
sistantship to the assistant, to find a place 
for a friend), six or seven aides-de-camp, 
gentlemen-at-large”’ (a title that has 
puzzled and amused many), and a state 
steward. Some holders of these offices 
have grown gray in the service, like the 
Phippses and Knollys of greater scenes. 
Such familiar figures were the genial Eve- 
rard and the veteran Willis, both of whom 
died in harness. These held all the tradi- 
tions—were precise as to matters of state 
and ceremonial, the infringement of which 
seemed to them an awfal thing. They 
lived in a curious atmosphere, suggestive 
of that of one of the old petty German 
courts of the Pumpernickel type. They 
could telha good deal as to intrigues and 
cabals, and could rehearse scandals con- 
nected with the days of the gayer viceroys. 
Everard, one of the best amateur actors of 
his day, always inspired and directed the 
yearly garrison theatricals, which since his 
death have become extinct. The Duke of 


Abercorn took pride in having these posts 


filled with persons of suitable rank; but 
often they were found filled with mere 
“* hangers-on,”’ to whom the trifling salary 
was an object. 


The “ first levee ” is astrange compound 


of state and meanness. For weeks previ- 


ous, notices have appeared in the papers 
to the effect that these solemnities were at 
band, and giving warnings as to cards being 
sent in and the like. A nice exclusion is 
affected, though there are always mysteri- 


ous stories of “‘an apothecary” having 
been “presented at court.” During the 
day, the whole city is alive with carriages 
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and cabs, through whose windows glimpses 
are seen of uniforms, wigs and ermine, 
and the court suits. Every old rickety ve- 
hicle, ancient as the “‘ wonderful’’ Amer- 
ican shay, is dragged from its yard and put 
to service. The court suits, quite as an- 
cient, which ‘have figured in the tailors’ 
windows, are withdrawn, being “ on hire” 
with a view of exhibiting humanity under 
the most degrading conditions. But this 
element is now happily abolished, owing 
to the adoption of the new liver—costume 
that is. Certainly the mingle-mangle of 
shattered conveyances, shapeless calves, 
faded old brown coats, rusty swords, and, 
above all, embroidered waistcoats, stained 
and soiled as if with wine, made a singu- 
larly disagreeable exhibition. The “ draw- 
ing-room,”’ however, is of a different pat- 
tern. This is always held at night, and is 
really worth seeing. Papa, with his lady 

and two fine girls, arrives from Galway, 

and stays at the Shelburne or the Bilton, 

eager for amusement and enjoyment. 

About Mrs. M——’s, the eminent modiste’s 

rooms, there is a block of carriages all day — 
long; trains and corsages strew the chairs 
and floors, while the young ladies of the 
establishment fly up and down express 
from the workrooms. On these occasions 
much extravagance is indulged in, and the 
good-natured squire often rues the day 
that he was beguiled into bringing his girls 
to town ‘“*to take their proper position,” 
through his own baptism of fire. Not but 
that this modiste is admirable in her way, 
among the first in quality and workman- 
ship, nor for that matter dear in her prices. 
The gala character of the season is im- 
pressed on the whole city; every hotel be- 
ing full, and every hairdresser, native and 
foreign, dressing for the bare life from ten 


o'clock in the morning. This ceremonial, 


too, is but the inauguration of a series; 
for state banquets,’’ balls, etc., etc., are 
to follow, and the young country belles 
are out of their wits with delighted antici- 


pation. 

All round the castle yard the windows 
are illuminated, the soldiers are piqueted 
in the middle; while the long line of car- 
riages comes winding up, a curious crowd 
peering into each as it goes by. Up the 
grand staircase, lined with soldiers and 
servants, ascends the stream of “feathers, 


lappets and diamonds.” The matron, 
swelling on the billows of her rich train, 
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like some dignified swan with her fleecy 
cygnets behind, passes on into the crush- 
room, where are gathered all the postu- 
lants, gayly uniformed, her spouse being 
probably “D.L.,” a much coveted honor, 
and therefore entitled to ruffle it in scarlet 
and silver of an antiquated cut. For this 
matter of uniform, there is almost as great 
acraze as at the French court; and indeed, 
it has not been noted, as one of the ob- 
structions to the assimilations with British 
manners, how much the country is ruled 
on French principles—the influence of the 
police, of “the castle,’ being directed 
after a truly Gallic fashion. The ingenious 
variety in uniform is positively amazing. 
Such functionaries as “inspectors of pris- 
ons” and “clerks of the crown”’ even, 
have a distinct dress. The police officers 
havea neat rifle equipment; militia officers 
abound; the judges muster, with great 
officers; as well as divines, expectant of 
promotion, before the Irish Charch had 
been laid in ruins, and who were often 
seen with a lady on.each arm. In the 
“throne-room,” all gold and crimson, 
stands the duke or earl who acts as king, 
the centre of a long line of glittering offi- 
cers, who pass the card of the presentee 
from one to the other, proclaiming his 
correct style and titles. Bebind stand a 
few, privileged with the “‘ private entree— 
and there being some jealousy as to this 
distinction, the list is duly regulated—who 
find real entertainment in watching the 
nervous agitation of the fair and blushing 
creatures who file past and have to undergo 
a somewhat trying probation. Every nov- 
ice has, as it were, to pay toll, levied with 
a strict but good-natured severity, and the 
ascetical roi faineant must find some com- 
pensation for the tedium of his duties in 
the pleasant octroi duties which he un- 


failingly levies off every fair cheek that 
passes by him. The charming confusion 
—the piquant air of indifference, only as- 
sumed—the hopeless agony of bewilder- 
ment, reaching even to utter blindness, as 
figures, gold, lights all merge into one daz- 


zling glitter, without form or coherence— 
the stumbling over trains—the sinking 
down in reverent abasement, so as to 
wholly miss the attendant salute—all this 
contrasted with the cool and assured bear- 


ing of the regimental “chargers’’ who 


have been practised in the business, makes 
up a most dramatic spectacle for those 


looking on. Sometimes the fair debutante, 
quite distraught, totters on past everybody 
and everything, only to be brought back, 
more dead than alive. Then come the 
greetings, when every one crushes and is 
crushed, and is ‘‘so delighted.” The fine 
ballroom sees all kinds of revelry. At 
** St. Patrick’s Ball,’’ all the world with 
his wife and daughters attend in full court 
dress, and the night opens with “ Sir Roger 
de Coverley,” led off in brisk style. Then 
there follows such a riot of feathers and 
lappets, such a fluster of old-fashioned 
flaps and coattails, of entangled trains, 
that the whole seems like ene of Mr. 
Ward’s pictures. Often a thousand people 
crowd in to one of these festivals. The 
smaller and more select balls, of which 
half a dozen or so are given during the 
year, are usually the pleasantest that terp- 
sichorean can conceive, albeit inaugu- 
rated by a fantastic procession of the host 
and bis household, two livery servants 
clearing the way, and the guests falling 
back into a somewhat servile avenue. The 
ladies curtsey low as the band plays ‘‘ God 
save the Queen; the pageant goes on, the 
half dozen ,aides in their pretty uniform 
(coats with sky-blue facings, white waist- 
coats and gilt buttons), the “‘ gentlemen- 
at-large,”’ the “ physician in ordinary,’’ 
“surgeon to the household,” “ state stew- 
ard;’’ the whole being closed by the “ la- 
dies of the household,’”’ wives and daugh- 
ters of the magnates aforesaid. Then the 
first quadrille is formed, a state’? one 
being contrived at the top of the room, 
formed of such august elements, lords, 
lordlings and ladies as happen to be in 
town. The late Lord Eglinton had a pas- 
sion for waltzing, and the effect was rather 
droll, as some of the functionaries hur- . 


riedly stopped all profane dancing while 


the august terpsichorean went gravely 
through his performance, for a couple of 
rounds, with the lady of his choice. The 
amiable and genial Carlisle revelled in the 
more sober and decorous quadrilles, and 
his white head, with the florid face and 


juglike mouth, jerking through the puz- 


zling measures of the Lancers with a boy- 
ish eagerness, was a sight to see! He 
might be called the patron of all pretty 
girls; he took a fatherly interest in their 
progress, taking good care that they found 


partners, and sometimes husbands. He 
enjoyed Dublin society to the fall, and his 
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followers knew that the way to entertain 
him was to come provided with the latest 
gossip as to the marriage that was ‘‘on” 
ur “ off,”? Mrs. ’s ball, or Mrs. F——’s 
theatricals. As he made his various prog- 
resses through the country, he fell in with 
many a “ delightful”’’ family—for there is 
a tender susceptibility in acquaintance, as 
well as in love affairs. He discovered 
many a charming though unsophisticated 
ingenue, it might be in some remote Gal- 
way ‘‘Castle Rack-rent”—a rural Baby 
Blake, whose little wits he upset by the 
invitation, ‘‘ You must let me see you at 
my drawing-room.” The bait took the 
rustic squireen and his wife as though 
something special, and though mortgaged 
to the ears, the ill-advised administrator, 
in his child’s interest, makes this one last 
effort at pawnbrokery of his real estate, 
and comes to Dublin for the season. 

Then follows Mrs. M——, without the 
cashet of whose style no provincial can 
shake off his almost boorish rusticity—the 
carriage—the house in Fitzwilliam Square, 
or “* Lower Leeson Street,’’ a street popu- 
lar with such exotics—and the “job” on 
hire from those deliciously-named eques- 
trian caterers ‘‘ Gerty and Rorke,’”’? whose 
beasts attend marriages, and buryings, and 
soirees, with perfect indifference. The 
result of which disastrous outlay was of 
course a delighted recognitiov, and some 
slender attention; but other beauties and 
newer families succeeded, the old satrap 
was a little fickle, and loved change; and 
the half-ruined Galwegians had to return 
to their bogs or stone walls, ruing the day 
that they had put their trust in shain 
princes. The variety, too, of his pastimes 
was surprising—the syllabub parties at the 
park, the cricket matches, when he marked 
all day long, the theatricals in which he 
himself once took a part, and the riotous 
meetings on St. Patrick’s Day, literally 
“in the morning,”’ when the scum of the 
population was admitted to hear the band 
play, and the viceroy invited them to dance 
jigs. These were certainly queer, if not 
droll times. Between these successive 
' sovereigns, as they come and go, compari- 


sons must naturally be made; but it may 


be doubted if any were more gracious, re- 
garded from the circle of those that knew 
them, than the late viceroy, Lord Spencer, 
and his graceful wife, whose attractions 
caused many an allusion to “* Spencer’s 


Fairy Queen.” At a sort of farewell party 
given at the “ Lodge,” there were absolute- 
ly filling of eyes, and dismal! leave-taking. 

It would be difficult to appreciate after a 
philosophical fashion, the direct influence 
of this institution upon Dublin society and 
the country in general. That it lendsa 
semi-theatrical tone to everything is true; 
but the people, like the French, have a 
theatrical taste. Anything like a chow at- 
tracts; and there is an extraordinary love 
of the ornamental side of office. The Dub- 
lin police are a magnificent body, with 
helmets covered with silver chains and 
medallions, and an exceedingly smart uni- 
form. Their bearing, however, is amusing- 
ly pompous, with exactly the “posing” in 
which French gendarmes indulge. In the 
country districts the “ sojers ” are followed 
with interest and delight; in short, a little 
study of some of these tastes would not be 
unworthy the rulers of all parties, aud 
would save the nation a good deal of 
money. 

On Dublin society “the castle,” of 
course, acts and reacts, but not nearly to 
the extent it used to do formerly. That 
passion for being “asked ” belongs to the 
past; as well as the belief, often seriously 
felt by the struggling barrister and his 
family, that if he did not hire a court suit 
and go to the levee, his excellency would 
be hurt, or forget the suitor. This rage 
for places, indeed, is at the bottom of every- 
thing—politics, law, church, society. For 
the party to be “in” is the meaning of 
being Whig, Tory or Radical; and the 
earnings of the profession would be found 
too meagre to be worth the attention of 
such a crowd of clever and laborious men, 
were it not for the amount of prizes and 
pickings; some twenty judgeships, with 
salaries from £8000 to £3500 a year, with 
a quantity of minor ones, offices known as 
chairmanships,’’ together with such posts 
as “taxing masters,” ‘‘masters of the 
court,” ete., all well paid. The struggle 
for these good things is always going on; 
and it is extraordinary to find what ingenu- 
ious combinations of influence are made 
up by enterprising candidates to secure the 
prize. Noblemen and members of parlia- 
ment of influence find their lives a burden, 
in consequence of these demands. Every- 
body, indeed, in the country may be said 
to look hopefully for some kind of place. 
There are the “ resident magistrates,” for 
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which it was stated some time ago, there 
was a list of some sixteen hundred names, 
each fairly well-backed by local influence. 
The attorneys look for “* clerkships of the 
crown,’ the younger sons for places in 
“the castle’’ or im the constabulary; and 
though many of these are now only to be 
obtained by competition, there is a hand- 
some balance left to stimulate importunity, 
All those who have secured places are look- 
ing for promotion. The system is thus 
rather demoralizing. 

The doctors, with which the place 
abounds, are perhaps the only class that 
enjoy a genuine prosperity. They are in- 
creasing and flourishing at a rate that be- 
tokens either an alarming increase in the 
bills of ill-health, or a more than usual 
luxuriousness in the pleasures of hypochon- 
driacism. The joke about Saville Row 
will fail beside what an exploration of 
Merrion Square will discover; where the 
profession, sharklike, snaps up every man- 
sion which death or other cause leaves 
yacant, There is a belief in the public 
that a house in “‘the square” is a certain 
proof of skill (or prosperity—it is all one), 
and consequently every nerve is strained 
to hang up this attractive sign. The prin- 
ciple is carried out in all the professions. 
Every one lives more or less beyond his 
means. Every one who wishes to “ get on” 
must “entertain.”’ It is incredible what a 
rage there is for this shape of hospitality; 
and it must be said that the general hospi- 
tality is ceaseless and magnificent. The 
judges (save in the instance of one or two 
“ starvelings ”’), the leading barristers and 
doctors, together with afew professional 
entertainers of good fortune, keep up the 
ball. The area, however, is limited, and 
there is a sort of strict, though friendly, 
debtor and ledger account kept. dudgeA., 
for instance, receives Judges B. and C., 
with leading barristers D., E., F., with a 
baronet doctor or two—the stray lord and 
lady who are in town for a fortnight—two 
officers (asked for the daughters’ sake)— 
the one or two sprightly young men with 
prospects—the one professional dinner- 
giver, and the four professional diners-out 
(man and wife, man and wife), good solid 
persons, who rarely spend an evening at 
home. In acouple of days Judge B. has 
“the honor of” Judge A.’s company, with 
one or two out of the list of entertaining 
barristers as before, the lord and lady pass- 


ing through town, who are eagerly com- 
peted for, the officers, and the professional 
diners-out—as before. These “state” 
banquets, as they are called, generally reach 
to twenty-four or twenty-six persons—are 
sumptuously set out with plate, flowers, 
and every “‘ delicacy of the season,’’ which 
have often to be supplied under circum- 
stances of difficulty—such concomitant 
delicacies as sweetbreads, rare game, turtle, 
etc., having to be obtained specially from 
London. A word must be said in praise 
of the wines at these banquets. These are 
of the choicest kind, selected not by the 
test of money, but by the taste of the pro- 
prietor, which is checked and regulated by 
the criticism of frieuds who have cellarsas . 
good. Those clarets loaded with hermit- 
age, which the London merchant purveys 
to his patron, and at enormous prices, are 
unknown here. Every dinner-giver is the 
proprietor of a cellar, inherited or duly 
stocked some twenty years before. 

In Dublin society there is a genuine taste, 
if not for music, at least for the exercise 
of musical gifts. It is indeed, a city of 
song, though of late this taste seems decay- 
ing, and there is not the same amount of 
good veices and cultivated talent. A pleas- 
ant society, known as ‘‘ The Strollers,” 
contributes vastly to the cultivation of this 
taste. These jovials meetin a convivial 
fashion at fixed intervals, and after a fru- 
gal dinner, succeeded by pipes and punch, 
discourse charming glees and solos. The 
best and most tuneful voices belong to it; 
their ranks are large, and they sit down 
sometimes thirty or forty strong. They 
assume theatrical proper names, sustain the 
credit of the name they have adopted, and 
have presented operas, with full orchestra 
and chorus, in a highly respectable way. 
Another society, now extinct, was the Glee 
and Madrigal Union, which discoursed in 
the old fashion, not after the stiff colorless 
principles of the English society, but with 
a modern warmth and grace. It must be 
said, however, that a genuine taste for 
solid music is altogether wanting. Orato- 
rios or classical music seem unintelligible 
to the average crowd; and yarious societies 
for the performance of classical music,after 
languishing for a time, have collapsed. 
The operas are in favor, though the per- 
formances are interrupted by much mis- 
placed rapture and enthusiasm—which, 
however, shows quite an Italian taste in 
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the middle classes—and takes the shape of 
obstreperous demonstrations and vehement 
partisanship that is highly characteristic 
and interesting. Mdlles. Piccolomini and 
Titiens could tell strange tales of the al- 
most inconvenient adoration of these rough 
admirers—of the letting down of birds, 
garlands and presents from the galleries— 
of horses taken off, to the disquiet of “‘ Ger- 
ty and Rorke,’’ beforenamed, and the car- 
dragged to the hotel—of the speéch re- 
quired from the windows. Ilmadi Murska, 
Trebelli, and the ladies abovenamed have 
always been idols; but the somewhat cold 
graces of Patti made but little impression. 

Dublin contains a large garrison ; a regi- 
ment of the guards, cavalry, artillery, and 
foot in abundance, to say nothing of what 
may be considered outlying quarters. This 
recommends the place as a sortof matri- 
monial Tattersall’s, where every worthy 
matron brings her pretty daughters. It is 
indeed ludicrous, the almost adoration 
which attends the military; a scarlet tunic 
being rather childishly supposed to signify 
a large fortune. Not but that there are 
many suitable partis, compared with which 
local admirers have but little chance; 
though often, after several weary winters’ 
work, and dinners sufficient to victual a 
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ship fora long voyage, when the prize is 
duly “‘ gaffed,” the coveted result is but 
comparative poverty, the meagre allowance 
having to be supplemented by an allow- 
ance from papa—her papa. On the other 
hand, brilliant coups sometimes reward the 
skill and outlay of the adventurous parents ; 
and these whet the ardor of the less fortu- 
nate. The cynic would be amused to see 
some little witling of sixteen or seventeen, 
of Hop-o’-my-thumb stature, surrounded 
by a number of eager virgins, listening with 
eagerness to his infantine prattle, insisting 
that “‘ he must repeat that again for mam- 
ma.” Night after night the flirtation, as 
it is called, goes on, with sittings on the 
stairs in the hall in retired recesses. The 
round of dinners and lunches proceeds, the 
vast matron who is conducting the opera- 
tion being only too proud to aficher her 
progress. For it is fondly believed that 
extensive publicity and the evidence of by- 
standers will go far to ‘“‘ commit’’ the “ pre- 
tender.” But there is a reserve of effron- 
tery in the military mind little dreamt of; 
and some morning he goes “ on leave,” a 
phrase of elastic virtue. 

Such is Dublin. A city of fun and jolli- 
ty; of excellent hunting and racing; of 
pretty dinners and pretty girls. 
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MADEMOISELLE SYLPHINA: 
THE FORTUNES OF A CASTAWAY. 


BY ELIZABETH BIGELOW. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Wuen Dely came back to consciousness 
it was with a feeling of deathly sickness, 
that for a time banished all thought. 
Gradually she became sensible of a mo- 
tion very different from that of the car- 
riage rattling over the stony streets—a 
steady and soothing motion, and yet she 
fancied that it added to her sickness. She 
wondered vaguely where she was. Surely 
in a close and narrow place, for she felt as 
if she were stifling! She was in almost 
utter darkness, too; the only light was a 
very faint one that came throiigh what 
seemed to be a window, at a little distance 
from where she lay. With difficulty she 
raised her head, and drew herself along, 
80 that she could look out. 

What she saw was a great waste of wa- 
ters, with a dark sky, through which a 
pale moon was trying to shine, hanging 
over it! 

She was in a vessel on the ocean; that 
was what the strange motion meant. She 
realized it with a thrill of terror that 
brought her wholly back to consciousness 


and recollection; she had never been on 
the water before, and simply to be there 
seemed a terrible thing to her. And close 
upon that came the frightful thought that 
she must be in the power of that dreadful 
man who had tried to kill her, who had 
pursued her so relentlessly ever since she 
ran away from Still River poor farm. 

But how he could have seized her, in the 
saloon, with Mr. Jones standing by, and 
Miss McFadden s0 near, was a mystery. 

Surely they would have followed, and 
raised an alarm. 

And then she remembered her first dis- 
trust of Mr. Jones. Could he have been 
in league with her enemies? Could Miss 
McFadden also have known of a plot to 
eutrap her? No, she would not believe it 
of her, but of Mr. Jones she conld think it 
possible. 

However that might be, she was surely 
in Dennett’s hands; nobody else would 
have carried her away; and there was no 
help for her. What did he mean to do 
with her? Would he shoot her, or stab 
her with a knife, or throw her overboard, 
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into that dark water, that rolled and beat 
angrily against the window? 

All these thoughts tortured the poor 
child, until she screamed aloud in an 
agony of terror. 

The sound of her own voice terrified her 
still more. She could hear heavy foot- 
steps over her head. Had she aroused the 
man by her scream, and so hastened her 
doom ?—for that he meant to kill her she 
could have no doubt. 

She buried her face in the pillow, and 


put her fingers in her ears, that whatever. 


came she might shut out sight and sound 
as long as possible. 

But nobody came near her, and she 
gradually recovered courage enough to lift 
her head, and take as much of a survey of 
her surroundings as was possible, by the 
dim light. It was a very small cabin that 
she ~vas in, she judged, so small thata 
man could scarcely stand upright in it, 
and it contained only the one small berth 
in which she lay; and the bedding on that, 
she knew both by touch and smell, was 
very coarse and filthy. 

‘An hour, perhaps, passed, though to 
Dely it seemed like a lifetime, while she 
sat there, straining her eyes to see inte the 
darkness, and listening, with a fast-beat- 
ing-heart, to every slight noise. 

The footsteps had ceased overhead, but 
suddenly she heard the cabin door open. 
The moon broke suddenly through a dark 
cloud, and shone full upen the face of the 
new-comer—Mr. Jones! 

*“*O Mr. Jones, help me! save me! Do 
not let that dreadful man Dennett get 
me! I thought he had carried me off! 
Wont you get me away from this dreadful 
place ?”” 

“*O yes, my ducky, of course Mr. Jones 
will help you! Of course he’ll get you 
away from this ‘ dreadful place,’ and carry 
you back to your loving friends! Of course 
such a good kind-hearted clown as he is 
will do as much as that for you! He is 
the servant of the ladies, you know. Of 
course he’ll get you away from ‘that 
dreadful man Dennett? Didun’t he toast 
you nicely at the gay little supper that was 
given in your honor? and didn’t he express 
an earnest hope that that ‘dreadful man 
Dennett’ would get his deserts? And he 
has got his deserts, my dear—he has got 
the little devil that he chased so long!’ 

He took off the auburn wig and beard, 


and disclosed to Dely’s horror-stricken 
gaze the mocking evil face of Dennett! 
He laughed—a wicked fiendish laugh—at 
Dely’s shrinking terror. 

“Ha! ha! my ducky! You don’t ad- 
mire Mr. Jones so much without his bean- 
tifa) auburn wig and whiskers, do you? I 
wonder if any of those lovely ladies of the 
circus troupe would? That was a very 
neat trick that I served them, now wasn’t 
it? There’s the angelic Miss McFadden 
waiting for me in Hickey’s saloon at this 
very minute, I’ve no doubt. I told her 
that I was going to send you out of the 
country with my brother, because you 
were the pretended heir to half a million 
that really belonged to me; and if she 
would help me a bit, by getting you to 
that saloon—Hid¢key’s a good friend of 
mine—I’d marry her, and we’d live in 
clover on that half a million! Ha! ha! 
I thought I’d come with you myself, in- 
stead of sending my brother—killed two 
birds with one stone, you see; got away 
from the lovely McFadden, besides get- 
ting off with you! By the time she gets 
mad enough to tell, we shall: be out of the 
way nicely, don’t you see? The briny 
deep is the place! if I have you on it you 
are out of reach, and if I put you in it, 
you wont tell any tales! It’s much surer 
than a pistol shot, Mademoiselle Sylphina, 
much surer! The sharks will devour you 
at one mouthful, and not so much as one 
of your bones will ever be found! Now 
don’t you wish you had never run away 
from Still River poor farm, and given me 
such a wild-goose chase after you? I 
might have been willing to let you live if 
you hadn’t done that; but now, miss—” 

He laid his hand heavily on her shoulder 
as he said this, and Dely, wild with fear, 
uttered a loud cry. 

“Hush, you little devil! don’t let me 
hear you open your mouth again! If you 
yell like that again, I’ll pitch you over- 
board in a minute! I want you to under- 
stand that it will be for your interest to 
behave yourself. If you do, I may be in- 
duced to carry you across to Liverpool. 
But mind, 1 don’t promise to do it, and I 
do promise to put an end to you the min- 
ute you give me any trouble. Screaming 
wont do you any good, either, you may de- 
pend on that; for Jack Neil, the captain 
of this vessel, is a friend of mine. And 
what you wavt to scream for is more than 
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I know; aint you satisfied, with the best 
place in the vessel given upto you? I 
wouldn’t have done that, I can tell you, 
but Jack is a gallant man—as gallant as 
Mr. Jones of Pennant’s circus—ha! ha!— 
and he insisted upon it that it wasn’t po- 
lite to put a young lady anywhere else. 
You ought to be happy and grateful, to be 
treated with so much consideration, in- 
stead of yelling away like a young hyena. 
So now you'd better ge to sleep, and to- 
morrow I'l] make up my mind what 1 shall 
do with you!’ And to Dely’s unspeaka 
relief, he left her. ts 

Why did he not kill her? she wondered. 
What did he mean to do with her, provid- 
ing he should “carry her across to Liver- 
pool,” as he said? There was a gleam of 
hope in that, for if she were once on land 
she might find some way of escape from 
him. But, alas! even if she reached there, 
’ good kind Mr. Lamm would not be there 
to protect and befriend her. Even if she 
were allowed to live, she should never see 
him again, nor Johnny, nor any of the cir- 
cus people who had been so kind to her! 
She almost felt that it would be better to 
die. 

Could it be that it was this very night, 
only a few hours ago, that she was riding 
gayly around the ring on Rosetta’s back, 
kissing her hand to the applauding audi- 
ence? She could almost believe that every- 
thing that had happened since was a 
frightful nightmare. 

A flood of tears came to her relief at 
last, and then, worn out with her grief and 
terror, she fell into a soft dreamless slum- 
ber, just as a faint streak of dawn crept 
through the narrow window of her cabin. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


DreLy was awakened the next morning 
by Dennett, who brought her something 
to eat, and told her to come up on deck as 
soon as she had eaten it. 

Her first waking thought was that she 

“had dreamed a horrible dream; but the 
sight of Dennett soon dispelled that fancy. 
But with the morning had come a little 
hope and courage. She felt as if it would 
be impossible toeat in the wretched place; 
yet she was so young and healthy that she 
had an appetite, in spite of her distress, 
and the coarse hard bread and bitter cof- 
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fee were not worse than she had often 
eaten at the poorhouse. 

She felt better after she had eaten, but 
she had no inclination to avail herself of 
Dennett’s permission and go up on deck. 
Anything was better than to go where he 
was. 

And yet, before long the dreadful feeling 
of dizziness and nausea that oppressed 
her made her long intensely for a breath 
of fresh air. She thought, too, that among 
the number of men that she kvew must be 
required to manage a vessel there might 
be one kind-hearted one; she might find a 
friend. She resolved to leave her cabin, 
and try to find her way on deck. 

It was not a very easy task, and but for 
the assistance of a sailor—who was very 
good-natured, though he stared very curi- 
ously at her—she thought she should never 
have succeeded in finding the steps. And 
when she did find them, they were so steep 
and narrow, that but for her recent prac- 
tising of gymnastics, she would have found 
it almost impossible to climb them. It 
was evidently a very small vessel, and it 
was not very clean; Dely’s hopes of find- 
ing here a friend to protect her grew 
fainter. 

And when she reached the deck, they 
faded almost entirely away, for the cap- 
tain, whom Dennett introduced to her, 
with a great deal of mock politeness, call- 
ing her ‘* Mademoiselle Syiphina, a star 
whose fame had undoubtedly reached his 
ears ’’—was a dissipated and reckless-look- 
ing man, though bis face, Dely thought, 
did not look quite so wicked as Dennett’s., 
The sailors whom she saw were mostly 
rough amd bad-ap pearing men, and they 
stared at her with more of curiosity than 
of pity or friendliness in their faces, she 
thought. 

The captain said, when Dennett intro- 
duced him to her: 

“ Tush, Roger, don’t torment the young 
one! You've got her into a bad enough 
scrape without that, and so long as she is 
peaceable, you had better let her alone.”’ 

Dely felt grateful to him for even this 
slight interference in her behalf, but it 
was evident that he was Dennett’s friend, 
as he had said, and it was vain to hope 
that he would befriend her. 

She sat down on a coil of rope, in an 
out-of-the-way corner, and looked over the 
waters. Behind the vessel only a narrow 
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belt of land was visible against the hori- 
zon; at each side, and in front, was only 
water, and a brisk wind was blowing them 
swiftly on, away from that glimpse of 
home that her gaze clung to as the one 
link that bound her to hope! Watching, 
she saw it fade away into the mist, and 
nothing was left but the wide desolate 
waters. 

Once she saw a vessel, apparently com- 
ing near them, and she sprang up, with a 
wild hope that she might cry out to the 
people in it, and they would rescue her, 
and take her home; but it did not come 
near, after all, and her first thrill of dis- 
appointment was succeeded by the thought 
that her cries would have been stifled too 
soon to be of any use. There was no hope 
for her in the wide world! God alone 
could help her, and it seemed as if he had 
deserted her! 

She crouched down again despairingly, 
and hid her eyes from the bright blue sky 
and the danciug sunlit waves, that seemed 
mocking her misery. 

The captain and Dennett were talking 
together in low but excited tones, and 
with an occasional glance at her, which 
showed her that she was the subject of 
eonversation. But she was utterly de- 
spairing now, and cared little what they 
decided to do with her. 

A sailor came and roughly ordered her 
to move, as he wanted to use the rope on 
which she was sitting; and she crouched 
down on the bare planks of the deck at a 
little distance, and hid her face in her 
hands again. A very gentle touch on her 
shoulder aroused her. It was an old sailor, 
with a face so sunburnt, and wrinkled, 
and weatber-beaten, that it looked like 
leather. There was a kindly expression in 
his light blue eyes, though they looked 
faded and bleared, and had red rims 
around them, that reminded Dely of one of 
the clowns who was turned away from the 
circus company because he drank so badly. 
The old man had folded a sailor’s rough 
pea-jacket, and laid it down for a seat for 
Dely. 

Dely looked up at him with tears of 
gratitude in her eyes, it seemed so strange 
that anybody in that dreadful place should 
be kind to her. . 

He hurried away, without a word, look- 
ing fearfully around w see if anybody had 
observed him. But the captain and Den- 
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nett had retired to another part of the ves- 
sel, and there was nobody to see. When 
the old sailor had assured himself of that, 
he came cautiously back to Dely, and 
slipped a handful of peanuts into her lap, 
whispering: 

**T had a little darter once, and she had 
yaller hair like yours! Ireckonif she had 
not died, I shouldn’t be so hard a case as 
Iam now!’ 

Dely did not want the peanuts—she was 
too miserable for that—but she was very 
grateful for the kindness. 

It sent aray of hope into the midst of 
her despair to know that one person on 
board the vessel had friendly feelings to- 
wards her. But she did not see the old 
sailor again that day, and she knew that 
he was afraid to show her any kindness, 
lest Dennett or the captain should see 
him. 

She staid on deck nearly all day. No- 
body molested her, or even spoke to her, 
and she was much more comfortable there 
than in the stifled little cabin, whose one 
window would open but a very little ways. 

Several days passed, not unlike the first 
one. She spent most of her time on deck, 
and she was scarcely spoken to by any 
one. Whenever Dennett spoke to her, it 
was in a harsh and brutal way; but he 
took so little notice of her, and seemed to 
think so little about her, that she began to 
hope that she should be carried to Liver- 
pool; and if he saved her life now, when it 
would be so easy for him to put her out of 
his way, he surely could not mean to kill 
her when they reached land. The sailors 
were a very rough set; they swore, and 
quarrelled among themselves continually, 
but they evidently all stood in awe of the 
captain. Her friend the old sailor, whom 
she had heard called Boltsby, sometimes 
gave her a pitying look or a kind nod, and 
she was sure that he would have helped 
her if he could, for the sake of his “little 
darter’? who was dead; but he, as well as 
the others, was very much afraid of the 
captain. 

Dely spent most of her time thinking 
about ber friends whom she should never 
see again, and wondering what object Den- 
nett could have in pursuing her so, and 
what he meant to do with her. Some- 
times she tried to get sufficient courage to 
ask him, but one look in his evil sinister 
face was enough to prevent her. 
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Mademoiselle Sylphina. 


But one night she overheard a conversa- 
tion which revealed to her the mystery in 
regard to his purposes. 

The sky was dark and lowering, and the 
captain had staid on deck, as he often did, 
when there was the prospect of a storm. 
Dely could not sleep, and she sat on the 
foot of her berth, beside her open sky- 
light. The captain and Dennett were 
walking backward and forward over her 
head, and she could hear their voices. 
They stopped at length, leaning over the 
skylight, and she could hear what they 
said. They were talking of her, andl she 
held her breath to listen. 

“Tf it hadn’t been for your silly old- 
womanish superstition about it’s bring- 
ing ill luck to the vessel, I could have been 
rid of her long ago. I thought it was in- 
cluded in the bargain that you were to 
make no fuss about her, anyway! Ilt’sa 
pretty time of the day for you to have 
scruples!’ 

“T don’t care what you do with the 
young one!’ replied the captain, with an 
oath. ‘* But I wont have murder commit- 
ted on my vessel! You may sneer, as 
much as you please, but you’ve beena 
sailor yourself, and you know, as well as I 
do, that such things don’t bring good luck. 
Besides that, you would get yourself and 
me into hot water!—the men are a tough 
set, to be sure, and there’s not much that 
they would flinch at, but they are super- 
stitious, as you say I am, and they would 
not have such a thing done on this vessel 
without making a row!’’ 

‘*1t wouldn’t be done on this vessel, 
There would be nothing done, anyway. 
Don’t accidents ever happen? What is 
more likely than that the child should fall 
overboard? She very often leans over the 
side,” 

“ The men are not fools; and it is plain 
enough to be seen that the girl is with you 


against her will. They can guess a good 
deal of the story, and they know very well 
that folks don’t fall overboard when any- 
body wants them to. The young one has 
fretted herself almost to death; she looks 
like a ghost; she’ll die soon enough of her- 
self, if you let her alone!’ 

“Die! there’s no such luck as that; folks 
don’t fret themselves to death when they 
are wanted to, any more than they fall 
overboard! What if the men do make a 
row ?—they can’t prove anything! The 
risk is nothing to what I should run by 
getting rid of her after I got to Liverpool! 
I tell you; Jack, it must and shall be done, 
and that before to-morrow night! You 
agreed not to make a fuss, and I paid you 
well, and 1 am willing to pay you more—” 

* By ——! what a cloud that is!’ said 
the captain, interrupting him. “I should 
not wonder if we should see some fun be- 
fore morning!’ 

He hurried away, apparently to give 
some orders, and Dennet followed him, as 
if reluctantly. 

Dely was not thrown into wild terror, as 
she had been when she had awakened 
from unconsciousness on board the vessel, 
and known that she must be in the hands 
of her enemy; but she realized, by the bit- 
ter agony she suffered, how strong was the 
hope she had cherished, in spite of all. 

The prospect of being thrown overboard, 
into those dark awful waves, was terrify- 
ing, if it was not new. And the world 
was so bright! life was so beautiful! she 
had been so happy! 

It seemed to her now, that even those 
old days at the Still River poor farm had 
been happy, in spite of Mrs, Robinson’s 
cruelty; for she had had Johnny for a 
friend and consoler—Johnny whom she 
should never see again, who would never 
know her cruel fate! 

[T0 BE CONTINUED. | 


BREAKING A CHILD’s WILL.—“ Men oft- 
en speak of breaking the will of a child,’ 
says Theodore Parker, ‘‘ but it seems to me 
they had better break the neck. The will 
needs regulating, not destroying. I should 
as soon think of breaking the legs of a 
horse in training him, as a child’s will. I 
would discipline and develop it into har- 
monious proportions. I never yet heard 
of a will in itself too strong, more than of 


an arm too mighty, or a mind too compre- 
hensive in its grasp, too powerful in its 
hold, The instruction of children should 
be such as to animate, inspire, restrain, but 
not to hew, cut and carve; for I would al- 


‘ ways treat a child as a live tree, which was 


to be helped to grow, never as a dry dead 
timber, to be carved into that or this shape, 
and to have certain mouldings grooved upon 
it.”’ 
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LITTLE BENNY ANGLES WITH A PIN. 
BY GEORGE JAY VARNEY. 


Sruxcz Benny went smelting he had 
taken to fishing considerably. There was 
a little tinkling stream that ran from the 
fountain near the end of the house, quite 
across the garden, and down through the 
pasture. Here Benny had often dropped 
aline, and caughta good many nibbles, 
but very few fish. His fishing-tackle con- 
sisted of an old rod that had logt the tip 
and butt, and a broken trout-line on which 
John had fastened a big bright pin, bent 
up into a hook, and a little tin matchbox, 
with a string to it, which he kept his bait 
in. A thin piece of lead was wound about 
the line just above the hook, for a sinker. 
In the basin at the fountain, there were 
trout, and little redfins, and silver-sides; 
but Benny wasn’t allowed to fish there. 
The fishes couldn’t get out from the basin, 
for it had no outlet but the wire strainer, 
where the little rill ran out and away. 
But there were lots of tiny fishes in every 
pool of the little brook; and in the deep 
places where the rill fell bubbling down, 
there were sometimes seen beautiful fel- 
lows an inch or two long. 

Benny used ever so many things for bait 
—bits of cheese and pork, flies, bugs and 
grasshoppers, and, once in a long while, an 
earthworm, when he could get John to put 
him on. For those fellows wriggled so, 
and felt so cold and damp, that Benny 
never liked to touch them. 

One day John and their neighbor, Dick, 
had been off, and caught some fine trout— 
thirty apiece. Benny counted the bright 
spots on their little sides, and examined the 
blue and olive-colored little scales on their 
backs and sides, and their pink and yellow 
bellies, where there wasn’t a scale to be 
found. Next day, as soon as the family 
were through breakfast, Benny took his 
rod, and line, and baitbox, and got John’s 
fish-basket, then started for the little brook 
in the garden. This time he had for bait 
two worms he dug before breakfast from 
» Jennie’s flower-beds, a bit of cheese, and 
three flies. He disliked to touch the 
‘worms, so he put the cheese on first. He 
dropped in his hook all along the stream, 
but somehow the fishes ali seemed very 


small to-day. He went to the deepest spot 
there was, and threw the hook in there, 
having first put on a fresh piece of cheese. 
Out came a swarm of fishes, an inch long 
or more, and set themselves around the 
hook in a circle, with tails out, and noses 
smelling at the cheese. They had no idea 
that it was good to eat. After a spell of 
smelling, they began to rub their noses to- 
gether, and appeared to hold a consulta- 
tion. Then they all turned at once, and 
began to nibble. 

**Go away, you little fishes,” said Benny, 
shaking his hook. “ O, don’t go, big ones!’ 
he continued. But big and little alike flew 
away on their water-wings. ‘* You’re all 
poor little mites of fishes,” said Benny, 
angrily, when he found the fishes wouldn’t 
come back. ‘“‘ You aren’t fourth as large 
as trout.’’ 

And Benny left them, and climbed over 
the fence into the pasture. ; 

There was a large rock on one side of the 
brook here, and close on the other side 
were three little trees. The water was 
quite deep, and Benny thought there must 
surely be a big fish here. So he put on 
one of his blue flies, and dropped his hook 
towards the water. He couldn’t see it 
strike the water, because of the long grass 
atthe margin. In fact, before it touched 
the water, something jumped out of the 
grass with a sudden sharp noise, like “ Uk!’ 
that made Benny jump; and instantly 
there was a sudden jerk at the line. Ben- 
ny waited a minute to think what he 
should do, then cautiously lifted the rod, 
so that he cuuld see down to the hook. 
What do you think was there? It hadn’t 
any tail like a fish, but two long legs, with 
feet like fans or fins, hung straight down 
behind him, and two little forepaws were 
fighting the hook that held fast in his 
mouth. It was a big mouth for sucha 
little fellow; and underneath it his chin 
was all yellow, and bis belly, too. Then 
‘he stopped struggling, and stuck his great 
goggle-eyes out, trying to see what lsind of 
a fly it was he bad caught that hurt his 
mouth so, and hung him up in that way. 

“You isn’t a fish,” exclaimed Benny, 
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Little Benny Angles with a Pin. 


sternly. ‘“‘ You oughtn’t bite, ’less you are 
a fish.” 

But he must be got off the hook some- 
how. So Benny opened the basket, and 
took held of the head of the pin, where it 
was fastened to the line, and turned him 
right off. Then he clapped the basket-lid 
down quick, and had him safe and snug. 
But he heard him bumping against the 
sides of the basket for a long time, as he 
jumped around, trying to get out. 

Now for some distance the brook was 
small and swift, and without any place for 
fishes; but at a place where the cattle 
crossed, or stopped to drink, it spread out 
iuto quite a broad pool. Here lots of little 
tadpoles or polywogs wiggled themselves 
about with their long flat tails. Benny laid 
down his rod, and went to making a hollow 
in the sand, at the edge of the water. 
When it was done, he opened a little place, 
so that the water ran in and filled it full. 
Then he drove in a dozen polywogs. He 
called the big ones whales, and when they 
wouldn’t come in, he harpooned them with 
along stick. At last when he had driven 
ina very great one, he caught him, and 
put him in his basket, and two little ones 
with him. He opened the little hdllow to 
the brook, so that the others could run out, 
then took up his fishing-rod, and found 
another deep place. 

This time he puton one of the earth- 
worms for bait. He sat down on the bank, 
and watched the hook go down almost to 
the bottom, where a great fellow fully two 
inches long slipped upto the hook. Be- 
fore Benny thought to stir the rod, he had 
taken off the bait as slick as if he was used 
to taking his food from just that kind of a 
fork. 

“Ere, ’at wasn’t fair!’ cried Benny. 
“You bring it back.”” And he leaned over 
to see what the greedy fellow would do 
with his prize.. 

He came out from under the bank pretty 
quick, with a swarm of little fishes chasing 
him. 

“Go it?’ cried Benny; and his image 
down in the water smiled till you could see 
his white teeth. 

Away went the fish, with the worm hang- 
ing from his mouth, and the other fishes 
close by him. Round and round they went, 
some behind him, some beside him, snap- 
Ping at the delicious morsel. They got him 
surrounded, finally, and, dodge as he would, 
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they got bite after bite, till ’twas all gone. 

“I’m glad you lost it!’ cried Benny. 
* You stole it off my hook. Now if you’d 
taken a good honest bite, ’ey wouldn’t got 
’e bait away from you.” 

The fish looked very much ashamed, and 
slunk away under the bank out of sight. 

The worms were gone now; two flies 
had got away, and old goggle-eyes, you 
know, swallowed the other. Benny tried 
fishing with the bare pin. The little fishes 
would run up and bump thefr noses against 
it, but they wouldn’t bite it. In one bread 
deep place, the bottom was all marked 
over with little curved lines, as if some- 
body had been writing with a sharp cane. 
Benny laid down on the bank to find if any- 
thing in the brook had done it. His eyes 
followed along the lines, and he found that 
every one ended at a little black clam. 

“What you doing down there, little 
clam ?” said Benny. “ You writing your 
name ?” 

The clam didn’t make any reply, more 
than if he hadn’t been spoken to; only he 
kept sliding further away. Now he had 
neither hands, feet, wings nor fins—and 
how do you suppose he moved himself? 
We shall see by-and-by. Benny tried to 
entice him to bite the hook, swinging it 
right up against his Jong black head. In 
it went, without noticing the pin at all, and 
then the shell shut close. Benny tried 
another, but he acted just the same; 
none of them were fond of pins. There 
was lying on the bank a long stick, with 
one end very small; and Benny took it, 
and put the small end down easy to a very 
big clam, that had his mouth wide open. 
The old fellow drew his head in, and in 
went the stick right after it, before he had 
time toshutthe door. But he tried to shut 
it, and so held the stick very hard; and 
Benny pulled him out by the stick, and 
laid him on the bank. Then Benny laid 
down to examine him, turning him over 
and over, and trying to peep inside his 
house. He couldn’t, though; for the surly 
old fellow kept the door shut, and there 
wasn’t a window in the house. That made 
it very dark inside, and I don’t believe the 
fellow could have read his own writing in 
there, without spectacles, do you? 

Benny thought he heard acall, just then; 
and turning, he saw Jennie at the garden 
fence, beckoning to him. So he dropped 
the clam in his basket, with the other cap- 
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tives, picked up his pole, and went back 
with Jennie. Just as they entered the 
house, they met John and Dick. John 
burst out laughing, as Benny came march- 
ingin. He was a funny little fisherman, 
I tell yeu, with such a long pole over his 
bit of a shoulder, and the basket dangling 
just above his heels, 

“ What have you caught, Benny?” asked 
Dick. 

John took the basket, and looked in. 
There sat old Goggle-eyes, with one foot 
in the clam’s mouth, winking as hard as 
he could. 

“Halloo!’ shouted John; “ here’s old 
Stick-in-the-mud, eating frog like a French- 
man.”’ 

They all looked in the basket. Then 
Jobln pried the sides of the shell apart, and 
let froggy out. 

“*Let’s see if old Stick-in-the-mud’s got 
any pearls,” continued John. And he 


took the shell apart with an old carving- 
knife. 
There was one pearl inside, but it wasn’t 
round, nor any larger than an apple-seed. 
Well, the clam’s front door was open now, 
and you could see right into his parlor. It 
was very beautiful, with floor and ceiling 
of mother-of-pearl, glowing with every 
color you could think of. And all around 
the room were scalloped curtains, from 
faint straw-color todark purple. And then 
such a contrivance he had for shutting the 
door! There are two very thick elastic 
cords, one attached to each valve of the 
shell, with the otber end grown to his 
shoulders; so that he lets himself out, or 
shuts himself iu, as he pleases, just by 
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shrugging his shoulders. And though he 
has shoulders, be has neither legs nor arms. 


He travels on the edges of his parlor eur- 
tains, just pushing them out between the 
sides of his shell. 

Then John began to call off the rest of 
the contents of Benny’s fish-basket: 


Here's one great big goggle-eyed frog, 
Big tadpole, litue tadpole, and polywog.” 


** What will polywogs be when they grow 
up, Benny?’ asked Jobn. 

“I don’t know. What would ’ey be? 
Whales ?” 

“They'll be whaling big frogs,”’ said 
John, laughing. 

“‘ Look at this one,’’ said Dick, showing 
Benny the largest of the tadpoles. ‘ See 
the feet growing out.’’ 

““What do ’ey do with ’eir tails?’ in- 
quired Benny. 


“Their tailor goes around with his 
shears, and cuts ’em off when their legs 
are grown,” replied John. “ Next time 
you go a fishing, you’d better pick up all 
the polywogs’ tails you find lyiag around 
loose; they make good bait.’ 

““What do ’ey have a tailor for? ’Ey 
don’t have any coats and towses,” said 
Benny. 

“They don’t have any tailors, Benny,” 
said Dick, ‘* They don’t have their tails 
cut off, either. I'll tell you where they go 
to. The Polywogs outgrow them. They 
grow out to the ends of them.”’ 

“Yes, Benny,” said John; “that’s a 
fact. 

“ The tail of polywog 
Is back bone of frog.” 


Boys un Bep.—Whoever has lifted the 
curtains of beys’ alcoves soon after their 
inmates have gone to bed, and has looked 
lovingly in, has seen a pretty sight. Gen- 
erally their faces are lying restfully, hand 
under cheek, aud in many cases look young- 
er than when awake, and often so infantile, 
as if some trick of older expression they 
had been taught to wear by day had been 
dropped the moment the young ambitious 
will has lost control. The lids lie shut 
over bright busy eyes; the air is gently 
fanned by coming and going breaths; there 
is a little crooked mound in the bed; along 
the bed’s foot, or on a chair beside, are 
the day clothes, sometimes neatly folded, 
sometimes huddled off ina hurry; bulging 


with balls or marbles; stained with the 
earth of many fields where birds have been 
trapped, or perhaps torn with the rough- 
ness of trees on which squirrels have been 
sought; perhaps wet and mired with the 
smooth Black or gray mud from marshes, 
or the oozy banks of streams, where “ stic- 
klebacks’’ have been caught, Under the 
bed’s foot lie the shoes—one on its side— 
with the gray and white socks, now creased 
and soiled, thrown across them; and there, 
iu their little cells, squared in the great 
mass of night, heedless how the earth 
whirls away with them or how the world 
goes, who is thinking of them, or what is 
doing at home, the busiest people in the 
world are resting for the morrow. 
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Send all communications for this De- 
rtment to Epwin R. Briees, West 
ETHEL, Oxford County, MAINE. 


Answers to May Puzzles. 

80. Mandrill. 81. Intemperance. 82. Mis- 
representation. 83. Indestructibility. 
84. Prevarication. 

& Tortoistk 
I d A 


G 
EsekielL 
RattlesnakE 
86. S-park. 87. S-pike. 88. S-pill. 89. S- 
pin. 90. S-pine. 


91. 4 92. PARIS 
RAT AVERT 
PAPER REFER 
TEN 1RENE 
R STREW 

93. Texas. 94. Oregon. 95. Ohio. 


96. Vermont. 97. Maine. 98. Kentucky. 
90. ‘Christmas Eve.” 100. Regiment, 
Regimen, Regime. 
1.—Charade. 
My first is the price of a passage, 
And is a good or bad state; 
It is taken by the conductor, 
The captain or the mate. 


My second is a pit of water, 
A fountain or a spring; 

It is also health and happiness, 
And every pleasant thing. 


My whole is a wish of welfare, 
And is the language of the heart 
When from our dearest friends 
We're cailed upon to part. 
Eviza H. Morton. 


2.—Numerical Enigma. 

A mischievous 1, 2, 3, gave a 8, 4, 5, 6, 
7, 8, some 3, 8, 1, 2, 7, 3, 4, 5, 6,7, 8, and 
gave out a 8, 7, 3, 4, 5, 6, the 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
6, of which was such that the 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
6, 7, 8, felt obliged to 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, some 
new 8, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, and discharge his old 
8, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8. Cyrit DEANE. 


Syncopations. 


8. Syncopate a fish, and leave a weapon. 

4. A whip, and leave to perplex. 

5. A machine, and leave slow. 

6. To inform and leave low. 

7. A fruit, and leave an American lake. 

8 A piece of money, and leave to 
enrich. 


“ Beau 


RUTHVEN’S PUZZLE PAGE. 


9.—Cross-Word Enigma. 
The Ist is in good, but not in bad; 
The 2d is in trout, but not in shad; 
The 3d is in owl, but not in wren; 
The 4th is in duck, but not in hen; 
The 5th is in old, but not in new; 
The 6th is in rain, but not in dew; 
The 7th is in down, but not in up; 


The 8th is ia plate, but not in. cup; 
The 9th is in cur, but not in pup; 


The whole should be found in every 
household, “AUNT JERUSHA.”’ 


10.— Poetical Anagram. 
Ouy vgae em sores ni showe thares 
Saw hidsern a lehtwa fo chir feerpum, 
Ewsho scormin leesav alid stuj ngbue 
Ot peon noit fercept molbo. 
Emma M. CHAMPLIN. 


11.—Hour-Glass Puzzle. 
The centrals, read downward, naime the 


standard by which we rise in the estima- 
tion of others: : 

A trustee; accidents; the main part of a 
plant; unworked metal; a vowel; an ac- 
tion; to go in; seriously; in a poor condi- 
tion. WILSON. 


12.—Diamond Puzzle. 


A consonant; a house; a title; a sea an- 
imal; pleasant in hot weather; a monkey; 
used in the morning; kidney; a consonant, 

BEAU K.” 


13.—Curtailment. 
Curtail a town of Spain, and leave a cel- 
ebrated French author of the 17th century. 
“ BE AU K.” 


14.—Word Square. 
Cold; to honor; places in which to cook, 
and a consonant; above; before, and a 
pronoun; lower. ENDICOTY?.” 


15.—Double Acrostic. 


The initials name a tree and its fruit, 
and the finals a fruit. 
To examine; a fish; a Scripture name; 
to redeem. 
Dexter E. CHAMBERLIN. 


Answers in Two Months. 
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CURIOUS 


Tue Deepest SHAFT IN THE WORLD. 
—The deepest mining shaft in the world is 
eaid to be that of the colliery of St. Gilly 
Chatilineau, three miles from Charleroi, 
Belgium, which is 860 metres in depth 
(940 1-2 yards). The deepest coalpit in 
England is that ef the Rosebridge Colliery, 
in the Wigan district, being 815 yards deep, 
and 16 feet in diameter. There are four 
seams of coal being worked. The Wigan 
5 feet, at 450 yards; Wigan 4 feet, at 470 
yards; the yard coal, at 680 yards; and the 
Arley, at 860 yards. The ventilation of the 
pit is by a furnace, and is very good. The 
deepest mine in Curnwall is Dolcoath, 
which is 360 fathoms—720 yards. In the 
Hartz Mountains there are several shafts 
more than 800 yards in depth. 


REPELLING ANTs.—Somie years ago, says 
a correspondent of the London Times, at 
my house in the country, a colony of ants 
established themselves under the kitchen 
flooring. Not knowing the exact locality 
of the nest, I endeavored to destroy the 
insects with treacle, sugar, arsenic, etc., 
but although I slew numbers thus, the 
plague still increased. At last, bethinking 
myself that ants dislike the smell of tar, I 
procured some carbolic acid, and diluted 
it with about a dozen times its weight of 
water. I squirted a pint of the mixture 
through the air-bricks under the flooring, 
and my enemies vanished that day, never 
to return. it has always been successful. 
For crickets, etc., also, a little of this sent 
into their holes acts as an immediate notice 
te quit. 

Locomotive CAPRIcEs.—It is perfectly 
well known to experienced engineers that, 
if a dozen different locomotive engines were 
made at the same time, of the same power, 
for the same purpose, of like materials, in 
the same factory, each of these locomotive 
engines would come out with its own pecu- 
liar whims and ways, only ascertainable by 
experience. One engine will take a great 
meal of coal gnd water at once; another 
will not, but insists on being coaxed by 


spadefuls and bucketfuls. One is disposed 
to start off when required at the top of his 
speed; another must have a little time to 
warm to its work and to get well into ‘it. 
These peculiarities are so accurately mas- 
tered by skillful drivers that only particular 
men can persuade engines to do their best. 
All locomotive engines are low-spirited in 
damp and foggy weather. They have a 


great satisfaction in their work when the 
air is crisp and frosty. 


An ANCIENT Bisp_e.—A Bible in the 
possession of John Achenbach of Chestnut 
Ridge, Bergen County, is quite a curiosity. 
It isin the Holland Dutch language, con- 
tains numerous maps and pictures, was 
printed in Amsterdam, bearing date 1702, 
and is consequently 178 years old. The 
book is a very large one, with great thick 
covers and brass castings for clasps, which 
are almost heavy enough for the fastenings 
of a barn door. 


SAGACITY OF THE PARTRIDGE.—An in- 
teresting instance of the sagacity with which 
the partridge will protect its young is given 
by Mr. Henshaw, of the Government Sur- 
vey west of the one hundredth meridian. 
While riding through pine woods, a brood 
of partridges containing the mother and 
eight or ten young about a week old, was 
come upon so suddenly that the feet of the 
foremost mule almost trod on them. The 
young rose, flew a few yards, and, dropping 
down, were in an instant hid in the under- 
brush. The mother meanwhile began 
some very peculiar tactics. Rising up, she 
fell back again to the ground as if perfect- 
ly helpless, and imitated the actions of a 
wounded bird so successfuly that for 4 
moment it was thought she had really been 
trodden upon. Several of the men, com- 
pletely deceived, attempted to catch her, 
but she fluttered away, keeping just out of 
reach of their hands until they had been 
enticed ten or twelve yards off, when she 
rose and was off like a bullet. Her tactics 
had successfully covered the retreat of her 


young. 
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Roastine Corrgr.—Coffee should never 
be roasted darker than a rich chestnut 
brown. When the color approaches to 
black, it gives a burned dry flavor to the 
infusion. 

Mince Piz.—Chop the meat, apples and 
suet separately, and then measure the in- 
gredients thus: three bowls meat, three of 
apples, one of suet, one of citron, cut in 
fine pieces, two of raisins, four of sugar, 
one of molasses, one of vinegar, one of 
whiskey or brandy; add powdered cloves, 
nutmeg and cinnamon. 


Frostine FoR CAKE.—One pound best 
white sugar, the whites of three fresh eggs, 
one teaspoonful nice starch pounded and 
sifted through a very fine sieve, the juice 
of half a lemon, and a few drops of the es- 
sence. Beat the whites to a stiff froth, 
then add them to the sugar and stir it stead- 
ily until it will stay where you put it. 
Dredge a little flour over the cake and 
brush it off with a feather. Lay it on 
smoothly with a knife, and return the cake 
to the oven twelve or fifteen minutes. 


To CLzan Parnt.—Housekeepers will 
find the following recipe for cleaning paint 
useful: To one pound of soap and halfa 
peund pulverized pumice stone, add an 
equal quantity of pearlash, and mix with 
hot water into a thin paste, With an or- 
dinary paint brush, lay on this mixture 
over the paint which requires cleaning, and 
in five minutes wash it off with ‘boiling 
water. 

CorFEE StTarcu.—This is an excellent 
starch for black calicoes and colored lin- 
eus, much better than that made with 
water, for it increases rather than lessens 
the depth of the color. Take a cup of 
strong coffee, boiling hot, and turn it upon 
two tablespoonfuls of starch mixed with 
just enough water to make it into a thin 
smooth paste. Let it boil for fifteen or 
twenty minutes, and stir it around two or 
three times with a paraffine or spermaceti 
candle. When nearly cold starch dark col- 
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ored calicoes, black muslins and brown 
linens with it. 

To Curr Crovup.—Spirits of turpentine 
is a sovereign remedy for croup. Saturate 
a piece of flannel with it and place it on 
the throat‘and chest, and send for your 
family physician. If the case be very ur- 
gent, and the child in great distress, and 
the distance to the doctor’s residence be 
very great, drop three drops of the turpen- 
tine on a lump of sugar and give internally. 
Or a good emetic of tincture of blood root, 
or lobelia, or both combined, should be 
given. Every family should keep a bottle 
of spirits of turpentine in the house. 


For BLEACHING CLOTHES.—One ounce 
borax, eight quarts water, three pounds of 
soap. Put the borax in the water and let 
it boil. After it boils, add the soap in 
small pieces. 

To REMOVE MILDEW.—Soak the parts 
of the cloth that are mildewed in two parts 
of chloride of lime to four parts of water, 
for about two hours, or till the mildew has 
disappeared; then thoroughly rinse it in 
clean water. 


MILDEW FROM LINEN.—Mix soft soap 
with starch powdered, half the quantity of 
salt, and a piece of lemon; lay it on both 
sides with a painter’s brush. Let it be in 
the open air—on grass is preferable—till 
the stain is removed. 


To Wass Rrspows.—Do not throw 
away your ribbons because they are soiled. 
Wash them in suds made of fine toilet soap 
and cold water, squeezing them quickly 
through. Then iron them between two 
cloths, with an iron not too hot. 


To EXTINevisH THE or KEr- 
OsENE.—A Wisconsin man says that the 
flames of burning kerosene can be extin- 
guished by throwing on flour. It seems 
reasonable that any absorbing material not 
really combustible might be effective for 
such a purpose, 
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The other day Cato, our nigger was heard 
saying, “‘Come heah, dreckly, sah! I'll 
larn you to be playin’ in de mud puddles, 
you young sweep!—an’ nuffin but your ole 
gray bobtail shirt on, too. Pretty capers 
dem for ’spectable man’s chil’en—don’ ye 
tink so? Come out dat, I say, ’fo I baash 
you ugly head wid a rock-’tone! come out 
dat, yah! Nex’ ting peoples comin’ ’long 
de road be s’pectin’ you’s some low Il’ish 
young one’r nudder!’’ But here Cato’s ad- 
jaration was cut short by a shriek of con- 
cave-rending laughter. Behind him two 
men rolled helplessly on the grass, while a 
third, desperately clinging to the palings, 
choked out, “ You drunken ole rang-a- 
tang! that aint your Cato; that’s Squire 
Haliburton’s monkey broke loose, an’ a 
wringin’ the necks of Mother Mulholland’s 
yvung ducks—’ But Cato heard no more. 


The following conversation was over- 
heard the-other day among a lot of schovol- 
girls, who had congregated in front of a 
house. Each one in turn appeared to be 
holding up the domestic skeleton which 
afflicted their several homes. One told 
how her little brother had broken his leg; 
another about how sick her mother was, 
and still another told about how drunk her 
father would come home every night. In 
short, they all appeared to have some grief 
to hold up, all but one little beauty, who 
seemed only unhappy to think there was 
nothing that she could tell to excite the 
envy orsympathy of the rest. She listened 
to the recital of all these troubles as long 
as she could, and finally she expressed ber- 
self in this way: “ Well, girls, we all have 
our troubles. Some have sick brothers, 
and drunken fathers, and ugly mothers, 
Some of us have got measles, and small- 
pox, and scrofula. We've got something 
awful in our family.” ‘What is it?” 
asked several. ‘“* My little brother Benny’s 
lefthanded.” . 

A Chicago reporter wrote up a column 
about Albani’s jewels, and concluded with 
the following 18 karat fine paragraph: 
“There, piled in a confused mass, a myr- 


iad of tangled stars, scintillating galaxies 
and gleaming constellations met the eye at 
every glance; it was imprisoned light seek- 
ing escape; a miniature Golconda, the 
product of a gold mine, and all in that 
small measure. But why enumerate more? 
There were handfuls, yea, quarts of pre- 
cious gems, tiaras, braceleis, finger-rings, 
earrings, je welled flowers,still untouched.” 


A lady we know went to a Dutch corner 
grocery the other day for some trifling 
thing. The goods wanted were on the 
very top shelf. The woman placed a box 
on a chair, and climbed up to the shelf, at 
the evident risk of her limbs. Her hus- 
band sat by the stove playing with a small 
dog. Lady said, ‘*Why don’t you make 
your husband reach it?’ A look of infi- 
nite contempt came into her face as she 
replied, “My husband! I got awfully 
sucked in mit dat man. He knows noth- 
ing but to play mit a dog.” 


Old man Wheeler, of Minnesota, wants 
a divorce from his wife. She sent him 
down the cellar one night last week after 
a bottle of yeast. He got it, and was 
trudging along up stairs, thinking of noth- 
ing in particular, when the bottle exploded, 
scaring Wheeler so that hefell, with one 
great whoop, down into a soap barrel under 
the stairs. When they pulled him out he 
pranced around yelling, “‘Cuss a wife; 
cuss yeast; cuss the whole of ye!” And 
the lawyers say he has got a good case. 


‘What a nuisance!” exclaimed a gen- 
tleman at a concert, as a young fop in 
front of him kept talking in a loud voice 
to a lady at his side. “‘Did you refer to 
me, sir?’ threateningly demanded the 
fop. “Ono! I mean the musicians there, 
who keep up such a noise with their in- 
struments that I can’t hear your conver 
sation.” 

“The glad springtime has come at last “ 
soliloquized a citizen, as he pawed around 
with his snowshovel yesterday to open the 
gutter in front of his house. ‘“ Yes, this 
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is the joyous season when the notes of the 
redbreasted robin and the bluebird fill our 
hearts with glee, and—’”’ The shovel 
slipped, and he fell into a pond of icy 
slush; and when he scrambled up, he was 
heard by a man, two blocks away, saying 
he’d start for thunder and Texas before he 
was a week older. 


How delightful it is, says the Mining 
Journal, to come home from the lodge, go 
to bed, and when your wife thinks you are 
sound asleep, have her try to.worm the se- 
crets out of you by pinching your little fin- 
ger, while you gasp and mumble out, 
“Yes, I’ve got to kill him—the lot fell on 
me!’ 


“ Biddy,” said a lady, ‘‘step over and 
see how old Mrs. Jones is this morning?” 
In a few minutes Biddy returned with the 
information that Mrs. Jones was seventy- 
two years, seven months and two days old 
that morning. 


Pause, young man! You want to get 
married, and itis about time-youdid. But 
recollect that unmarried men don’t have 
to sit up all night oncé a week with a shot- 
gun, watching the clothes-line. 


A countryman who came to the city yes- 
terday morning visited the No. 3 engine- 
house, and set his watch by the steam- 
gauge of the engine, which measured 
twenty pounds of steam. 


A Jersey City man of a scientific turn of 
mind, allowed his mother-in-law to assist 
him on a cold day recently by simply put- 
ting her tongue against a barof iron, She 
did this very accommodatingly, and the 
man of science declares that if luck favors 
her she will be able to resume her remarks 
on the evil tendencies of this age in about 
five weeks from date. 


Mr. Felix O’ Rafferty, a disguised toxi- 
cologist,doing business in Bridgeport, holds 
views upon the civil rights agitation as fol- 
lows; ** Will, sor, the laaw is the laaw all 
the wurreld over, an’ whereiver you go, an’ 
bein’ the laaw as it is, you can’t laygally 
go forninst it. An’, sor, if a mutherin’ 
black shpalpeen came into me saloon, an’ 
axed for a dthrink, I’m not goin’ to lay 
meself open to foines, an’ the divil an’ 
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Phil Hoyne only knows phwat, by refusin’ 
him, illaygally, d’ye moind? No, sor, l’d 
take the omadhaun by the ear, an’ hit him 
a poult in the gob, an’ I'd land the ugly 
divil out uv the dure into the guther where 
he belongs. Yis, sor, paceful resistance 
is phwat I’m in favor of.” 


Woman does a great deal to discourage 
lofty sentiments of patriotism. When a 
man is leaning over the back fence, telling 
a neighbor how he would shed his last 
drop of blood for suffering Louisiana, it 
disturbs him to have his wife yell from the 
kitchen, ‘‘ Look a here! are you coming 
with the bucket of water, or shall I come 
out and see to you?” 


A story is told of an old gentleman who 
always took notes of his minister’s ser- 
mons, and on one occasion read them to 
the minister himself. ‘‘ Stop! stop!” said 
the latter, on the occurrence of a certain 
sentence, didn’t say that.” know 
you didn’t,”’ was the reply; “I put that in 
myself to make sense.”’ 


‘*That carpet,” said a dealer to an old 
farmer the other day, “ that carpet is one 
dollar thirty-five per yard; but, seeing it’s 
you, you can have it for one dollar twen- 
ty.”” While he was cutting it off the farm- 
er proudly said to his wife, **I never met 
him before, but you see he takes me for 
some big man. Now, then, Mariar, see 
what ’tis to have a husband who looks 
smartish.” 


He. didn’t tell the young man not to 
come around any more; he didn’t bid his 
daughter reject the suit; he didn’t sit up 
at night with a shot-gun, or let the fire go 


outin the front parlor, No,no. He knew 
a plan worth two of those. He hung outa 
smallpox flag every evening at dusk, and 
that did the business effectually. 


A woman recently died in Alabama, 
leaving to somebody, it is said, an inher- 
itance of no less than 287 hoopskirts. 
That woman was as well hooped as an im- 
ported barrel of French brandy. 


“A cold day, Mr. Smart, an awful cold 
day. Where did your thermometer stand 
this morning?’ ‘*On the hall table, sir, 
when I left home,’’ was the freezing reply. 
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Brilliant Aunouncement for 1875, 


TO THE SUBSCRIBERS OF 


BALLOU’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 
The Best, the Cheapest, and the most Interesting Publication of the kind 


in the World. 
AXD 


THE AMERICAN UNION, 
The Largest and Oldest Literary Weekly Paper in the Country. 


BEAUTIFUL PREMIUMS! 


Six Handsome Chromos Given to Subscribers. 


BEAUTIFUL PREMIUMS! 


REMEMBER TO SEND THE MONEY TO PREPAY POSTAGE, IT MUST BE PAID IN ADVANCE, 


The publishers of BALLovu’s 
MacGazine—the cheapest and most inter- 
esting publication of the kind in the coun- 
try—and Tue AmERICAN UNnion—the 
largest and oldest weekly journal in the 
United States—respectfully announce to 
their friends and patrons, which extend to 
every State in the Union, that for the year 
1875 they. will give as Premiums to sub- 
scribers some of the most elegant Chromos 
ever produced in this country. They were 
prepared expressly for our establishment, 
and can be obtained from no other parties. 
The names of these elegant and artistic 
Chromos are: 

SUNRISE. 

SUNSET. 

MORNING GLORIES. 

LILIES OF THE VALLEY. 

THE BETROTHED. 

THE POWER OF MUSIC. 

Many of our last year’s subscribers have 
written to us in favor of our giving as Pre- 
miums “ Monyine Giorres,” “ oF 
THE “THe BETRoTHED,” and 
“Tae Powkk or Music,” so that they can 
this year have the companion pictures of 
last year. For this reason we have retained 
them on our list, but “Sunnms” and 


“Sunset” are entirely new, and will be 
found fully equal to anything ever issued 
from this or any other office. 

These Chromos are printed in oil, in 
many colors, and are wonderful for their 
beautiful and great originality. 


PREMIUMS FOR BALLOU’S MAGAZINE. 
CLUBS! CLUBS! CLUBS! 


As a great inducement to Clubs, we offer 
the following liberal terms :—For a Club of 
FIVE copies of BALLOU’s MAGAZINE, $7.50, 
and a copy gratis to the person who gets up 
the Club, and also the Chromos “ Sun- 
nisz” or “Sunset” (which are entirely 
new), or the Premiums which we offered 
last year, Mornnine GLorizs” or 
“ Litres OF THE VALLEY,” to each mem- 
ber of the Club. 

copies of BaLLou’s MAGAZINE, 
$13.00, and a copy gratis to the person who 
obtains the Club, and also the Chromos 
“ Sungisz,”’ or Sunser,”’ or Morn- 
tne Gionizs,” or “ Litres oF THE VAI- 
LEY,” to each member of the Club. 

Be sure and name which picture you pre- 
fer. Also send ten cents for each subscriber 
to prepay postage. Or five cents for six 
months. 
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subscrip- 
tions $1.50 each (and ten cents for postage), 
and either of the Chromos, “ SunnRIsE,” or 
“Sunset,” or “ Monnine GLORIES,” or 
“Tries OF THE VALLEY,’ as the sub- 
ecriber may elect; and be sure and name 
the Chromo you want in your letter. 


BALLOU'S MAGAZINE AND TEE AMERI- 
CAN UNION. 

BaLLou’s MAGAZINE and THe AMERI- 
oAN Union combined for $3.75; and also 
the Chromos “ Sunrise” and “ Sunset,’’ 
or “‘ Monntne and “ LILIEs oF 
THe VALLEY.” Or BaLLou’s and THE 
Union for $3.50, without the Chromos, and 
ten cents postage for BALLov’s, and fifteen 
cents for the Unton, in addition. Or for 
$4.00 we will send THe AMERICAN UNION 
and BALLOU’s and all four of 
the Chromos, “Sunriszk” and Sunser”’ 
and “Lines oF THE VALLEY” and 
“Mornine Giorres,” or we will send 
either two of the above, and “ Taz PowER 
or Music” or “ Tae BETROTHED.” 
PREMIUMS FOR THE AMERICAN UNION. 

SiIneLE SuBSCRIPTIONS.—We will send 
Taz AMERICAN Union for one year for 
$2.50, and also give every subscriber the two 
Chromos “SunRisz”? and “ Sunset,’’ 
“ LILIES OF THE VALLEY’”’ and “ Morn- 
Ine GLoRizs,’’ or either “ THz PowER oF 
Music” or “ Taz just which 
the subscriber may prefer, and fifteen cents 
additional for postage, or eight cents fer 
six months. 

This is a splendid offer, and should be 
taken advantage of by thousands who wish 
to adern their homes with beautiful 
pictures. 


CLUBS FOR THE AMERICAN UNION. 

For $15.00 we will send six copies of 
Tae AMERICAN Union for one year, anda 
copy of BALLov’s Ma@azine to the per- 
eon who gets up the Club, and also to each 
@ember of the Club the Chromos “ Sun- 
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Risz”’ and “ Sunset,” or “ Tue Berrors- 
ED,” or “ Tae PowreR oF Music.” The 
subscriber must state which of these last 
beautiful Chromos is desired, and it will 
be immediately forwarded ; or “‘ Sunrrsz”’ 
and “ Sunsetr”’ will be sent, if preferred. 


IuporRTANT Nortice.—Be sure and send 
money by a post-office order, a registered 
letter, or by check on New York or Boston. 
We are not responsible for money lost on 
its way to us through the mails. Post- 
office orders are safe and cheap. 


To THE PuBLIC.—Subscribers can com- 
mence at any time, and not wait for their 
subscriptions to expire. Let them roll in 
their names as early as possible. 


A VERY IMPORTANT NOTICE TO SUBSCRIB- 
ERS.—LET ALL HEED IT. 


w@™ By a new law of Congress, publish- 
ers are compelled to prepay all postage on 
Magazines and Newspapers; consequently 
all subscribers will please forward with 
their subscriptions for BaLLou’s Ma@a- 
ZINE the sum of TEN Cents, in addition 
to their regular subscriptions. This will 
save to each subscriber two cents, the usual 
postage having been twelve cents per an- 
num. Let every one remember this, for it is 
very important to us that it should be under- 
stood and acted on, as we can’t afford to pre- 
pay postage unless it is refunded to us. 

tM The Postage. on THE AMERICAN 
Union will be, as near as we can calculate, 
FirtEeEN CENTS, a saving of five cents; and 
this nrust be sent with the subscription, as 
we are compelled to prepay the postage at 
the Boston office. Pray do not forget this 
important information when you send in 
your subscriptions. Eight cents for six 
months. 

ww Be careful in writing, to give State, 
County and Post-Office for each subscriber; 
and also to designate the name of the getter- 
up of the club. 

Address THOMES & TALBOT, 
36 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass, 
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The explosion under the old gentleman’s window 
atéA.M, 


Fred’s important part of the programme. _ The close of the day. 


Seo Celebrating the Glorious Fourth. 
§ Fae Portrait of Master Fred. Portrait of bis grandfather, who anticipates trouble, 
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